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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETI OUR IITEARTS.” 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





So soon the end must come, 

Why waste in sighs our breath? 
So soon our lips are dumb, 

So swift comes death. 


So brief the time to smile, 
Why darken we the air 

With frowns and tears, the while 
We nurse despair. 


Mold firm the suffering will 
And bravely thrust it back ; 

Fight with the powers of ill, 
The legions black. 


Stand in the sunshine swect 
And treasure every ray, 
Nor seek with stubborn fect 

The darksome way. 


Have courage! Keep good cheer! 
Our longest time is brief. 

To those who hold you dcar 
Bring no more grief. 


But cherish blisses small, 
Grateful for least delight 

That to your lot doth fall, 
However slight. 


And lo! all hearts will bring 
Love, to make glad your days ; 

Blessings untold will spring 
About your ways. 


So shall life bloom and shine, 
Lifted its pain above, 

Crowned with this gift divine, 
The gift of Love. 





STATE SCHOOLS VERSUS PARENTS’ 
SCHOOLS. 


BY BISHOP MCQUAID. 





Just now every one has a word to say on 
the school question. Many had hoped that 
it had been settled permanently and for 
good, only to discover that it is still alive, 
and not likely to be put out of sight for 
some time to come. In politics and in 
what is meant for statesmanship arrange- 
ments not grounded on justice last only as 
long as the circumstances under which they 
are made. The indestructibility of the 
principles of equity and justice must 
always be taken into account in the consid- 
eration of social and political problems, 
Because any quasi settlement of education 
by state schools that may have taken place 
in the past was based on the will of the 
majority, without regard to the natural and 
divine parental rights of the minority, the 
vexed question remains an element of dis- 
turbance in the community. 

No one disputes the power of the major- 
ity, in right or in wrong; yet it can accom- 
plish no more in the future to the detriment 
of Catholic educational interests than it has 
accomplished in the past. Any action ad- 
verse to these interests beyond the present 
hindrances and punishments would verge 
toward despotism and extreme tyranny. A 
reconsideration of the subject, apart from 
prejudice and foregone conclusions, might 
lead to views milder and juster than those 
that now prevail in the minds of large num- 
bers of our fellow-citizens. Many think, 
and rightly too, that if the American non- 
Catholic public, uninfluenced by profes- 
sional bigots and selfish and designing po- 
litical demagogues, could be allowed to turn 
heir attention to an honest consideration of 
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this. question) such is their love of fair 
play), an amicable settlement, on a broad 
and generous plan, might easily be brought 
about. 

Certain clap-trap words and phrases would 
have to be shelved, for once and all; the 
misrepresentations of interested parties cor- 
rected; rancor and animosity allayed. Such 
words as sectarian, secularism, religion, 
morality, education, godless require exact 
definition for fair and impartial discussion. ° 
Popular fallacies—as, that mere intellectual 
instruction makes a man moral and con- 
scientious; that such instruction can right- 
fully be called education; that Christian 
morals can be taught without the authority 
of the Christian Lawgiver; that a majority 
is justified in disregarding the natural and 
divine rights of a minority; that objecting 
to a system of schools which infringes on 
these rights is objecting to education itself; 
that such objectors are thereby favoring 
ignorance, superstition, and priestcraft; 
that secularism is not as much a sect as 
evangelicalism; that the authority of the 
state transcends and supersedes that of the 
father in the education of his child—need 
correction and proper understanding. 

All parties should come to the discussion 
with just minds and a disposition to do 
right; and not with a fixed resolve to carry 
out their peculiar views in spite of the just 
claims of others. In this frame of mind 
the contending forces might accomplish 
something better than reciprocal injury. 
The purpose of all classes of citizens inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Republic is sup- 
posed to be the establishment of the best 
system of education on the broadest and 
fairest basis, without doing violence to the 
rights of any class in the community. 

If, for example, A and B, being farmers 
and neighbors, have a dispute about a line 
fence, their interviews on the subject should 
not partake of the nature of an altercation, 
instead of a friendly talk; for it is certain 
the more they quarrel the more complex 
and difficult the dispute will beeome—the 
more bitter the feeling and the greater the 
loss to both. B, on whose ground the fence 
encruaches, asks A for an examination—a 
looking into title-deeds and the calling in of 
a surveyor. A, reddening up, wants to 
know by what right B, a stranger in the 
neighborhood, presumes to call in question 
the location of the fence, maintains that 
where it is it shall remain, and calls upon 
his neighbors to stand by him. These are 
interested equally with himself; for if A has 
to move back his fence they will have to 
move back theirs. So, although in the 
wrong, as neither title-deeds nor prescrip- 
tion allow the fence to remain where it is, 
Aand his friends hold to their right of 
possession and defy B to do his best. Now 
B, who is a very peaceable man and not 
disposed to quarrel, is at the same time 
very tenacious of his rights. He, there- 
fore, takes measures to make sure that his 
title shall not lapse through default on his 
part, and awaits a calmer and more tractable 
tone of mind on the part of the majority 
opposed to his just claims. He prefers this 
course to an appeal to the law, which is ex- 
pensive and its decisions leave sores and 


scars. , 

Much in the same disposition of mind are 
Catholics with regard to the discussion of 
the school question. They are willing to 
speak make known their rights, if 
chery Se elie to listen. They do not 
care to engage ina verbal row, if there ts 
no room. for. dispassionate argument and 





the upshot of all reasoning is to be: “‘ We 


have the majority; we made the system of 
schools as you find it; and we propose to 
keep it as it is, whether you like it or dis- 
like it.” 

When a presidential campaign is being 
arranged the politician must have an 
electioneering cry with which to arouse the 
people and bring them tothe polls. If he 
could invent a telling one without harming 
a large class of citizens, he would not go 
out of his way to hurt others. The religious 
cry is always his last resort; but it is one to 
be depended on. So great a godsend to 
help him out of a difficulty is not to be dis- 
regarded when no other question arrests 
public attention. Religious bigotry, con- 
juring up dreadful pictures of peril to the 
country through the machinations of 
bishops, priests, and Jesuits, has worked 
well for him in the past and is relied on for 
the future. The gratuitous services of so 
many clergymen in their churches and of 
editors of the religious press are factors in 
the politician’s calculations of no small 
importance in a pecuniary sense. 

The number of non-Catholics who lose 
their senses at the mention of the Pope, 
Catholics, and the public schools is lessen- 
ing year by year. The secular and some of 
the religious newspapers remove many 
unfounded prejudices and open the way for 
fuller and freer discussion. 

To the many readers of Tuk INDEPENDENT 
a brief statement of the Catholic side of the 
school question may not be objectionable. 
Any who cannot read these lines without 
loss of temper or disturbance of mind 
would do well to pass them by, though they 
are not written with thought or intent of 
giving offense. 

There are three chief divisions of the 
American people on the subject of our state 
school system: 

1. Christian religionists, for the most part 
Evangelicals, hold the first place in point of 
numbers and teach that morals on a religious 
basis, with the Bible as authority, should be 
inculecated in the common schools. They 
profess to exclude from such teaching the 
peculiarities of doctrine by which one sect is 
distinguished from another. The country 
being in their estimation a Christian coun- 
try, they maintain that some recognition of 
this Christianity should appear in the 
schools. 

2. The second division is made up of 
Christian religionists, free religionists, 
Jews, infidels, and atheists; who, under 
the name of Secularists, as stoutly advocate 
the exclusion of all religious teachings, in 
form and substance, from all schools re- 
ceiving state aid. Some go so far as to say 
that state schools should not even “incul- 
cate a belief in an over-ruling Providence.” 

8 The third division is composed of 
Episcopalians, German Lutherans, and 
Catholics, The two first-named organiza- 
tions, taking no active part in the discussion 
and not having many church schools, need 
not be considered at present. Catholics 
will have to bear the odium of the contest, 
with but scant assistance from denomina- 
tions that profess to believe in Christian 
education for Christian children. 

Another class, not large but rapidly in- 
creasing, taking the openly-declared opinions 
of Herbert Spencer and the late Gerrit 
Smith as well-founded in reason and in 
law, feels justified in asserting that the state 
has no more right to children than 
it has to feed and clothe them. As the dis- 
cussion progresses many of the secular 
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newspapers do not hesitate to defend the 
correctness of this view. 

Nevertheless the state does undertake to 
educate, and the practical question then 
becomes: What kind of education shall the 
state give to its wards, and what is the re- 
lation held by Catholics toward the sys- 
tem of schools thus established by the state? 
Instead of one system, we find two in full 
operation. In one the religious evangelical 
tone derived from the.teachers and the re- 
ligious exercises, prevails.. This may be 
called the evangelically sectarian. The othcr 
aims at excludingall: religion, and does ex- 
clude it in theory... This, may be-calied the 
atheistically sectarian. Neither pleases Cath 
olics. If Catholics had the.control and man- 
agement of the common schools, and gave 
them only incidentally a Catholic tone, 
neither Evangelicals nor. Secularists, pure 
and simple, would be pleased... It makes 
much difference whose ox is gored. 

Because Catholics, haying at one time no 
other schools to which they could send their 
children, oljected to the very decided 
form of Protestantism then dominant in all 
state schools, non-Catholics and some half- 
instructed Catholics jumped to the conclu- 
sion that, with the Bible removed from the 
schools, they would be acceptable to Catho- 
Olic parents. Certainly, with the Bible as 
the emblem and sign of Protestantism in 
the schools, they were more offensive than 
without it. In this sense Catholics object 
to the retaining of the Bible in ‘schools to 
which they are obliged to send their chil- 
dren. They do not object to the Bible in 
schools for Protestants or non-Catholics; 
for it is not their business to meddle in 
other people’s affairs, and on ‘principle they 
would be glad to see non-Catholics impart 
to their children all the religious teachings 
they possess. 

In concluding this article, permit me to 
say that it borders on the amusing to watch 
the readiness with which our non-Catholic 
friends and fellow-countrymen prepare to 
legislate—not for us, but against us— 
on all available occasions. | The question 
never seems to be, How can we be fair and 
just toward Catholics? but, How can we 
harass and punish them? ‘Yet wrong never 
becomes right, no matter what numbers 
consent to its doing. -The day may not be 
far off when men may say: Let us do to 
Catholics as we would wish them to do to 
us, if they, and not we, were in the majority. 








THE CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF THE 
SULTAN. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


Ir is as freely acknowledged by English 
statesmen who are friendly to the Ottoman 
Empire as it is asserted by Russian states- 
men who are hostile to it that in the Chris- 
tian provinces of the Sultan lies the seed of 
the extinction of his rule in Europe. The 
whole local importance of the still smolder- 
ing rebellion in Bosnia consists of the 
fact that it is nourished by the sympa- 
thies and is no doubt stealthily fostered by 
the assistance of the entire Christian popu- 
ulation of Turkey; and no one who has 
studied Turkish history for the past half a 
century can doubt that not only Bosnia, 
but Bulgaria and Albania, have only Been 
held under the dominion of’ the Porte so 
long by the countenance and support’ given 
to the Porte by some of the great Christian 
powers of Europe. The feet remains’ that 
the Christian subjects of the Stiltan are pro 





foundly, inveterately, incorrigitly dinaf. 











fected tu his rule; and that, as they have ex- 


isted under it for centuries simply because |; 


they ha¥e been kept down. by sheer force 4 
and tyranny, so they now await, with tre: | 
quent €bullitions of impatience, the mo- 
ment. when, like their sister provinces of 
Servia, Roumania, and Montenegro, they 
can succeasfully assert their independence 
and autonomy. 


There can be no doubt that the condition 
of the Christians in Turkey has been very” 
greatly ameliorated within the past thirty 
years. Earl Russell not long ago said that 
** it must be acknowledged that the Mussul- 
man subjects of the Porte are as much vic- 
tims of the misrule of the government as 
the Christian subjects.” To a certain ex- 
tent it is, indeed, true that the Christian is 
politically the equal of the Turk in that 
part of the Empire which lies in Europe. 
Taxes fall alike and impartially upon the 
disciples of the Prophet and the heretics of 
the Greek Church. The*administration of 
the provinces has been somewhat improved. 
The old law which forbade Christians from 
carrying arms has been abrogated. The 
feudal extortioners, who were wont to plun- 
der and oppress the Christians of Bulgaria 
and Bosnia, have in many cases been de- 
posed, and some of them, carried in chains 
to Constantinople, have been transported 
thence to Egypt and Syria. The Christian 
rayahs, under the law, are the political and 
social equals of the Turkish landlords; and 
the Christian stands his chance in the mili- 
tary conscriptions equally with his Moslem 
neighbor 

It is not so mruch, theretore, political and 
civil inequalities and disabilities under the 
law of which the Sultan’s Christian subjects 
complain. The right to worship, to hold 
land and office, and to carry arms is theirs. 
In order to find the grounds of their disaf- 
fection we must look below the official sur- 
face of ukases and firmans, The first of 
their grievances is that, being eight millions 
of Christians, while there are but four mil- 
lions of Mussulmans in European Turkey, 
the government represents, favors, and 
fosters the minority at the expense of the 
majority. Not only are they of different 
faith, but of different race from their rulers. 
They are eight millions of Sclaves, domin- 
ated by four millions of Asiatics. In these 
days when, on the principle of the union of 
nationalities, the unification of Italy and 
of Germany have been accomplished the 
Christian Sclaves of Turkey do not see why 
they, too, may not assert their right to union 
and autonomy. Their plea becomes stronger 
when it is discovered that, while the laws 
seem to bear equally upon them and upon 
the Turks, these laws are not only very bad 
in themselves, but are executed capriviously 
and very often to the special disadvantage 
of the Christians. Moreover, while the 
Sultan’s government has professed to effect 
reforms in order to content the Christians, 
it has proved itself powerless to compel the 
pashas and judges to carry them out in 
good faith. On the contrary, the provincial 
governors, sustained by Turkish troops, are 
still guilty of corruption and capricious in- 

justice, though their tyranny by no means 
equals that of their predecessors of fifty 
years ago. 

Among the laws which create profound 
discontent among the Christians is that of 
the land tax, which exacts one-tenth of all 
the yield of the farms. This terrible bur- 
den upon the agricultural population—and 
a very large proportion of the Christians are 
included in it—has resulted, in the lapse of 
years, in depleting it so that the numbers of 
Albanians and Bulgarians are less now than 
they were at the beginning of the century. 
Not only is one-tenth of the fruit of their 
labor exacted of the cultivators; but the best 
tenth of their crops is taken before the rest 
of them can be disposed of. Nor is this the 
worst feature of the land tax. It is not paid 
directly to government officials, but to con- 
tractors, who buy of the government the 
right todemand, take, and sell the tenths; 
these then ‘divide their tracts, and sublet 
them; and so the process goes on. ‘‘The 
interest of the farmer of the revenue,” says 

Mr. Farley, a writer on Turkish political 

economy, ‘‘is to enhance by every means in 

his power the value of the privilege which 
he has purchased, irrespective of any con- 
sideration affecting either the rights or well- 


in the power of the farmer, the ain wonder 
that the system has not. been summarily 
through a complete cessation of 
‘cultivation, except for the production of the 
nécessaries of, life.” 
Besides the actual oppressions and capri- 
Gious execution of the laws, the Christians 
‘have to complain of the preftidicel of caste 
and creed, which constantly place them at a 
Social disadvantage. Although they are 
eligible to office by law, the offices are given 
invariably to Mohammedans. They feel 
that they belong to the civilization of the 
West, while they actually find themselves 
subject to a domination inveterately Oriental 
and unprogressive. 
The Bulgarians and Albanians, however, 
though of the same race as the Servians, are 
by no means the equals of the Servians 
either in warlike energy or in patriotic 
spirit; and in their easy-going, indolent, 
pleasure-loving traits may be found one 
reason, at least, why the attempts to throw 
off the Turkish yoke have always so misera- 
bly failed. That their grievances are just 
and their aspirations reasonable no liberal 
mind at this distance can doubt. Their 
dream of a Sclavic and Christian kingdom— 
including the Christian subjects of the Sul- 
tan, the Servians, the Montenegrins, and 
perhaps the Austrian Croats and Dalma- 
tians—is one which recent events in Europe 
have strongly tended to encourage and jus- 
tify. When the collapse of Turkey comes— 
and it is not, probably, far off—the issue 
will in all probability be whether such a 
kingdom shall be established under the pro- 
tection of the Christian powers or whether 
these Christian provinces shall be parceled 
out to different states, as Poland was in thc 
last century, Russia having one portion and 
Austria another. It is to be hoped that 
from the confusion which will then arise 


they may emerge independent and autono- 
mous. 





BISMARCK NO TYRANT. 
BY PROF. BENJAMIN N. MARTIN, D. D. 


THE recent report from abroad that Prince 
Bismarck is about to demand of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne his resignation of his 
official relations presents a new and signifi- 
cant phase of the religious question in Ger- 
many. Hitherto that question has present- 
ed itself only as a conflict of irreconcilable 
opinions. The authoritative state and the 
Infallible Church hold opposing views in re- 
gard to the duties of the ministers of relig- 
ion, and every discussion of the subject and 
every incident of the progress of events has 
only disclosed the radical character of the 
opposition. Whatthen is to be done? Two 
cannot walk together unless they be agreed; 
and it is becoming very plain that these two 


are not agreed. 
Earnest Catholics, even amid the liberal 


influences of America, regard Bismarck as 
tyrannical and oppressive in the last degree. 
They call for the sympathy of the whole 
world in their unsparing censure. He is 
denounced as the enemy of all civilization, 
inasmuch as he is endeavoring to apply 
force to the government of conscience. He 
is striving by fine and imprisonment to force 
upon the prelates of Catholic Germany a 
course of action which their consciences 
condemn as utterly hostile to religion. 
Against this attempt to do violence to the 
conscience every religious man is called 
upon to remonstrate. 

We can by no means concur in this claim. 
To us there is nothing arbitrary or oppress- 
ive in the determined policy of the German 
minister of state, and it will be worth while 
to set the matter in its true light. 

It is no vindication of the state policy of 
Prussia that it is enforced against the adher- 
ents of the Church of Rome. No sincere 
and consistent Protestant can rejoice in the 
promotion of his own views or the suppres- 
sion of those of his opponents by the hand 
of power. It may, indeed, be embarrassing 
to the Romanist to find his Church sueing 
for religious liberty in Prussia, while he is 
strenuously denying that liberty in Spain; 
to have the Pope piteously appealing for free- 
dom in Berlin, and fiercely denouncing it in 
Madrid. But this want of consistency and 
decency in the Pope and his defenders af- 
fords no justification for an abandonment 
on the other side of the true principles of 
religious liberty. Let the Romanist have 
all that fairly belongs to him, and let our 





action shame his ane and exclusiveness 


into the tardy liberty that is to come at 
last. The vindication of” iny Fests 
upon a different. ground. 

Protestant has been living for 


many generations past in harmony and quiet- 
ness with her Catholic subjects, on terms 
perfectly well understood and cordially 
adopted on both sides. The ministers and 
prelates of that Church have been allowed 
the largest liberty of action. No interfer- 
ence of the state has impaired the effi- 
ciency of their discipline or restricted the free 
exercise of their activity. They have en- 
joyed the use of the church edifices and 
property, the control of their revenues, and 
the administration of their worship with 
a liberty so ample that they have never felt 
called upon to remonstrate against its estab- 
lished limitations. On the other hand, they 
have engaged to maintain the. unchanging 
system of their Church, to preach its doc- 
trines, and to maintain its discipline as they 
have been preached and maintained from 
the time when they were fixed by the Coun- 
cil of Trent and proclaimed in the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV, amid the great struggles of 
the Reformation Era. On these conditions 
they have enjoyed for ages not only their 
large freedom of internal adminstration, but 
an unrestricted control over their own adher- 
ents and the prestige and benefit of a govern- 
ment support To the continuance of this 
modus vivendi, this established order, not the 
slightest obstacle is interposed by the state 
authorities. Every German bishop or arch- 
bishop is at perfect liberty to administer the 
affairs of his diocese precisely as they were 
administered by his predecessors of the last 
century. He may demand the same of his 
subordinates and he must yield the same to 
his superiors that his predecessors did be- 
fore him. On the part of the state the 
former satisfactory situation is perfectly un- 
changed. They claim nothing new or strange 
or repugnant to the old faith. 

But it has come to pass in these latter 
days that the Catholic Church, speaking 
through the Vatican Council, declares the 
old system no longer admissible. The doc- 
trines of the Trent Council are not suffi- 
cient. The Creed of Pius IV, heretofore the 
acknowledged standard of orthodoxy, is no 
longer orthodox. The interests of the 
Church require that a new dogma shall be 
added to the unchanging Creed, and accord- 
ingly we have the declaration of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. To the establish- 
ment of this doctrine the energies of every 


Catholic prelate are now assiduously de- 
voted. 
But this is a dogma which the German 


state has never consented to support, much 
less to enforce, and which it never can con- 
sent to have enforced. Hence the collision. 
The prelates insist; the state refuses. The 
prelates enforce by discipline the obnoxious 
dogma; the state prohibits the discipline 
and sustains the insubordination. The 
bishops fall back upon their spiritual 
weapons, and excommunicate and depose 
the insubordinate and free-thinking priest; 
the state has recourse to its appropriate 
means, and answers by pains and penalties 
upon the usurping prelates. The state 
refuses to lend its sanction and to yield its 
church edifices to the support of a novel 
and odious dogma, which yet the Church 
finds essential to her existence. The secular 
view is irreconcilable with the spiritual 
view. What is to be done? 

There is but one answer: Dissolve the con- 
nection. The variance is evidently irrecon- 
cilable. The Church can have government 
support only by modifying its doctrines in 
a point now asserted by its guides to be 
vital; and if its recent dogma rests on the 
basis of which conscience is made it must 
withdraw from the state. She can tolerate 
no secular interference with her freedom to 
teach her essential and characteristic doc- 
trines; and, having now come to the clear 
consciousness that here is one of them—the 
newest and brightest of the whole—for 
which the state support can never be had, 
only one course is left. The Church must, 
at whatever cost of convenience and pres- 
tige, withdraw from the state, and resume 
the freedom of teaching her doctrines and 
maintaining her discipline in her own way 
and by her own resources. Their alternative 
is clear. There must be either a modifica- 
tion of the doctrine ora dissolution of the 
uni 








being of the population. And, when it is con- 


sidered how completely the agriculturist is 


concession of the largest honest liberty of 


Hitherto each party has been hoping for a 
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modification in the views of the other. 

The statesman fancies that the ope od 
die, and a more yt 

oceupy the chair of St. ‘the Vatithe 
Council may be recalled . May modify 
the offensive dogma. e churchman 
hopes that by the Teingkt God the hos- 
tile minister of state may die or be depéied, 

and that his suecessor may look with more 
favor on the infallibility scheme. But the 
aged Pope and the iron prince both’survive, 

and the two systems which they represent 
are urged by the®resistless force of events 
to an inevitable collision. There is no 
longer a hope of harmony or union. The 
Church, if she is to live her own life, must 
separate from the state... 

This, however, she is unwilling to do. 
The Roman Church has been so much ac- 
customed to lean on the secular arm that 
she is unable to stand on her own feet. She 
knows not how to embrace either branch of 
so hard an alternative. Modify her teach- 
ing till it shall be tolerable to free-thinking 
Germany? Impossible. She will put her 
trust in God and bear everything first. 
Give up her position as a state church and 
resume her Christian freedom? That is im- 
possible, too. She will neither retract the 
incredible dogma nor abandon the imprac- 
ticable state-union. What then? One or 
the other she must be made to do; and, 
since no effort can induce her to do the 
former, Bismarck at last pronounces to the 
archbishop the significant word ‘‘ Resign!” 

By such a course the Catholic Church 
would at once recover an unrestricted lib- 
erty. Asafree Church, asserting her own 
doctrines, no state interference could touch 
her. Any attempt to persecute her clergy 
for their faithful adherence to their convic- 
tions would only endear them the more to 
their flocks. But it is idle to preach the 
beauties of freedom to those whose exist- 
ence has always depended on the favor of 
the state. What! abandon the magnificent 
cathedrals, the ancestral churches, and the 
princely revenues which by favor of the 
state she has long enjoyed, and call off her 
faithful ones to worship in barns and lec- 
ture halls, till her poverty-stricken priests 
can draw from a people, unaccustomed to 
such profuse liberality, the means of erect. 
ing some tolerable church edifices? The 
proposal is cruel. Alas! few of her chil- 
dren would follow their mother into so deep 
a humiliation, and the great place that she 
would leave would speedily be filled by her 
foes. She has no heart and no faith for 
so grand a renunciation. But the sacrifice 
which seems to the Roman clergy so intol- 
erable is no unfamiliar thing to their Pro- 
testant antagonists. Not to speak of the 
great Day of St. Bartholomew, two hundred 
years ago, in England, when the two thou- 
sand Puritan pastors went forth for far less 
weighty reasons to a life of obloquy and 
persecution, our own age has witnessed in 
Scotland all the heroism which duty and 
honor now called for in vain from the Ger- 
man Catholics. There, too, the state had 
chosen to assert principles which forbade 
the free action of the Church within her 
own sphere. Against those principles the 
clergy of the Established Church of Scot- 
land made constant protest and resistance. 
Again and again did pious men, who felt that 
the sovereign authority of Christ over his 
Church was invaded by the secular power, 
renounce the connection and secede. At 
length the crisis came, by a decision in the 
court of final appeal, the House of Lords, 
that the presbytery was bound by law to 
ordain a minister over a parish, against 
the remonstrance of the people. When 
that decision was formally announced, 
in 1848, the faithful Scotch clergy refused to 
assent to this intrusion of a secular power 
into the spiritual realm. They abandoned 
their position, and, calling their flocks to 
follow them, went forth to found the Free 
Church of Scotland. They left their fine 
old churches and their beautiful manses, 
rich with associations of the piety and taste 
of the past, and went forth, ‘‘not knowing 
whither they went.” Their believing peo. 
ple respected and followed so great an ex- 
ample of fearless devotion to Christ. The 
new congregations worshiped in barns or 
by the roadside. When driven from these 
places by the relentless opposition of the 
landowners, who were the patrons, they as- 
sembled on the seaside or by the river-bank 





at low tide—the only spot where they could 
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find refuge—till at length public feeling | THE NEW POLITICAL PROGRAMME. 


shamed the oppressive nobles out of their 
bigotry. They purchased land, erected 
churches, provided manses for the seceding 
pastors, formed their schemes of church ad- 
ministration in spiritual freedom and faith- 
fulness, and filled the land with the proofs 
and the results of their new Christian activ- 
ity. The solid proof which the clergy had 
given of superiority to all earthly advan- 
tages furnished to a scoffing age an impress- 
ive proof of the power of religion. When 
the ministers came forth from the General 
Assembly of the National Church, which 
they had renounced, to found a freer and 
more spiritual one, they walked to their own 
hall between rows of people who uncovered 
as they passed, in token of reverence for 
this noble and heroic piety. 

The same path to freedom and independ- 
ence lies open to the clergy of Germany. 
Let the Pope, instead of bewailing in pas- 
torals and speeches the hard and evil times 
upon which his Church has fallen, send an 
inspiring call for the energy and endurance 
that may give her liberty. Let the clergy 
renounce the advantages of a position which 
in honor and conscience they can no longer 
hold. Let them turn their backs upon the 
secular honors and preferments of an estab- 
lished church, and go forth in manliness and 
freedom; let them summon their people to 
follow them to the humble places in which 
no government authority can prevent the 
preaching of the whole truth of God nor 
the thorough administration of the disci- 
pline of the Church. Such an example 
might renew the old power of faith to 
kindle enthusiasm and spread conviction. 
They, too, might move the world. 

But the suggestion is vain. To Rome 
such a sacrifice were dreadful. if not fatal. 
She has no familiarity with such methods 
nor any confidence in their results. She 
would like tacitly to modify her terms a 
little and wait the better times which she is 
sure must come. Anything rather than fear- 
lessly stand by the terms to which she has 
committed herself. 

But there is no compromise possible. 
‘*What concord hath Chri@ with Belial?” 
The Infallible Pope must stand aside, out of 
the way of human progress; and any power 
to which human progress is vital and dear 
must inevitably sever the unhallowed con- 
nection between the free thought of man- 
kind and the Vatican reaction. 





FAUSTINA. 





BY SARAH D. CLARK, 


Far Venice drooped her banners, 
And hung in robes of woe 
Her proud and stately palaces, 
As the funeral barge moved slow 
Of the beautiful Faustina, 
A hundred years ago. 


San Marco’s golden angel 
Shone on the dark lagoon, 

And the Campanile’s mighty bell 
With the citherns played fn tune, 

As the barges float down the guarded moat, 
In the light of the rising moon. 


Faustina, maid of Venice— 
Her lovely limbs are wound 
With cloth of gold, and threads of gold 
Gleam through her hair unbound ; 
With pearls and flashing diamonds 
Her pallid brow is crowned. 


She wears the white bride garments 
(Enclosed from mortal sight)— 
To wear the golden cincture 
Only a bride has right ; 
Yet the soft and costly raiment 
Is her funeral robe to-night. 


Her lover leaned beside her. 
“Oh ! face so fair,” he said; 
‘Oh! heart so true; oh! heart so rare !’”— 
He wept and bowed his head— 
“ That the tomb of Santa Crocé 
Should be thy bridal bed 1’ 


A hundred years have vanished, 
And opened yesterday 

Was the tomb of the Maid of Venice. 
Fair as a rose she lay, 

In all her maiden loveliness, 
As she looked on her bridal day. 


And the heart so true, the heart so rare, 
It has soothed her lover’s fears 

As hand in hand through the fields of God 
She has given him smiles for tears, 

As a peerless rose her beauty blows 
Tn the light of the gathered years! 
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BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


Ex-SpzakER BLAIN®, in his letter of Oc 
tober 20th, 1875, addressed to a gentleman 
in Ohio just after the election in that state, 
suggested an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which he has since 
submitted to the House of Representatives 
in the following form: 

‘No state shall make any law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; and no money 
raised by taxation in any state for the sup- 
port of public schools, or derived from any 
public fund therefor, shall ever be under the 
control of any religious sect; nor shall any 
money so raised ever be divided between re- 
ligious sects or denominations.” 

The first clause of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution declares that ‘‘ Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” Mr. E. P. Hurlbut, former- 
ly one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, in a pamphlet 
published some years since and entitled “‘ A 
Secular View of Religion in the State,” 
suggested that this amendment should be so 
altered as to read as follows: ‘‘ Neither Con- 
gress nor any state shall make any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The 
words in Italics are the ones which 
Judge Hurlbut proposed to add. If there 
be good reason for imposing such a restric- 
tion upon Congress, there must be an equal 
reason for imposing it upon the several 
states. While Congress has no power ex- 
cept such as has been delegated to it by the 
Constitution, the states possess all govern- 
mental powers except such as the Constitu- 
tion denies to them or grants exclusively to 
the General Government. There is nothing 
in the fundamental law of the land to pre- 
vent them from establishing Protestantism, 
Roman Catholicism, Judaism, or even Mor- 
monism, according to the will of the major- 
ity, and imposing special disabilities and 
burdens upon the dissenting minority. Mr. 
Blaine proposes to withdraw this power 
from the states, and subject them to the 
same restriction that now applies to Con- 


onthe only difficulty that we feel in regard 
to this part of the amendment respects the 
extent of its application. Does the lan- 
guage reach and inhibit all religious tests as 
qualifications for voting or holding state 
offices, and all exercise of the power of 
taxation in support of religious insti- 
tutions? The constitutions of New Hamp- 
shire and North Carolina contain religious 
tests; and those of the former state, and 
Connecticut certainly provide for a tax 
levy as the means of sustaining Christian 
societies. Those who believe in the abso- 
lute.divorcement of the state from religion, 
and who think it expedient to place this 
doctrine in the organic law of the land, will, 
of course, approve of Mr. Blaine’s proposi- 
tion so far as it goes; yet they will naturally 
raise the inquiry whether it is not too nar- 
row inits scope. In their view it is less, 
except by a very liberal construction, than 
the whole truth; and for this reason they 
are likely to regard it as defective. 

The other part of the amendment relates 
specifically of the school question. Its pro- 
vision is that ‘‘no money raised by taxa- 
tion in any state for the support of public 
schools or derived from any public fund 
therefor shall ever be under the control of 
any religious sect, nor shall any money so 
raised ever be divided between religious 
sects or denominations.” This language 
clearly comprehends and precludes all 
propositions fora division of state school 
funds among religious sects, or placing any 
portion of such funds under the control of 
any such sect. Would it settle the much- 
debated school question? It would*do so 
in part, since it would put an end to all dis- 
cussion about any division of money 
“raised by taxation in any state for the 
support of public schools or derived from 
any public fund therefor.” This certainly 
would be avery important point to gain, 
and possibly it is all that ought to be 
sought in an amendment to the National 
Constitution. Yet it manifestly does not 
cover the whole question in controversy. 
The manner of conducting public schools, 
including the subject of Bible-reading and 
Teligious worship therein, which is one of 
‘the sharpest issues between the Catholic 
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and the Protestant, would be still left to the 
discretion of each state. So also there 
would be no inhibition upon the use of 
public funds for sectarian or religious pur- 
poses, raised by taxation or held by the 








state, unless they were so raise or held “‘ for 
the support of public schools.” The money 
that is the subject-matter of the restriction 
is school-money, either raised by taxation or 
derived from some public fund therefor; 
and this, and this only, is the money that 
must not, according to the proposition, be 
placed ‘‘ under the contro! of any religious 
sect” or ‘‘divided between religious sects 
or denominations.” 

So much we offer in explaining the pro- 
gramme of ex-Speaker Blaine. If he de- 
signed to arrest public attention, he cer- 
tainly has the satisfaction of having achieved 
a decided success, 

The President, also, in his speech at Des 
Moines, and more fully in his recent Mes- 
sage, has called the attention of the public 
to the same subject. In his Message to Con- 
gress he says: 

“‘T suggest for th earnest consideration, 
and most respectfully recommend it, that a 
constitutional amendment be submitted to 
the legislatures of the several states, for 
ratification, making it the duty of each of 
the several states to establish and forever 
maintain free public schools, adequate to 
the education of all the children in the rudi- 
mentary branches within their respective 
limits, irrespective of sex, color, birth- 
place, or religion, forbidding the teaching 
in said schools of religious, atheistic, or 
pagan tenets, and prohibiting the granting 
of any school funds or school taxes, or an 
par tthereof, either by legislative, municipal, 
or other authority, for the benefit or in aid, 
directly or indirectly, of any religious sect 
or denomination, or in aid or for the benefit 
of any other object, of any nature or kind 
whatever.” 

In addition to this, the President says: ‘‘I 
would suggest the taxation of all property 
equally, whether church or corporation, ex- 
empting only the last resting-place of the 
dead, and possibly, with proper restrictions, 
church edifices.” In his recapitulation, at 
the close of his Message, the President 
names the following questions which he 
deems of ‘‘ vital importance, which may be 
legislated upon and settled at this session”: 

1. ‘‘ That the states shall be required to 
afford the opportunity of a po common- 
school education to every child within their 
limits.” 

2. ‘‘No sectarian tenets shall ever be 
taught in any school supported in whole or 
in part by the state, nation, or by the pro- 
ceeds of any tax levied upon any commun- 
ity. Make education compulsory so far as 
to deprive all persons who cannot read and 
write from becoming voters after the year 
1890—disfranchising none, however, on 
grounds of illiteracy who may be voters at 
the time this amendment takes effect.” 

8. ‘Declare church and state forever 
separate and distinct, but each free within 
its proper sphere, and that all church prop- 
erty shall bear its own proportion of taxa- 
tion.” 

The President’s programme fills a larger 
space and embraces more particulars than 
that of Mr. Blaine. What he says about 
the taxation of church property would be 
very appropriate in a governor’s message, 
addressed to a state legislature; but we do 
not see that Congress has anything to do 
with the question in the exercise of its tax- 
ing power or in that of proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The President 
is right in his opinion that church property 
should be taxed, in common with all other 
private property; yet the whole genius and 
spirit of the Constitution leave this question 
to be determined by the respective states. So, 
also, the President’s theory as to an intelli- 
gence qualification for voting may be very 
sound doctrine; yet there is not the slightest 
probability that two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress will propose the theory in the form 
of an amendment to the Constitution, or 
that three-quarters of the states would ratify 
such an amendment: The principle is 
adopted in the constitutions of only three 
states in the Union, and this one fact is quite 
sufficient to settle the point in the negative. 
The question, moreover, is one which, ac 
cording to the general policy of the Consti- 
tution, should be determined by each state 
for itself. 

The plan of the President in regard to 
the public schools is both positive and neg- 
ative. The positive part consists in making 
it the constitutional duty of the states to 
establish and maintain such schools and to 





give adequate opportunity for ‘‘ the educa. 
tion of all the children in the rudimentary 


branches within their respective limits, 
irrespective of sex, color, birthplace, or 
religion.” The public would be interested 
to learn from the President how such a 
duty would be enforced in case a state 
failed to comply with it. Without some 
method of enforcement it would be prac- 
tically of but little consequence. Whether 
a state shall have a public school system or 
not is purely and absolutely a state question— 
as much so as the question whether it shall 
have a prison or a police system; and it 
should be left to the sovereign discretion of 
every state. The General Government was 
not organized to educate the people or take 
the superintendence of their education. 

The negative part of the President’s plan 
substantially coincides with the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Blaine in respect to the 
use of school funds and goes beyond it in 
prohibiting the teaching of religious, sec- 
tarian, atheistic, or pagan tenets in any 
school sustained in whole or in part by the 
state. Whether Bible-reading, opening the 
school by prayer, and singing religious 
hymns would come within the prohibition 
would be a question of construction, in re- 
gard to which we can express no opinion, 
because the President has not given the ex- 
act words of the amendment which he de- 
sires to have adopted. All he has done is to 
indicate the subject in general terms, show- 
ing very clearly the drift of his own mind, 
but not showing the precise thing which he 
would have accomplished. 

The only other idea in the President’s 
programme in relation to religion is the one 
which ‘‘ declares church and state forever 
separate and distinct, but each free within 
its proper sphere.” This language is alto- 
gether too general, too ambiguous, and too 
susceptible of diverse constructions to be of 
any practical service. The way to gain the 
end is not to delegate the powers which in 
their exercise involve a union of church and 
state, or prohibit specifically the exercise of 
any powers which necessarily lead to the 
result. A mere general dogma on any sub- 
ject will not do for a constitutional law. 
Making constitutions which are to be the 
basis of powers to be exercised or of re- 
straints to be imposed and enforced is a 
work that demands the utmost arcuracy in 
the use of words. 

Taking, then, ex-Speaker Blaine’s pro- 
posed amendment and the President’s 
general suggestions together, it seems by 
no means improbable that they will give a 
new impetus to the discussion of the prin- 
ciples, political and religious, that are in- 
volved in the school question. The edito- 
rials of newspapers, the numerous letters 
of correspondents, and the conflicting sen- 
timents expressed by different persons 
show that the discussion has already begun 
with renewed earnestness. Precisely what 
shape the question will take and to what 
extent and in what manner it may be allied, 
if at all, with the policy and movements of 
political parties, especially in the approach- 
ing presidential election, is a point not now 
determinable with any certainty; yet ic 
would not be at all surprising if the Re- 
publican party should think it expedient to 
court, and, if possible, make an issue 
with Democracy on this subject. -The 
Democratic party depends largely upon 
Catholic votes for its hopes of success, and 
it is well known that the attack upon our 
public school system and the clamor for a 
division of school funds come mainly from 
Catholics. They, of course, will not be 
likely to look with favor upon Mr. Blaine’s 
amendment, or upon the views of the Pres- 
ident; and, hence, the difficult problem for 
the managers of the Democratic party to 
solve is to decide what shall be its attitude 
on this subject. Shall they accept or op- 

se the amendment proposed by Mr. 

laine? 

With such an issue, if made, asa mere 
matter of party strategy between Republic- 
ans and Democrats, we have no concern. 
Yet the great principles which are involved 
in the question, and which in their various 
applications bring te the surface the whole 
subject of church and state, civil govern- 
ment and religion, in their relations to each 
other, are matters of the very deepest inter- 
est. Some years since the attention of the 
public was strongly called to this subject by 
the action of the board of education at Cin- 
cinnati. At that time the author of this 
article expressed hig views on the question 
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THe INDEPENDENT. He proposes now to 
renew the discussion in another series, re- 
garding himself as at liberty to make any 
use which he thinks proper of the published 
results of previous labors. The present 
seems an opportune moment for asking the 
people to think upon a question which, if 
ever scttled rightly and finally, must be set- 
tled in accordance with the principles that 
lie at the foundation of our pojitical system. 





HYMNS OF THE WILLOW. 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK M. BIRD. 





Dvunrine the first half of the last century 
two of the greatest lights of the British re- 
ligious world were disappointed in love. It 
may afford comfort to young men in the 
like estate to know that this happened to 
persons no less distinguished for wisdom 
and holiness than Isaac Watts and John 
Wesley. At least the second of these cases 
is clear, though the first may have to be 
taken with a peradventure. Says Milner, 
in his ‘‘ Life of Watts”: ‘In early life he is 
said to have formed an attachment for Miss 
Singer and to have sought in vain the 
honor of her hand. If his passion was 
ever more than Platonic, it afterward sub- 
sided into pure and sincere friendship. 
Certain it is, he found no second attach- 
ment.” 

But Dr. Belcher, in his ‘‘ Historical 
Sketches of Hymns,” and the Rev. 8. W. 
Christophers, in a similar English work, are 
more confident. They say that the fair 
Elizabeth (afterward Mrs. Rowe and of 
great repute for poetical and other gifts 
and graces) somewhat unkindly told her 
suitor that she loved the jewel, but could 
not admire the casket; the jewel being pre- 
sumably his inner man, the casket its bodily 
integument. In the latter part of this 
opinion she was afterward supported by 
the gentleman who, seeing for the first 
time, and in a coffee-house, the not gigantic 
form of the excellent maker of lyrics and 
logic, cried out, in surprise: ‘‘ What, is that 
the great Dr. Watts?” To whom he, turn- 
ing suddenly, replied, with spirit: 

“* Were I so tall to reach the pole 
And grasp the ocean with a span, 
I must be measured by my soul. 
The mind’s the stature of the man.” 

With this view, however, Miss Singer did 
not coincide, having her share of feminine 
nicety and fully her share of masculine 
admirers. The poet Prior (so the story 
goes) was one of them, and according to 
Mrs. Barbauld 

“S$ raphic Kerr and tuneful Watts were hers.” 

Dr. Belcher and his follower go on to 
assert that the father of English hymnody, 
thus repulsed, took refuge in sacred verse. 
He ‘“‘submitted to what he considered an 
arrangement of Divine Providence, and 
then wrote” this hymn: ‘‘ How sweetly his 
disappointment in the creature melts in de- 
votion to his Lord,” as follows: 


“LOVE TO THE CREATURES IS DANGEROUS. 


* How vain are all things here below! 
How false, and yet how fair! 
Each pleasure hath its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare. 


“ The brightest things below the sky 
Give but a flattering light ; 
We should suspect some danger nigh 
Where we possess delight. 


“ Our dearest joys and nearest friends, 
The partners of our blood, 
Tlow they divide our wavering minds 
And leave but half for God! 


* The fondness of a creature’s love, 
How strong it strikes the sense; 
Thither the warm affections move, 
Nor can we call ’em thence. 


“ Dear Saviour, let thy beauties be 
My soul’s eternal food, 
And grace command my heart away 
From all created good.” 


His clerical commentators go into raptures 
over this, ‘‘the beauty of which both the 
Christian and the poct will admire.” ‘‘ The 
poet ” not so much, probably; nor, perhaps, 
our readers. The feeling of it is a little 
mawkish and the expression commonplace. 
It is hardly fair to find fault with the swb- 
stance of his lamentation. When one is 
wearing the green willow there is but one 
pious thing to say, and the only difference be- 
tween dévout poets will be in the way of say- 
ing it; and to say it at all suggests the moral 
which the fox drew from the grapes. While 
one is seeking them, they may be sweet 
enough; but when found to be out of reach 
it is in order to point out how unwholesome 
they might have proved. 

But in this case, supposing the origin of 
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_ these verses to be as suggested (which seems 
‘not at all unlikely), the poet was not quite 


just to the lady. She had not in any sense 
been “ false.” It was furthest from her in- 
tention to be ‘a snare” to him ora “ dan- 
ger.” Her only fault lay in not liking him 
well enough to marry him. If his “‘ warm 
affections moved” too readily in her direc- 
tion and he found himself unable to “ call 
em thence,” when this became the proper 
thing to do, all that was purely his own 
affair 

John Wesley, a few decades later, had 
more excuse for tuning his instrument to 
this doleful pitch. Of all wise and good men 
commend us to the founder of Methodism 
for the most extraordinary ill success in 
affairs of the heart. He had at least three 
that we know of (counting his marriage, 
which, perhaps, was not strictly an affair 
of the heart, but which turned out worse 
than its predecessors), and any one of them 
was enough to demolish an ordinary man. 
That he did not turn cynic and misan- 
thrope and that his repute and usefulness 
were not ruined show him an exception to 
general rules; while his perseverance in 
trying the fatal field again and again ex- 
hibited an indomitable courage and a 
touching confidence in his kind. Perhaps 
his long and arduous study of the human 
heart was directed too exclusively toward 
the side of its religious emotions and sus- 
ceptibilities, counting out those baser and 
purely mundane affections to which even 
he and his most ardent converts were still 
liable. Could this have been the cause of 
the bhinders and mishaps which recurred 
as often as he strayed under the baleful in- 
fluence of Venus? At least, he did not 
think so. 

It was at Savannah, in 1736, that the en- 
thusiastic missioner was taken in and done 
for by Sophia Carston. Her uncle, Gov- 
ernor Oglethorpe, may have laid the plot 
against what seemed the excessive and 
ascetic zeal of his young friend, and the 
best means to lure him back toward whole- 
some walks of ordinary life might naturally 
be a young lady. Perhaps the fair convert 
was in some degree sincere. As to the 
measure of her carnestness, each reader is 
entitled to his or her own opinion. But the 
dam .el’s levity of temper proved too much 
for the part she had to play, once out of 
her preceptor’s sight. He sought her at 
Frederica, and at his remonstrance she ‘in 
resentment told him she would go to En- 
gland immediately.’ At this, says he: “I 
was at first a little surprised; but I soon re- 
covered my spirits and remembered my 
calling.” Southey thinks it was on this oc- 
casion he wrote a certain hymn, which, as 
Wesley himself says, was done at Savan- 
nah, in 1736. It is from the German of 
Tersteegen and as it stands is one of our 
noblest sacred songs. The familiar verses 
receive added significance by reading be- 
tween the lines the story of their origin; 
for, whether or no composed at the moment 
Southey supposes, it certainly grew out of 
this affair. 

“Thou hidden love of God, whose hight 
Whose depth unfathomed no man knows, 
Isee from far thy beauteous light, 
Inly I sigh for thy repose. 


My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest till it finds rest in thee. 


“Thy secret voice invites me still 
The sweetness of thy yoke to prove, 
And fain I would; but though my will 
Be fixt, yet wide my passions rove. 
Yet hindrances strew all the way; 
I aim at thee, yet from thee stray. 


“Tis mercy all that thou hast brought 
My mind to seek her peace in thee. 
Yet while | seek but find thee not 
No peace my wand’ring soul shall see. 
Oh! when shall all my wand’rings end, 
And all my steps to thee-ward tend? 


** Is there a thing beneath the sun 
That strives with thee my heart to share? 
Ah! tear it thence and reign alone, 
The Lord of every motion there. 
Then shall my heart from earth be free, 
When it has found repose in thee. 


“Oh! hide this self from me, that 1 
No'more, but Christ in me may live, 
My vile affections crucify, 
Nor let one darling lust survive. 
In all things nothing may I see, 
Nothing desire or seek but thee. 


“O Love, thy sovereign aid impart, 
To save me from low-thoughted care; 
Chase this self-will through all my heart, 
Through all its latent mazes there. 
Make me thy duteous child, that 1 
Ceaseless may Abba, Father, cry. 


* Ah! no;s ne'er will I backward turn. ° 
Thine wholly, thine alone Iam. 
Thrice happy he who views with scorn 
Earth’s toys, for thee his constant flame. 





Oh! help, that 1 may never move 
From the blest footsteps of thy love. 


“Each moment draw from earth away 
My heart, that lowiy waits thy call. 
Speak to my inmost soul, and say: 
‘Tam thy Love, thy God, thy All’ 
To feel thy power, to hear thy voice, 
To taste thy love is all my choice.” 

The matter of this is nearly identical with 
that of Watts’s lament, given above; but the 
tone is higher. There is more refinement 
and more dignity in it. Watts complains 
that he cannot call home his straying 
affections from their unappreciative object. 
Wesley determines that his shal/ return; and 
they do. 

Yet not at once, if Southey’s theory be 
correct; for the quarrel was made up and 
the affair went on. But the lady’s conduct 
was not satisfactory. Perhaps, too sure of 
her game, she relaxed the vigor of her 
efforts to conform to her lover’s stern re- 
quirements. A friend warned him to drop 
it, and he “‘ propounded the matter to the 
Moravian elders.” What Dulcinea thought 
of this singular proceeding we are not in- 
formed; but the elders told him to stop, and 
he did so, with this prayer: ‘‘ Oh! never give 
me over to my own heari’s desires nor let 
me follow my own imaginations.” (Here 
was the proper place for hymn-making, and 
here I think it came in.) Miss Canston, 
upon this, married another man; and Wesley 
excommunicated her—not for marrying, but 
for what he considered unchristian behav- 
ior. After this they had lively times, of 
course. There were legal proceedings 
against the parson and it was high time for 
him to quit the colony. On the voyage 
home he seems to have translated another 
German hymn, beginning ‘Jesus, thy 
boundless love to me.” At least, he says: 
‘In the beginning of 1738, as I was return- 
ing from thence, the cry of my heart was: 

** Oh! grant that nothing in my soul 
May dwell but thy pure love alone. 
Oh ! may thy love possess me whole, 
My joy. my treasure, and my crown. 
Strange fires fur from my heart remove, 
Mp every act, word, thought be love.’”’ 

After this he took a long rest from 
‘*strange fires,” till 1749, when he fell into 
them again, and was burnt accordingly. He 
could stand it better now, being older and 
of established reputation; but his heart was 
softer than before with the tenderness that 
belongs to a good man’s emotionally unoc- 
cupied maturity. This time the heroine 
was Grace Murray, ne Norman, the widow 
of a sailor, twelve years his junior. We 
know all about the affair from himself, 
though the curious account was not printed 
till 1848; and enough about the lady, whose 
religious experiences he committed to paper. 
When scarcely four years old she received 
impressions and was noticed for uncommon 
seriousness. At seven she felt her soul over- 
powered with the love of God and loved all 
mankind. Later her light grew dim—chiefly 
through marriage and a husband who was 
not pious. But she heard Whitefield;and then 
Wesley, and was converted. She developed 
wonderful gifts as a class-leader and spir- 
itual maid-of-all-work, and in some parts of 
the country was in almost as great demand 
as her teacher. By and by he set her to 
keep house for him, and after a while 
thought of promoting her still higher: 
“Show me one in all the English annals 
whom God has employed in so high a de- 
gree. I might say in all the history of the 
Church from our Lord’s death to this day. 
This is no hyperbole, but plain, demonstra- 
ble fact; and, if it be, who so proper to be 
my wife?” Still she had curious vicissi- 
tudes; or had had until this prospect of 
earthly bliss and glory opened. ‘‘I was vi- 
olently tempted to throw myself down and 
dash my brains out.” I wished I had never 
been born. I wished I had no soul. I wished 
I had been a beast or acreeping thing.” 
“‘T rose up and hastened to S. Proctor’s, 
where my band was waiting for me. I threw 
myself on the bed and roared aloud for the 
disquietness of my soul.” ‘Everything I 
saw or heard, the very blowing of the wind, 
the waving of the trees, the murmuring of 
the water, seemed to bespeak the wrath of 
God. . . . I thought the Papists were 
just going to swallow us up.” 

Equally striking are her more sanguine 
and confident moods. ‘‘S. [Sister] Tinkler 
had known the peace of God, but was now 
a sinner stript of all. Icried to God and 
was constrained to say: ‘Now, J. Tinkler, 
your soul isset at liberty!’” ‘‘ We could 
searcely do anything but pray day and 
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night, and continued therein twice till past 
two in the morning.” 

This eminent sister was not a well- 
balanced character, plainly. Plenty of 
material, but imperfectly adjusted; poetic 
temperament in excess, and what she called 
her heart out of all proportion to what we 
may be allowed to call her brains. In 
short, somewhat feather-witted and unsub- 
stantial, A very charming person, doubt- 
less; but not so reliable as might be. 

So we are not surprised to hear of her 
being engaged to two gentlemen at once, 
and in love with both of them. One was 
her master; the other was one of his preach- 
ers, John Bennet. Whichever of them she 
had seen last she liked hest and would agree 
to marry. And thus a game of seesaw 
went on for some time, from the beginning 
of which—v. ¢., from her first dalliance with 
his rival—said Wesley, ‘‘I date her fall.” 
A good many people knew of the affair and 
interested themselves in it. Some disap- 
proved, for the bride-elect was ‘‘low-born” 
and ‘‘aservant.” There was more or less 
scandal, of course, which Wesley regarded 
with his usual sublime superiority. ‘And 
let them say this. It would hurt just as 
much as a thousand things they have said 
before.” Misrepresentations were circula- 
ted and outside pressure brought to bear on 
the two characters of the drama to force 
them apart. 

All this had little weight with the hero, 
who was old enough and strong enough to 
know his own mind. But the heroine was 
of softer fiber. She hardly knew whom to 
trust and was in a straight betwixt two. 
At length Charles Wesley stepped in as 
deus ex inachini, carried her off bodily ona 
pillion, and had her married to Bennet. 
Then followed a gencral meeting, with 
proper tears, hewilderments, explanations, 
and repentings. ‘‘ Before she rose he fell on 
his knees, too, and asked my pardon for 
what he had spoken of me. Between them 
both I knew not what to say or do. I can 
forgive, but who can redress the wrong?’ 
He concludes, as to some of the practices 
whereby the end was brought about: “If 
these things arg so, hardly has such ua case 
heen from the beginning of the world.” 

Out of this affair came, perhaps, the long- 
est of all ‘‘ Willow Songs”: ‘‘ A short ac- 
count of the whole I drew up a few days 
after in the following lines, in riding be- 
tween Leeds and Newcastle.” It is not in 
his best vein, by any means, and perhaps 
for this reason—more likely from its sub- 
ject-matter—has not been included in Dr. 
Osborn’s 13-volume reprint of ‘*The Poet- 
ical Works of J. and C. Wesley,” though 
Moore and Tyerman have used it in their 
lives of the author. It is still extant in his 
own handwriting and appended to the 
tract, whence I take as many verses as the 
reader will demand: 


*O Lord! I bow my sinful head; 
Righteous are all thy ways with man, 
Yet suffer me with thee to plead, 
With lowly reverence to complain, 
With deep unuttered grief to groan, 
Ob! what is this that thou hast done? 


“ Oft, as this giddy youth I roved, 
And danced along the flowery way, 
By chance or thoughtless passion moved, 
An easy, unsuspicious prey, 
I fell, while love’s envenomed dart 
Thrilled through my veins and tore my heart.” 
(This sounds as if he had had more early 
affaires du ceur than we know of. But 
pious people are apt to be overly severe with 
their own past, and no one else would have 
called his youth ‘‘ giddy.”) 
* At length, by sad experience taught, 
Firm I shook off the abject yoke, 
Abhorred his sweetiy-poisonous draught, 
Through all his wily fetters broke ; 
Fixed my desires on things above 
And languished for celestial love. 


“ Borne on the wings of sacred hope, 
Long had I soared and spurned the ground, 
When, panting for the mountain-top, 
My soul a kindred spirit found; 
By Heaven entrusted to my care 
The daughter of my faith and prayer.” 
That was the point, one sees. She was such 
a good Methodist, with rare gifts and graces, 
and would have helped him so in his work. 
Nobody at this time of day would venture 
to suspect John Wesley of less than the 
largest measure of unselfish conscientious- 
ness to which man may attain. He was guile- 
less enougl—too guileless, perhaps—Aine 
ille lachryme. Then follows the spiritual 
biography of this ‘‘kindred spirit.” But 
this ‘‘ Short Account ” is in thirty-one stan- 
zas and we shall have to omit most of them. 
It gets on at length to an illness in which 
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a good deal of her. What follows agrees 
almost literally with his prose narrative. 


“ "Twas now I bowed my aching head, 
While sickness shook the house of clay, 
Duteous she ran with humble speed, 
Love's tenderest offices to pay; 
To ease my pain, to soothe my care, 
To uphold my feeble hands in prayer. 


“ Amazed, I cried: ‘Surely for me 
A help prepared of Heaven thou art! 
Thankful I take the gift from thee, 
O Lord; nor aught on earth shall part 
The souls whom thou hast joined above 
In Jasting bonds of sacred love.’ 


“ Abashed, she spake; ‘Oh! whatis this? 
Far above all my boldest hope! 
Can God, beyond my utmost wish, 
Thus lift his worthless handmaid up? 
This only could my soul desire, 
This only (had I dared) require.’ 


“ From that glad hour, with growing love, 
Heaven’s lat st, dearest gift I viewed; 
While pleased each moment to improve, 
We urged our way with strength renewed— 
Our one desire, our common aim, 
To extol our gracious Master’s name. 


‘Companions now in weal and woe, 
No power on earth could us divide, 
Nor summer’s heat nor wintry snow 
Could tear my partner from my side; 
Nor toil, nor weariness, nor pain, 
Nor horrors of the angry main.” 
(He took her along on some of his jour- 
neys, not deigning to regard gossip thereat.) 
“ Oft (though as yet the nuptial tie 
Was not) clasping her hand in mine: 
* What force,’ she said, ‘ beneath the sky 
Can now our well-knit souls dis: >in? 
With thee I'd go to India’s coast, 
To worlds in distant ocean’s lost.’ 


“Such was the friend, than life more dear, 
Whon, in one luckless, baleful hour 
(Forever mentioned with a tear) 
The tempest’s unresisted power 
(Oh ! the unutterable smart! ) 
Tore from my inly-bleeding heart. 
** Unsearchable thy judgments are, 
O Lord, a bottomless abyss; 
Yet sure thy love, thy guardian care 
O’er all thy works extended is. 
0, why didst Thou the blessing send? 
Or why thus snatch away my friend? 


“ What Thou hast done I know not now, 
Suffice I shall hereafter know. 
Beneath thy band I humbly bow: 
That still I live to Thee I owe. 
O, teach thy deep! y-humbled son 
To say: ‘ Father, thy will be done!’ 


“ Teach me from every pleasing snare 
To keep the issues of my heart; 
Be Thou my Love, my Joy, my Fear; 
Thou my Eternal Portion art. 
Be Thou my never-failing Friend, 
And love, O love me to the end.” 

The next year Wesley married Mrs. 
Vizelle; but he wrote no verses about that 
disappointment, The subject did not admit 
of them. 

These bits of personal history may not be 
unacceptable to such as hold, nor useless to 
such as do not hold that saints are made of 
common clay. A wise man may sometimes 
make a fool of himself or be made a fool of 
by circumstances, especially in his love af- 
fairs; and a good man may get into a bad 
light and look like a villain. But if he 
meant well and had any common sense at 
bottom he will generally come out clean in 
the end. If not, not. 





SCIENCE VS. POETRY. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 





Vassar CoLLEecE has long had a habit of 
giving pleasant and unique entertainments 
on frequent occasions. These are usually 
undertaken by its numerous societies, which 
represent a wide variety of tastes and stud- 
ies. A few days agothe Philalethian So- 
ciety, one of the earliest organizations of 
the College, held a public discussion in the 
spacious chapel, which was participated in 
by two of its members, on the question: 
“Are Science and Poetry Antagonistic?” 
The affirmative was sustained by Miss Grace 
E. Bliss and the negative by Miss Elizabeth 
M. Gifford. 

As so much has been said about the high- 
er education of women and their success 
in studies requiring some grasp of intellect, 
a cursory glance at this argument of the 
fair-faced seniors may possess an interest 
quite ulterior to that involved in the edify- 
ing topic which they treated. The affirma- 
tive held that poetry, of all the arts, is most 
affected by civilization. The poetic instinct 
is divine; its power in the production of 
beauty is undeniable; but poetry as a move- 
ment is relatively retrograde. The mighty 
forces of science seem to be interposing 
against its further development. It is 
commonly remarked that the best poetry is 
written in the dawn of a nation’s existence, 
and it is equally true that in nearly every 
jiterature the first purpose for which lan- 
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position. This shows some subtle affinity 
between rude language and the poetic gift. 
“«In the early stages of its development a lan- 
guage is fresh, real, and simple. Words are 
specific and convey distinct images to the 
mind. Their comparative scantiness makes 
the realm of metaphor almost infinite, and 
the result is ardor, impulsiveness, brilliancy 
in composition. | Wherein lies the extra- 
ordinary power of the old English ballads ? 
It is found in the intense earnestness con- 
veyed by each word. The author’s thought 
has vitalized every line; his poem is en- 
dowed with life, with soul.” 


On the other hand, science refines lan- 
guage; and, if it makes it more elegant, it 
leaves it less forceful. It gives us Latin and 
Greek terms, throwing the strong Anglo- 
Saxon element out. To be sure, as it opens 
new mysteries of creation it multiplies 
metaphors; but they lose in power as 
they increase in breadth. ‘‘ ‘ Language,’ 
says Max Muller, ‘is a dictionary of faded 
metaphors.’ He might have added: and the 
more brightly the sun of science shines the 
fainter do the colors become.” Even in the 
lesser scientific period of John Milton’s 
time this great bard, with his matchless 
imagination and his lofty themes, mourned 
that he was born an age too late. Poetry 
demands credulity. It deals with ghosts, 
goblins, angels, and fairies. The poet por- 
trays, but does not dissect these. His creed 
as to their existence or origin will, as Mac- 
aulay says, no more influence his poetry 
than notions of the lachrymal glands or the 
circulation of the blood will influence the 
painter in the tears of his Niobe or the 
blushes of his Aurora. 

The illusion poetry effects on mind has 
been likened to that produced on the eye by 
the magic lantern. ‘‘ As the lantern acts 
best in a dark room, poetry effects its pur- 
pose most completely in a dark age.” The 
object of science is truth. Poetry recoils 
from inquiry. ‘‘Like the snow crystal 
moved from its own clime, poetry loses the 
form which gives it beauty. It chooses the 
age cf romance and adventure. The nine- 
teenth century is dignified and reposeful. 
The change we are now undergoing is 
analogous to the revolution in the character 
of the Greeks during the Peloponnesian 
Wars, as shown in Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides. The one abounds in miracles, affect- 
ing the imagination and national pride; the 
other is critical and philosophical. It was 
the passage of the Greek mind from poetry 
to science and philosophy. The necessity 
of some imagination in the mind that pro- 
pounds scientific theories was recognized; 
but the speaker asserted this was somewhat 
difficult in kind and is limited and controlled 
by facts. As the scientist works to secure 
knowledge, he carefully studies premise and 
conclusion and sometimes lays too much 
stress on particular results. ‘‘ You recall 
that member of the French Assembly who 
told the astronomer, Laplace, that he con- 
sidered the discovery of a new planet far 
less important than that of a new pudding, 
since we already have more planets than we 
know what to.do with, while we never 
could have puddings enough.” In many 
poets—particularly the German ones—there 
seems to be an utter absence of the logical 
faculty. Shakespeare, the one great excep- 
tion, proves the rule. ‘‘ He was a miracu- 
lous creation, formed to give us a slight 
conception of the power and versatility of 
that Mind in whose likeness our own minds 
are formed. 

The negative speaker, on taking the floor, 
remarked that, though science and poetry 
are in their sources, aims, and action unlike, 
they are nowise in opposition. They differ, 
but are not discordant, and in certain ways 
complement and promote each other’s de- 
velopment. It has been often said that the 
advance of civilization and the growth of 
the analytic mind would result in the total 
extinction of poetry. The fact, however, 
that ballads like those of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which were the outgrowth of the rude 
and adventurous life of semi-barbarism, are 
not longer reproduced is the only founda- 
tion for this belief. But the loss of these is 
slight in comparison with the advancement 
poetry has received from the impulse given 
by science. Language, from being ambig- 
uous and, consequently, inexpressive, has 
now grown apt and precise. Instead of 
harshness and uncouthness, it shows refine- 





combinations, both of thoughts and. of 
words, are created and made current, In- 
finite stores of metaphorical illustration are 
opened. Poetry in early times was nota 
magic lantern, but a star shining in a dark 
place. Another star has arisen which 
does not dim the radiance of the first, but 
adds thereto its own glory, and the two 
shine on together.’ 

If we admit Paradise Lost and the Iliad 
to be of equal poetic merit, it does not prove 
poetry retrogressive. e may as well say 
there has been no advancé in mental science 
since Aristotle’s time, from the fact that he 
discovered nearly every law of psychology 
which has been laboriously rediscovered by 
Hume, Reid, and Hamilton. ‘‘ When 
Homer wrote the Iliad the Greeks had 
reached as high a point of literary refine- 
ment as had the English when Milton wrote 
Paradise Lost. English poetry did not be- 
gin where Greek poetry left off. Between 
the twelfth century and the seventeenth 
scientific knowledge advanced from the 
vague speculations of the alchemist to the 
precise and reliable teachings of Sir Isaac 
Newton. During this time there was also 
an advance in poetry. In the thirteenth 
century Orm wrote his poem beginning: 

“ Thiss boc its numbers Orm reborn, 
For this that Orm it wrohhte.” 
In the seventeenth Milton began his epic 
with the words: . 
“ Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woes, 
With loss of Eden, till our greater Man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse!” 

Many people have the idea that the im- 
agination is limited to poetry, that it has 
little to do with everyday life, and is espe- 
cially incompatible with scientific investiga- 
tion. Never was there a more unwarranted 
conclusion. Imagination is as essential to 
the existence of science as to the existence 
of poetry. Without it science could not 
advance one step. What are our scientific 
theories but the works of the loftiest im- 
agination? No poet ever went so far into 
the realm of poetry as Dalton when he in- 
vented the atomic theory. That theory, 
the creation of the brain of the scientist, 
enables us to hold ultimate atoms between 
the points of our pincers, and to weigh 
them in a scale of millimeters. The vibra- 
tory theory is the result of such an exercise 
of the imagination as would write the 
grandest epic. By the help of this faculty 
the scientist, as well as the poet, 

“ Bodies forth the forms of things unknown, 


and gives to airy nothing 
A local] habitation and a name.” 


Tyndall says: ‘‘Imagination is the 
mightiest instrument in science. In fact, 
without this power our knowledge would 
be a mere tabulation of coexistences and 
sequences. We should still believe in the 
succession of day and night, summer and 
winter; but the soul of force would be dis- 
lodged from our universe, casual relations 
would disappear, and with them the science 
which is now binding the parts of Nature 
into one organic whole.” 

The scientist is a teacher, and so is the 
poet. It would be difficult to say which is 
more of one. Is it Aristotle or Shakes- 
peare, Hamilton or Goethe? Lofty imagin- 
ation and comprehensive judgment often go 
together. It was truly said that Schiller’s 
greatest faculty was ‘‘a half-poetical, half- 
philosophical imagination; a faculty teem- 
ing with magnificence and brilliancy; now 
adorning or aiding to erect a stately pyramid 
of scientific speculations; now brooding 
over the abysses of thought and feeling, 
till thoughts and feelings else unutterable 
were embodied in expressive forms.” Haz- 
litt’s description of the things it is necessary 
a poet should know is precisely what can- 
not be neglected by the scientist. These 
are the study of man in different conditions 
of life, the minute study of external nature, 
and the cultivation of a habit of mind which 
looks for resemblances among things that 
are different. Bacon cails that a shallow 
philosophy which betrays no poetry. Said 
the speaker: ‘‘Is my perception of the 
beauty in a crystal of hoar-frost the less ac- 
curate because I have in some degree at- 
tained unto a knowledge of the wonderful 
laws by which itis crystallized? Does it 
stir my imagination the less because of that 
knowledge? Is a sunset the less inspiring 
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is a property depending upon vibration? ” 

We can think of no time when poetry did 
not exist. In ages so remote that science 
can only question concerning them there 
was the greatest inspiration for the poet, if 
only the poet had been there. ‘‘ Truth of 
any kind whatever belongs to both science 
and poetry; for science in its highest sense 
is truth, and poetry in its highest sense is 
one of the forms of the expression of truth. 
Can truth and the expression of truth be 
antagonistic?” 

I am conscious of some failure in this 
compound of synopsis and quotation to do 
adequate justice to these essays. And I 
should despair especially in trying to set 
forth the grouping, local color, and ensemble 
which go to make up the attractions of a 
Vassar exhibition. One needs to see the 
beauty of a full gallery of young and ardent 
faces, a tastefully-adorned audience-hall oc- 
cupied by people of culture, and a platform 
lighted up as by enchantment, and to hear 
music of so perfect an amateur kind that we 
have only to close our eyes to suppose our- 
selves under the influence of some recog- 
nized artist. But of these and other things 
it is not necessary to speak. I imagine that 
what is here offered will show, at least, that 
the female senior mind is capable of very 
much the same logical effort as that exhib- 
ited by young men in college; and that the 
attempt to hestow a higher culture upon 
women is, so far as the evidence in hand 
goes, in nowise a mistake. 





MODERN MIRACLES IN RELATION 
TO PRAYER. 





BY PROF. E. D. SANBORN, LL.D. 


Bors the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions were based on miracles. These extra- 
ordinary displays of the divine power seem 
to have been made to an ignorant and preju- 
diced race, to impress revealed truth more 
forcibly upon their minds. Without such 
proofs of God’s presence they would not 
believe. The people and the age required 
the thunder of Sinai to arrest their attention 
and compel their consent to God’s messages. 
The same was substantially true of the 
apostate formalists whom Christ addressed. 
Their consciences could be aroused only by 
signs and wonders. 

The miraculous history of the Bible con- 
stitutes the basis of our creed. We cannot 
interpret one page without the recognition of 
miracles. It is natural that such extraor- 
dinary interpositions of the Deity should 
make a lasting impression upon the devout 
mind. Hence, the whole kistory of Chris- 
tianity has been filled with wonders, actual 
or invented, resembling the real miracles of 
the Bible. The Catholic Church still be- 
lieves in supernatural gifis and agencies, 
and its miracles were undoubied while it 
was the only Christian church with unques- 
tioned power. The ecclesiastical history of 
the venerable Bede is filled with miracles as 
marvelous as the tales of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” 

Protestants generally believe that miracles 
ceased with the apostolic age, without pre- 
tending to draw any sharply-defined bound- 
ary line. Some good Protestants, howevér, 
still maintain the existence of miracles. Dr. 
Bushnell in ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural” 
takes this ground; but, unfortunately, that 
belief has too often been associated with 
fanaticism, and. i: the words of Archbishop 
Warburton, ‘‘wno hath not heard of the 
wondrous power of the imagination when 
raised and inflamed by fanaticism ?” 

There are very strange things in the his- 
tory of heathenism, as well as of Christianity. 
If we are bound to refer to supernatural 
agency all that we cannot account for upon 
known principles, the miraculous part of 
the world’s history will far exceed that 
which records ordinary events. 

The pythoness of Apollo was said to be 
inspired. She uttered mysterious predic- 
tions in lofty verse, which she was unquali- 
fied to compose in her sober moments. 
This is well attested. Many modern enthu- 
siasts have uttered strange prophecies and 
even spoken in an unknown tongue when 
under strong excitement, which they af- 
firmed to be the mighty power. of God. 
During the dark ages it was not uncommon 
for religious devotees and excitable persons 
to ‘‘speak with tongues.” This gift is 
usually ascribed to immediate revelation. 








Sometimes even the monks concluded that 
it was a proof of demoniacal possession. 

The history of religious fanaticism shows 
a strange medley of opinion. At one time 
the speaking with tongues is from ‘above; 
at another from beneath. We have well- 
attested cases of speaking with tongues in 
this century. The followers of the eloquent 
but eccentric Edward Irving were thus gift- 
ed. As, unfortunately, the gift of inter- 
preting was not imparted to the spectators, 
who were not sufficiently versed in linguistic 
lore to understand their inspired teachers, 
it seemed to be a very useless display of 
celestial literature. 

But the gift of tongues is of rare occur- 
rence in modern times.’ All the other 
apostolic gifts of working miracles were 
claimed by John Wesley. Prophecy, super- 
natural aids in his ministry, healing the 
sick, casting out devils, and the inflicting of 
divine vengeance on his opposers are most 
fully claimed in his journals as of fre- 
quent occurrence. He sometimes received 
answers to his prayers without that grace 
which is supposed to be essential to the 
prayer of faith—submission: 

“From the directions I received from 
God this day touching an affair of the 
greatest importance, I could not but ob- 
serve the mistake of those who assert 
will not answer your prayer unless your 
heart be wholly resigned to his will. "| 
heart was not entirely resigned to his will, 
yet I know and am assured .he heard my 


. 


voice and sent forth his light and his truth.” 


This is carrying the efficiency of prayer 
further than the followers ef Edward Irv- 
ing were wont todo. They maintained that 
miracles were wrought in answer to prayer; 
but submission and faith are considered 
e-sential. 

The Morning Watch, the organ of the 
followers of Irving, Erskine, and others, 
holds the following language respecting a 
miraculous cure wrought in answer to 
prayer upon a Miss Fancourt: 


“Tt isa mere mockery of God to pray 
without expecting an answer. Such an- 
swers to prayer, such miracles have been 
experienced by every believer. The life of 
faith cannot subsist without them, and, so 
far from wondering at the occurrence of 
miracles, we wonder at their apparent rarity 
and could adduce from *> own experience 
and that of ultimate friends facts of daily 
occurrence as supernatural as the cure of 
Miss Fancourt. Every miracle is an answer 
to prayer and the prayer of faith is omnip- 
otent.” 


Such declarations invert the order of 
Nature and of Grace. They put the Gov- 
ernor of the universe completely into human 
hands and place the treasures of Heaven 
under the control of erring men. If men 
pray in faith to be made holier and better, 
there can be no doubt of their obtaining 
their requests. If they pray with right feel- 
ings for spiritual or even temporal blessings 
which it accords with the Divine Will to 
grant, they will undoubtedly receive them. 
But a mere mortal must either be endued 
with omniscience or be particularly inspired 
on each occasion to know in a given case— 
for instance, of sickness—whether God de- 
signs to heal the patient or not. Men often 
pray for that which would be injurious to 
them if bestowed. A presumptuous, finite 
*eing who assumes to control by his peti- 
tions the will of Jehovah may sometimes 
be cursed by a granted prayer and groan 
with the burden of his importunate choice. 

It is contrary to the history of the whole 
Church since the days of the apostles 
to suppose, as Wesley did, that God 
would suspend the laws of Nature, in 
answer to prayer, to cure the lameness 
of his horse, to scatter a dense fog, 
or even relieve his own violent headache. 
Such coincidences must be referred to 
other causes. To ascribe them to the mirac- 
ulous agency of prayer is false as a matter 
of Scripture interpretation. It is false 
morally, historically, and philosophically. 

Such assertions are fraught with infinite 
mischief, and, with the aid of a dreamy, 
misguiding enthusiasm, turn the heads of 
many silly though honest dupes of impos- 
ture. We do not doubt that Wesley prayed 
sincerely; and we doubt just as little that 
his horse’s lameness or his headache sud- 
denly disappeared. But we must not con- 
found antecedent and consequent with 
cause and effect. While rational, natural 
causes for these events may be assigned, it is 
idle to talk of miracles. It is madness to 
essert that when man asks God must hear. 
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The Anabaptists claimed that signs and 
tokens were granted in answer to their 
prayers. When the German princes marched 
against Miincer, the chief of these fanatics, 
he pointed his followers to a rainbow in the 
heavens as a pledge of his success; and his 
men, like the Jews at the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, were actually cut to pieces while 
watching the sign and waiting for Divine 
aid. 

But, says an objector, the facts are very 
many in confirmation of Divine interposi- 
tion in numerous instances, and facts are 
stubborn things. For instance, Wesley says 
of his own “Gift of Healing”: 

“‘T found Mr. Lowell in so violent a fever 
that there was little hope of his life. He 
revived the moment he saw me and fell into 
a breathing sweat. He began to recover 
from that time. In the evening I called 
upon Anne Calcut. She had been speech- 
less for some time. But almost as soon as 
we began to pray God restored her speech.” 

He speaks also of visiting many who had 
the spotted fever, a very malignant and fatal 
disease, and says: ‘‘I believe there was not 
one with whom we were but he recovered.” 
His journal is full of miracles more striking 
than these. We cannot suppose that Wes- 
ley would falsify the accounts. Indeed, he 
confidently appeals to living witnesses to 
confirm his statements. 

We do not wish to dispute the facts; but 
others equally striking may be cited from 
the higtory of quackery and imposture in 
every age—tmiracles wrought by men as 
notorious for their impiety and dishonesty 
as Wesley was famed for his sanctity. 
Wiseman, surgeon of Charles II, says: ‘I 
have been frequently an eye-witness of many 
hundreds of cures performed by His Majes- 
ty’s touch alone, without any assistance of 
surgery.” Dr. Carr mentions 92,107 per- 
sons as healed by the king’s touch. There 
was a quarto published in 1656 reciting the 
cures wrought by a handkerchief dipped in 
the blood of Charles I. Modern quackery 
can boast of thousands of miraculous cures 
equally striking. These all admit of a 
natural and easy interpretation by the power 
of faith, or the influence of the imagination, 
or a sudden effort of Nature. 

The fact that a patient revives after the 
offering of a prayer no more proves a mir- 
acle than the fact that the profligate Charles 
or the nostrums of an imposter, producing a 
like result, proves a miracle. 

We cannot trust human testimony with 
regard to providential interpositions, for the 
most honest men are liable to endless mis- 
takes when they try to fathom the Divine 
administration of affairs. Prayers are often 
apparently answered when the very things 
prayed for are granted; and yet no finite 
mind can tell whether the same results 
would not have come to pass had no prayers 
been offered. Devout men with opposite 
interests are praying earnestly for opposite 
results. Persons going to sea pray for fair 
weather and propitious gales; those on the 
land, whose crops are suffering from drought, 
pray for rain. In all wars the contending 
parties both pray for success, and we cannot 
doubt that good men are found on either 
side. 

The English Church prays every Sabbath: 
‘‘Defend thy humble servants in all assaults 
of our enemies; that we, surely trusting in 

thy defense, may not fear the power of any 
adversaries, through the might of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Yet bloody wars have 
often caused terrible fears and frequent de- 
feats. They also pray without ceasing “for 
all those afflicted or distressed in mind, 
body, and estate”; and afflictions and dis- 
tresses come as though no prayers had been 
offered. In their litany they pray to be de- 
livered from every conceivable evil and ask 
for all conceivable good; while no one ever 
expects these petitions to be literally an- 
swered. 

When Prince Albert was sick unto death 
the nation, by a special service, prayed for 
his restoration to health; but he died. The 
Prince of Wales was dangerously ill. The 
nation repeated a special form of prayer for 
his recovery, and he lived. All Christen- 
dom loved the father; only personal or 
political friends loved the son. Ever since 
the Gospel was first preached in Judea 
Christians have been praying for the con- 
version of the world; yet the work is very 
far from completion. We see, therefore, 
that a majority of the petitions of good men 
are not answered. 





We believe that the influence of prayer is 
to alarge extent subjective. The praying 
soul is benefited, although the specific thing 
asked for may be denied. It is not reason- 
able to presume that the laws of Nature will 
be suspended or reversed in answer to 
prayer. If the prayer of faith could now 
save the sick, good men would never die. 
Prayer is seldom effectual when not accom- 
panied with effort. The sincerity of the pe- 
tition is evinced by the activity of the peti- 
tioner. Men might have prayed for the con- 
version of the heathen for a thousand years 
without sending missionaries, and no soul 
would have been saved; for how could they 
hear without a preacher? 

The same is substantially true of prayer 
for individuals. If the person prayed for 
knows that others are interested in his 
spiritual welfare, he will be made thought- 
ful by the solicitude of his friends. Thus 
multitudes have been brought into the 
Kingdom of Heaven in answer to prayer 
where efforts seconded the petition to the 
Saviour. We believe that we have no cer- 
tain assurance that our prayers will be 
heard except when with humble and contrite 
hearts we ask for the assistance and conso- 
lations of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is 
ever present and can minister to our wants 
without infringing upon our free agency or 
miraculously altering or suspending the 
laws of Nature. 

Temporal blessings will also be bestowed 
when they are in accordance with the pur- 
poses of God. Weare taught to ask for 
our daily bread, but it is seldom bestowed 
without labor for it; nor will the ministra- 
tions of the Spirit be given for the conver- 
sion of others unless personal effort goes 
with the prayers. Faith and works must 
co-operate. 

ga 
OVER-CONTENT. 
A SONNET. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





I WouLD not be too happy in the joys 
That so fulfill my life: I would not rest 
Too satisfied if gifts the very best 
God grants were mine: the bliss that never 
cloys, 
Born of love’s perfectness : the equipoise 
Exact of flesh and spirit that keeps youths’ 
zest 
Still at its acmé: genius whose behest 
Art waits upon: all Nature to rejoice 
My sated soul. 


Lest, haply, when I hear 
My Father call, child-wise, I say: ‘ Let be. 
So many gracious things Thou givest me, 
Such store of painted toys from far and near, 
Such full contentment with my sunny cheer, 
Why should I come? What need have I for 
Thee?” 


rc — 


A REMARKABLE BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH. 


BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 








Or all the memorial tributes called forth 
by the untimely death of Vice-President 
Wilson, perhaps the most remarkable was a 
biographical sketch which appeared in a re- 
cent number of The Sunny South, a literary 
weekly published at Atlanta. 

The sketch in question was remarkable 
on account of the manner of its introduc- 
tion, its authorship, and its matter. It was 
announced in advance of its publication by 
the local press as a memorial sketch, writ- 
ten by a lady of Tennessee, who was be- 
trothed to the Vice-President at the time of 
his death. And when the article appeared 
the editor of The Sunny South admitted in 
an introductory notice that the writer ‘‘ sus- 
tained a very tender relationship to the now 
deceased Vice-President.” 

Now for the article itself. It is very 
brief. The third paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘For many years it was our pleasure to 
know him well and to be the recipient of 
his friendship. We cannot express the ad- 
miration which we feel for a mind so great 
and at the same time so healthful, so 
earnest, and so well-proportioned—so will- 
ingly .contracting itself to the humblest 
duties, so easily expanding itself to the 
highest, so contented and social in repose, 
so powerful in action. Almost every part 
of his blameless life which is not hidden 
fromeus in modest privacy is a splendid 
portion of our national history. atred 
itself could find no blemish on his mem- 
ory.” 


All of which is in excellent taste and 











admirably written. But, to show how the 
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fair writer has allowed her mind to become 
imbued with the spirit of a favorite author, 
we will quote the following from Macau- 
lay’s essay on John Hampden: 

‘“We can scarcely express the admira- 
tion which we feel for a mind so t, 
and at the same time so healthful and 
80 well-proportioned, so ly con- 
tracting itself to the humblest duties, so 
easily expanding itself to the highest, so 
contented in repose, so powerful in action. 
Almost every part of this virtuous and 
blameless life which is not hidden from us 
in modest privacy is a precious and splendid 
ee of our national history. . . . 

tred itself could find no blemish on his 
memory.” 

The careful reader will doubtless discover 
& similarity between these paragraphs. But 
we take pleasure in pointing it out as a nota. 
ble example of the effect which the study of 
good models must inevitably have upon a 
writer’s style. 

But to return to our subject. The sixth 
paragraph of this remarkable sketch is very 
good in its way. Here itis: 

“As we write his it hangs before 
us, his features causilied to Gate pe 
into more than the or of an antique 
Jupiter.’ The large, liquid brown eyes, 
‘with thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn’; the massive brow, encircled with its 
snowy, silken locks; the clear, rosy-hued 
cheeks; the proud, expansive nostril; the 
full lips and rounded chin—wherein, as in 
a book, are af written high enter- 
prises accomplished, sufferings unshrink- 
ingly borne, deep thought, dauntless resolu- 
tions, the successes of a life.” 

This is almost as good as Macaulay, and 
our Sunny South essayist, it will be re- 
marked, is particular enough to append 
quotation marks to the phrase ‘‘ majesty of 
an antique Jupiter.” It is always a good 
sign to see writers conscientious about these 
little matters. But we must quote another 
paragraph from Macaulay’s Hampden essay 
for the purpose of instancing the beneficial 
influence of good models. Says the British 
essayist: 

“But Wentworth—whoever names him 
without thinking of those harsh, dark fea- 
tures, ennobled by their expression into more 
than the majesty of an antique Jupiter; of 
that brow, that eye, that cheek, that lip, 
wherein, as in a chronicle, are written the 
events of many stormy and disastrous years, 
high enterprise accomplished, frightful 
—— braved, power unsparingly exer- 
cised, suffering unshrinkingly borne; of that 
fixed look, so full of severity, of mournful 
anxiety, of deep thought, of dauntless reso- 
lution, which seems at once to forebode and 
defy a terrible fate, as it lowers on us from 
the living canvas of Vandyke?” 

This will do. We have presented the 
reader with fully one-fourth of the original 
portion of this singular sketch. The article 
contains extracts from speeches and resolu- 
tions, fairly quoted and judiciously selected; 
but the two paragraphs which we have 
copied and compared with Macaulay are the 
best part of the piece. They are, presum- 
ably, original, of course, as they are neither 
introduced nor marked as quotations ; but 
it is to be feared that some malicious reader 
will be unduly impressed with the idea that 
he has read something very similar elsewhere. 
To all such carping and envious critics we 
would say, in the language of the editor of 
The Sunny South, that “the tribute, though 
brief, is full of intense feeling,” and ‘‘ the 
entire article is the language of a heart evi- 
dently full to overflowing, and we commend 
it for its brevity and pathos.” In conclu- 
sion, we most earnestly beg leave to com- 
mend Macaulay to all aspiring writers 
whose style is yet unformed. 


EE 
A PROTEST FROM THE ARKANSAS 
CONFERENCE 
OF THE AFRICAN M. E. CHURCH. 

(WE have received a report of the condition of the 
churches in the above Conference, with the request to 
publish. The committee appear to have made the 
error of supposing the American Missionary Associ- 
ation responsible for our remarks. As a matter of 


justice, we print so much of the report as isa reply 
THE INDEPENDENT.} 


In the Southern States are found millions 
of our race in poverty, in ignorance, in sin, 
and wretchedness. But, withal, we rejoice 
to know that twelve years of Christian labor 
among the freedmen of the South have not 
been in vain; but in many places its fruits 
are plainly seen. We speak knowingly, 
being identified with our people by blood, in 
experience, and Christian labor. 

We also believe that the African Method. 
ist Episcopal Church, with her peculiar 
form of government, itinerant ministry, 
and educational forces, is doing more to lift 
up the freedman and to develop a noble 
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Christian manhood than any other means 
now in operation. 

We would earnestly call the attention 
of the members of the Arkansas Confer- 
ence to the following: : 

On the 20th of last April the American 
Missionary Association held a meeting, com- 
posed of its leading secretaries and some of 
its teachers and preachers, at Atlanta, Ga., 
to consider four propositions concerning the 
condition of the Southern freedmen. 

1st. The attitude of the whites in the 
South in regard to the education of the 
Negre. : 

2nd. “‘ The condition and prospects of the 
blacks as to culture and improvement.” 

8rd. ‘‘ The results of experience as to the 
best methods of promoting the educational! 
work.” 

4th. The results of experience as to church 
work, 

[Here follows Tae INDEPENDENT’S edi 
torial of May 6th, 1875.] 

Now we have in all seriousness simply to 
ask you: Brethren, are these things so? Are 
they the result of your experience? 

1st. Is it true “that the great bulk of the 
Negroes of the Gulf States have no religion 
and no conscience”? 

2nd. Is it true ‘‘that the Gulf States are 
filled with colored Baptist and Methodist 
churches in which drunkenness, theft, and 
whoredom are no bars to acceptable mem- 
bership and communion ”? 

8rd. Should the “‘ masses of the Southern 
colored churches be treated as hideous 
travesties of Christianity and be overthrown 
and replaced ”? 

4th. Is it true that ‘‘there are any Pro- 
testant Negroes whose character is as little 
affected by their lack of religion as the 
Sicilian bandits, who murder the traveler 
with a prayer to the Virgin ”? 

We call upon the ministers of the Arkan- 
sas Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church to say whether the above 
statements are true. If true, then twelve years 
of Christian labor in the South have done 
but little. If false, then we are bound to 
admit the argument in defense of Negro 
character in the words of Hon. John M. 
Langston: ‘‘ These and such statements are 
false and without foundation in fact. They 
are cruel slanders of an inoffensive and con- 
fiding, struggling and comparatively help- 
less people. A people who asa class have 
shown themselves faithless and unreliable 
neither in the ballot and the sword, nor in 
the discharge of those duties which are en- 
joined upon the juror, nor in the observ- 
ances of those goodly offices imposed by the 
law of neighborhood.” 

“To treat these statements as otherwise 
than false is to concede that twe hundred 
and forty-five years of contact with civiliz- 
ing agencies, in house, business, and field, 
in the midst, if not in the enjoyment of free 
institutions, whose influence reach even at 
distant points the oppressed and degraded 
of all tongues and nationalities, elevating 
and inspiring, has proved in the case of the 
black man utterly unavailing. 

“To believe these statements is to count 
the thousands of schools, churches, Sabbath- 
schools, and benevolent organizations found- 
ed among the colored people—both North 
and South; the conventions held among 
them from time to time, of state and na- 
tional character, of no moral power and 
influence. It is to declare their bish- 
op, ministers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
and leaders base and@of vile character, 
their influence pernicious and deadly. 
It is to hold the religious and Christian 
sense which leads them to found schools 
and churches, to organize and support 
benevolent associations, a mere impulse; no 
settled conviction begetting the spirit of 
sacrifice and Christian liberality, as well as 
Christian life. It is to deny to the Negroes 
even a practical knowledge and an imper- 
fect appreciation of that ordinary morality 
which conduces so largely to the good of 
any people.” 

Therefore, Resolved, 1st, That we, the 
ministers of Arkansas Conference, have not 
found the above statements by THe In- 
DEPENDENT, a8 our experience, to be gen- 
erally true of our people of the Gulf States, 
and that they are the more injurious 
emanating, as they do, from the supposed 
friends of the colored race—the American 

Missionary Association. 


Resolved, 2a, That we urge our ministers 
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‘ and members everywhere to give no en- 


couragement to men who hold such senti- 
ments with regard to our churches and 
people in the Southern States, and that we 
recommend them to organize and manage 
their own churches, Sunday-schools, and day 
schools. 

Most respectfully submitted, 


J. T. JENIFER, Amos A. WILLIAMs, 

A. H. Newron,§ A. J. CHAMBERS, 

J. F. A. Sisson, Gero. T. Roprvson, 
Committee. 


The above was adopted by the eighth 
session of the Arkansas Conference of the 
African M. E. Church. 


SEE 
Biblical Research, 


Tue American Palestine Exploration Society’s 
second expedition have completed their first re- 
connoissance of the territory east of the Jordan 
and returned to Beirut for winter-quarters. The 
climate was particularly severe upon two of the 
party—viz., Mr. Treat, the general assistant (who 
narrowly escaped with his life from a most 
severe illness), and Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill, the 
archeologist. But the sick ones are rapidly 
getting better in Beirut, and busily engaged in 
working up their materials. Col. Lane, the 
chief, and Mr. Myer, assistant engineer, appear 
rather better than otherwise, as the result of 
their labors. Prof. Dr. Lewis, Mr. Henry Van 
Dyck, and the stadents of the Syrian Protestant 
College who accompanied them returned in ex- 
cellent preservation. The party started from 
Abeih, September 2d, passed Kefr Metta, 
B’shetfin, Ain B’shetfin, Dier el Kome, B’t edin, 
to Kefr Uebrach. Thence, crossing the 
Bostrinus to Barich, passing the summit 
of Lebanon to Kefreiya and Jisr Jib 
Jenin. On the way some magnificent photo- 
graphs were taken of the cedars of Lebanon, 
said to be better than any views known. Thence 
to Kann’d el Louz,in whose neighborhood the 
engineers did a deal of triangulation and meas- 
urement and the scientific portion of the party 
sketched rock tombs. Thence to Ain Felfj, and 
more triangulation, and on to Dahr el Achmar 
and Rasheya. Many photographs were taken 
on the way of temple ruins and other important 
objects. Thecamp remained at Rasheya some 
days, while the engineers triangulated and the 
photographers and others pursued their work, 
making short excursions for the purpose— 
among them an ascent of Mount Hermon (Jebel 
Sheik) for scientific purposes. Thence to Shiba, 
Mejdel es Shems, the oak grove at Othman 
el Hazouri, and Banias. At Banias another 
camp and a great deal of work of the 
party in the neighborhood. From Banias to 
Ain Kunyah and Lake Phialay where was 
more work for all the party. Thence to 
Jibatheh, T’ringeh, Wely Buddur, Harfeh, 
Sa Sa, Wely Burgaleh, Ta Maroos, Der Baht, 
Jebab, and camped near Mismeah, for more 
work; having triangulated all the way. Thence 
to Shdara, Chubet, Tibneh, Muhajjeh, Shukra, 
Zora (supposed to be Edrei), and went again 
into camp. After doing the work there found 
necessary, thence to Busr el Hari’ne, Tdara, El- 
Dur, to Kerate (pronounced “Jerassa” by the 
natives). Thence to Mebu el-Beth, Mijdel, 
Rimeh, Kefr Ihe (or el-Leha), Dier el-Leben, 
Suleim, to Kunawat. Kunawat was the center 
of many excursions and of much work in all 
directions. Thenceto Suweideh, photographing 
its temples, to Mjedic, Kesas, Airya, Hus-hus, 
Defen, Aiyan, Salchat castle, Kreije, Burd, 
Eeris, to Bosra, which was another center of 
operations. From Bosra to Ghussan, Sahwet 
el Kumh, Jizy, Taybe, Um-el-mejadin, small 
Leja, Derdat, Rimthe. Thence bad water and 
other difficulties necessitated forced marches 
to Kaf Rafa and Jerash (Gerassa). Here, 
with eleven sick men, they remained resting in 
camp for four days; the engineers and 
photographers, however, busy all the time. 
Thence a forced march, on account of the sick, 
toward Es Salt, across the greater Zerka. At 
Es Salt the party separated, some remaining, 
some returning across to Beirut, the chief 
taking the sick to Jerusalem. In the neighbor- 
hood of Es Salt much work was done. On the 
way to Jerusalem the camp moved to Rabbath 
Ammon, passing Safud, Suedah, Um el-Jerad, 
Ksair Bréka, Ksair el-Ruak. From Rabbath 
Ammon to Um Gaboleh, Kaer el Juésmah, Um 
Shérfe, Al chaf (with rock tombs), Maschita 
(where they photographed the ruin “‘ restored” 
in Tristram’s book), Masneh, Hesban, Ain 
Hesban, at which last-mentioned place they 
went into camp, and made excursions and 
carried on the work generally. Thence to 
Main, Wady el Bahat, Wady Sir, Arak 
el-Emei, crossed the Jordan at the pil- 
grim’s ford, and went by Jericho to Jerusa- 
lem, over the Mount of Olives. Onthe Mount of 

Olives a long halt was made, on account of the 
sick. At Jerusalem Mr. Merrill was forced to 
stay, by order of the physicians, From Mount 








of Olives to Jifny, Singel, Teyassir, Beth Shean, 
Jisr Mejamia (Jordan), to camp on Jarmuk. 
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Thence to Um Kelis (Gadara), Hot Springs, 
Hippos (?), to Sea of Galilee, opposite Tiberias. 
Thence to Chisbet el Chudr (St. George’s), Wady 
north of Lake Tiberias, Elmeen (opposite Jor- 
dan bridge), and to camp east side of Houli 
(Merom). Thence to Tell es Kadi (Dan), Has- 
bany bridge, Belfort castle, Litany bridge, Khan 
Mehamed, Sidon, Nebi Yunas, Damur river, 
Damur village, and reached Beirut November 
6th. The party have succeeded (though only 
haying made a preliminary reconnoissance) in 
gathering abundant material for geographical 
purposes and to throw further light on the face of 
the country. The numerous and excellent photo- 
graphs alone fill a place not hitherto occupied 
and are worth to biblical science the whole cost 
of their expedition. The work of the en- 
gineers has added a great deal of new matter to 
the topographical and other knowledge of the 
country, and enabled them to make sundry 
corrections in the old maps, even high up on 
the Jordan, to say nothing of the material for a 
new one. They are also enabled to make the 
work of Lieut. Steever and his party of far 
more use than it could possibly be without 
their additions and checks. On the whole, it 
would seem that this reconnoissance has added 
its full share to the securing of the first object 
demanded of the Society’s work—viz., an accu- 
rate map of the country east of the Jordan. 


Eine Arts. 


AT VIBERT’S. 


-BY WILLIAM M. F. ROUND. 


“You may go and see his studio when you 
like,” said my friend ; ‘‘ but it is easier to get a 
card to the Elysée Palace than an entrée to the 
familiar reunions that occur weekly at Vibert’s.”” 
Remembering this, I was somewhat surprised 
one morning to find a card from Fidus Achates, 
upon which was written: ‘Come this evening 
to Vibert’s. All his set will be there and he ex- 
pects you.” ,1f I had had half a dozen invita- 
tions, I should have begged off from them all; 
but, fortunately for my social credit, I had none, 
and at nine o’clock we were ringing at the gate 
of an unpretentious house in the Rue de 
Boulogne, and in half a minute afterward were 
before the picturesque inner doorway and over 
the threshold of Vibert’s house. 

We had come to study this keen, sarcastic, 

fanciful genre painter, and we began our ob- 
servations at the entrance. One sees the artist 
in everything. Exquisite taste in all the hall 
arrangements, from the grotesque hat-tree of 
carved oak to the delicately-painted Japanese 
lantern that hung above us and shed over every- 
thing a dim artistic light. The whole house is 
a study for the student in domestic art. One 
cannot even ascend the front staircase without 
learning something new—namely, how beauti- 
fully the ordinary Japanese straw floor-matting 
is adapted for wainscoating. Its subdued reds 
in check patterns, with the natural color of the 
straw, its soft brown borders, are as pretty as a 
mosaic of wood. Up we went, two flights of 
stairs, to the grand studio, at the top of the 
house. The white-aproned servant threw back 
a tapestry of Persian damask, as old as the Per 
sian dynasty claims to be, and we were in the 
presence of Vibert. 

He was sitting before a large unfinished pic- 
ture of his own, as we entered, explaining with 
the earnestness of a child his purposes and 
hopes regarding it. He came forward with 
both hands extended, his gun:al face smiling 
an eloquent bdienvenu, that necded no word of 
welcome to give it emphasis. 

We had seen Monsieur Jean Georges Vibert’s 
pictures in various salons, expositions, galleries ; 
seen in them keen, biting comment on popular 
vices and follies; all done with ineffable skill 
and all regard for the rules of art—which are, 
indeed, but the rules of beauty. Now we saw 
the man—a beardless, clear-eyed, rather diminu- 
tive man, growing stouter each year with suc- 
cess, and each year more contented with the 
world, as the world is each year more content 
with him. Verily the French have mastered 
the sublime art of making welcome, and Vibert 
in this is more thana Frenchman. We were 
taken across the room, to a graceful, happy- 
faced woman, through whose close-fitting velvet 
robe, all black, were outshinings of a perfect 
form beneath, and presented to Madame; after- 
ward to a woman of further years and still won- 
derful beauty, and made known to Madame 
Mere—receiving a word of welcome from both. 
In both these women—wife and mother—one 
sees the germ of many a creation of Vibert’s 
fancy. They have both figured in his pictures; 
and he could hardly have caught inspirations 
of grace from better models. 

Now we know the family. Let us study the 
place somewhat before we study the company. 

What a place this is—an ideal studio! Facing 
the entrance is a massive stone chimney-piece, 
taken from some centuries-old chateau. It is 
capacious enough for logs as big as one’s body ; 
and, it being a cold night, such logs are smoul- 
dering in it, having an under-bed of coals that 


glow in ever-changing pictures of their own 
They lay on a pair of grotesque andirons, and 
beside them is a tall pair of tongs and a fire 
shovel ; quaint in design and wrought out in 
this very studio by Vibert’s own hands. In the 
corner is a forge, and the artist is an’ amateur 
blacksmith—a French Matsys—who has wrought 
out many a real work of artin iron. Over this 

chimney is a huge Japanese dragon, or some 

analogous Oriental monster, from whose open 

mouth vomits flame in sundry jets of gas; 

and these, with wrought-brass pendants, light 

up the place. All about are antique chairs and 

couches, and one side of the room is devoted to 

a wide, glazed cabinet, which contains one of 

the most curious collections of Japanese and Chi- 

nese carved ivory in existence. Cages of birds 

hang from the ceiling and a grand piano occu- 

pies a corner. A distinguished professor is 

dreamily running over the keys as we enter, and 

the birds flutter their wings and look down 

curiously at a rival who dares make music in the 

night. One thing we must not forget—a buffet 

of curious workmanship, where, in the midst of 

broad-leaved plants, is a huge Majolica pitcher 

of beer, surrounded by a platoon of beakers: a 

very widow’s cruse of a beer pitcher—always 

being emptied and always full. 

Scattered about the room in groups are artists 
whose names are world-wide, nearly all young 
men, who owe their laurels to this generation’s 
appreciation of genius and hard work—a co- 
terie of which Vibert is the soul. Here is Belle- 
cour, a relative of Vibert’s, whose scenes from 
the late war subjects have made him great. He 
shows us a picture of his, in an adjoining room 
—4& group behind the ramparts—in which we 
recognize the faces of half a score of French 
artists, who went out to fight for France. Alas} 
some, like poor Regnault, went out to death. 
What vigor and earnestness, what close study 
and consequent knowledge in Bellecour’s pic 
tures! His figures are soldiers and Frenchmen. 
‘There is nq mistaking them for lay-figure imita- 
tions. It is easy to imagine under each war 
worn jacket a heart beating to the measures of 
the Marseillaise. 

Another famous man who is here is Detaille. 
If you were at arecent salon, you will remember 
a grand picture of his—a regiment of artists 
breasting the wintry weather in a march down 
the Boulevard. The men seem actually ad- 
vancing. Is it the famous artist regiment? I 
think so, for here in the front ranks are scores 
of faces that one can find nowadays peacefully 
plodding in ateliers. Detaille is a man so 
young one can hardly understand how he 
paints so well. A scrupulously-dressed, care- 
ful-mannered man, who dares to face Bohemia 
in a dress-coat and white tie, and has no idea of 
getting angry because some wag hails him 
“ Garon,” in consequence, 

One of the most striking figures that one 
meets at Vibert’s is Monsieur Pille, an eccen- 
tric character, who paints well, though he 
ignores all niceties of dress and many another 
social conventionality. What matter to him 
if his hair is uncombed or his trousers hitched 
up to the tops of his boots, so long as the critics 
pronounce him good and his friends love him 
for his heart’s worth? Everybody knows that 
he is rich, and nobody cares how he dresses. 
He is specially skillful in rendering scenes of 
peasant life. I well remember a Breton church- 
yard on a Sunday afternoon, which he painted 
for the Salon of 1874. How well he caught the 
restful laziness of groups of peasants, all in the 
stiffness of their Sunday best, who loafed and 
dozed and gossiped under the churchyard 
trees. And they were trees, too ; looking as if a 
bird might flyin among the branches easily 
enough. In strong contrast to Pille in personal 
appearance is that Apollo among artists, Tony- 
Robert Fleury, a son who shares his venerable 
father’s fame and will leave an equally enduring 
record on the scroll of honor. He is one of the 
handsomest men in Paris and one of the most 
earnest workers in art. Here, too, is Worms, a 
Hebrew by birth but a very advanced Christian 
in art. Ah! it would be easy to go on for pages 
enumerating the men one meets at Vibert’s ; but 
my article must not look too much like a cata- 
logue, though catalogues are often both useful 
and entertaining reading. 

There is but one regular American habitué 
chez Vibert ; and that is Henry Bacon. He seems 
to have been regularly adopted into the brother- 
hood, as, indeed, he deserves to be, if geniality 
and genius count toward membership. He and 
Duez and Emile Renie come together, a trio of 
fast friends. Bacon’s last picture, the Boston 
boys appealing to General Gage, already men- 
tioned at length in these columns, was hung in 
the Salon of Honor last year, and the picture on 
which he is at work at present is said to be even 
better. It is “Franklin at Home”—the wise 
old man discussing a cup of tea in his garden 
with a couple of dropped-in friends. How 
eagerly they are listening to the words of wis- 
dom that drop from the philosopher’s lips! The 
picture is, I think, destined for the Centennial, 
and I feel willing to prophesy that the Ameri- 
can Art Department will have nothing better. 

Let us leave the artists for art. Let us chat 





with Vibert, and try and find out the mystery 
of his matchless work. “Ihave not missed » 














day’s hard work in my studio for three years,” 
he says. And these words are a text fora 
sermon—indeed, are a sermon in themselves. 
In painting, as in everything else, the patient 
plodder, if there be material in the way of 
talent to work upon, is the man who succeeds. 
lf there be genius, fame will be added to suc- 
cess. 


In early life Vibert was an actor. He was ed- 
ucated in the strict school of dramatic art that 
has given so many perfect actors to the Theatre 
Francais. Ile studied effect of light and shade, 
of drapery, of grouping, and learned the value 
of thoughtful care in all minutest’ particulars. 
These same studies have since been of infinite 
usefulness to him. His pictures are eminent- 
ly dramatic. They are all capital “situa- 
tions,” to use a stage expression. While yeta 
young man, our artist became a Bohemian in the 
best sense of the word; for, after all, Bohe- 
mianism is only another way of calling eclecti- 
cism. He studied French life, walked the 
Boulevards, prowled in the Latin Quarter, and 
was the life of his café. “These things were 
the alphabet whereby in aftertime he was to 
syllable and parily read the grand volume of the 
world.”” To be a Bohemian such as Vibert is to 
keep in the-heart a careful diary of one’s 
world. One sees all things, writes down all 
things, and draws out for use such as he likes 
later on. Vibert saw, above all things, the hol- 
lowness that mocked the Church in the lives of 
its dignitaries; heard something of profligate 
priests, of licentious monks, of unchaste nuns. 
Saw France ridden with a hurting, irritative 
eurb-bit, and the reins pulled recklessly by a 
plethoric horseman, called Papal Power. He 
was true and hated hypocrisy; so he attacked 
this monster in cutting satires wrought out with 
his brush. Fat old priests, puffed up with 
worldliness and good living, are seen giving 
advice to young girls far more spiritual than 
themselves ; monks in unbecoming orgies; and 
one most cutting, because more delicate satire 
than any, representing an apopletic ®ld abbot, 
who sits at a table of good things, eating till he 
visibly swells before one’s very eyes, and read 
to out of some pious book by a hungry, half- 
starved monk—no doubt a book teaching absti- 
nence as a means of resisting the sins of the 
flesh—the face of the old abbot red and bloated 
with the intemperate gratification of all animal 
instincts ; the face of the reading monk pale, his 
body attenuated, his face wearing that expres- 
sion of spiritual longing which one sees in the 
faces of really pious priests. The contrast is as 
between black and white. 

When we were at Vibert’s he was at work 
upon his picture for the Exposition. He called 
it, I think, Le repos du peintre. A fat old gen- 
tleman—bloated, putty-faced, red-nosed child 
of success—was a sitter for a portrait; which 
portrait, toward completion, could likewise be 
seen on the artist’s easel. Bored beyond en- 
durance by the necessity of sitting still, the old 
man had fallen asleep, and the painter had taken 
the opportunity to carry on a flirtation with a 
pretty young female servant. The two are seen 
in the background, while the stupid, winc- 
steeped sitter, head dropped on plethoric breast, 
makes a strong contrast—a laughable contrast— 
to the smirking face on the artist’s canvas, a 
Ifkeness beyond all doubt, but glorified with 
smiles and self-satisfaction. 

This picture, like all of Vibert’s, is wrought 
out with strictest regard for every detail—the 
paint still wet on the artist’s hastily-thrown- 
down Srushes; the wine-bibbing character of the 
old man designated by the half-emptied large 
wine-beaker beside him. In color the picture is 
sparkling and harmonious; in composition, 
well-balanced. It would be hard to suggest 
something to be added or aught to be taken 
away. There is in every touch the stamp of 
the finished artist. But what work is there! 
what perfect conscientiousness! No minutest 
object is painted by guess. The very pattern of 
the footstool is copied from the one that lies at 
our feet. Itis a characteristic of the French 
school, this faithfulness, and the thing beyond 
all others that has made the school what it is. 

But our evening at Vibert’s must come toa 
close. All eyes are turned toward a plain, 
smooth-faced, medium-sized, light-eyed man, 
who is standing in the middle of the floor, as if 
about to speak. A silence falls onthe com- 
pany; and for the first time we notice it is 
raining on the skylight far above our heads, 
The man begius to speak. It is a recitation, 
telling how a banished daughter comes home, 
after much misery and sin—comes home to her 
father’s door; is turned away therefrom, and 
dies in the storm. What pathos is in that 
voice! what finished elocution! It is perfect 
art. As the recitation goes on, the lights are 
turned down, till only the flickering glow of 
the fire lights the room. The voice is sunken 
very low, and tells the story ia broken accents, 
to the accompaniment of beating rain on the 
glass roof. There is a sob now and then from 
where the ladies are sitting. There are some 
tears on the artists’ faces. Aftcr the recitation 
is finished there is no more gayety. The com- 
pany drop off one by ohe, with silent hand-press- 
ings. Who was the story-teller? It was the 
great Coquelin, of the Theater Frangais ! 
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¥ o4e 
Personalities, 

it is a rather remaftkable fact that New 
York is unable to produce the right kind of men 
to place in charge of its municipal offices. 
About the only native New Yorker who has 
gained any prominence in the history of New 
York City affairs happens to be Boss Tweed. 
The two newly-appointed police commissioners 
are both ‘carpet baggers.”” One of them, 
Erhardt, is anative of Pennsylvania and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Vermont, while Wheel- 
er, the other, is a native of Orange County. 
Mr. Green, the comptroller, is a Massachusetts 
man, and Fitz-John Porter, reappointed as 
commissioner of public works, is a citizen of New 
Jersey, but a native of New Hampshire. 


.... The Graphic thinks or, at least, says, that 
Max Miiller having been made aknight, Richard 
Grant White should, at least, be made a Dey. 
We see no objection to Mr. White’s being made 
a Dey, only it might cause him to abandon his 
field of monthly journalism for dey-ly literature, 
which, by the way, was his original vocation as 
a writer. Mr. White was first engaged on 
the New York Zvening Gazette; and then 
went upon the editorial staff of The Courier and 
Inquirer, from which he engaged upon The 
World and was one of its first proprietors and 
writers. 


.-.-Timothy Dodd, a Boston merchant of 
credit, if not of renown, who died last week, 
was a native of Hartford, Conn., who went to 
Boston in 1793, and was apprenticed to John 
Hancock, at that time a dealer in Jamaica rum 
and other ‘‘ West India goods ” on Long Wharf. 
Timothy Dodd afterward drifted into’ the fur 
business, which he continued and attended to up 
to within a few days of his death. He was the 
oldest merchant in active business in the 
United States. 


....Since the subject of religious belief has 
been introduced into our politics by President 
Grant and Bishop Haven a more searching in- 
vestigation has been made into the sectarian 
affinities of presidential aspirants than ever 
before, and it has been discovered that Mr. 
Blaine was not only a Roman Catholic himself 
before going to Maine, but that all his family 
relatives are Catholics now. It is the prevalent 
feeling, however, in all parts of the country 
that religion never was designed to be em- 
ployed as a test question in presidential politics. 


...-A good many European celebrities are 
getting to be old men. Von Ranke, the histo- 
rian, was 80 on the 28th of December, Carlyle 
was 80 a few days before him, and Disraeli was 
70 last week. There has never been a time when 
there were so few young men of prominence in 
the world as at present. President Grant at 53 
is about the cnly man of prominence now liying 
who can be called young. There will soon be 
an open field for some of the youngsters of the 
present generation to show themselves in. 


....8peaking of old men, Mr. Bryant of The 
Evening Post, who is only eighty-one, recently, 
wrote tothe Boston Free Trade Club in reply 
to an invitation to write an essay for them: 
“JT have already several literary tasks on hand, 
and my age, now protracted beyond the ordi- 
nary lot of old men, admonishes me against 
undertaking any more till I have done with 
these.” 


....It is very discreditable to the Michigand- 
ers—who are well entitled to their name—that 
the population of their state, according to the 
testimony of the new census, contains sixty 
thousand more men than women; and the most 
discreditable thing about it is that the dispro- 
portion of the sexes in Michigan is constantly 
increasing. 


....Rev. Robert ‘Collyer and Rev. Robert 
Laird Collier are too very distinct individuals, 
although they both live and preach in Chicago. 
They are so often mistaken for one another that 
it must be a great convenience for one of them 
to change the field of his ministry. Robert 
Laird Collier is going to Boston and the other 
Robert remains in Chicago. 


....A collection of Prince Bismarck’s private 
letters has been published in a Paris journal. 
In one of the letters to his wife he says: “I dine 
every night with the Roons. But for them and 
my sorrel mare I should feel very lonely.”’. 
Whether the Roons or the sorrel mare will feel 
most complimented by the Prince’s mention of 
them we will not undertake to decide. 


.-«-A British baronet recently failed, and his 
assets are thuf$ enumerated by the trustees: 
‘A railway rug much wora, a set of onyx studs, 
a pencil-casc, an opera-glass out of order and 
useless, a pair of gaiters worn out, a gun- 
cleaner and cartridge extractor, a fishing-rod, a 
silver watch, three pairs of worsted stockings, 
and a lantern—altogether worth about $20.” 

....It is announced that Mr. Forney, who has 
been acting as the Centennial agent for Phila- 
delphia in London the past year or two, will re- 
turn and resume the editorial charge of his daily 
paper, The Philadelphia Press, in February. 





Science. 


Part II of the “Proceedings” of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, for 1875, 
has just been issued and contains some items of 
botanical interest. There is a note showing that 
the activity of the reproductive principle this 
year, whatever that may be, and which has ex- 
hibited itself in so abundant a crop of the ordi- 
nary peach, has extended to the double varieties, 
which, on account of a defective vital power 
in the gynoecial organs, seldom fruit. This sea- 
son the double-blossomed peaches were abun- 
dantly fruitful and were usually tri-carpellary, 
while the common peaches produce, as we all 
know, but one fruit to a flower. There 
are several notes not denying that plants 
absolutely eat insccts, but suggesting by 
various facts that the theory is not fully proved. 
But this isnow a certainty in most persons’ minds 
since the publication of Mr. Darwin’s book. 
Another note refers to those curious plants 
which have vertical leaves, instead of horizontal, 
as most of ours ordinarily are. Our horizontal 
leaves have stomata or breathing pores on the 
under surface of the leaves. It is believed that 
an abhorrence of these stomata to light causes 
the leaf to turn that surface under. The ver- 
tieal-growing leaves are said to have stomata on 
both sides. Specimens of vertical leaves were 
exhibited to the Academy which had only one 
series of stomata, so that the true explanation 
of the vertical growth of leaves seems yet to be 
found. Then there is a notice of some varia- 
tions in the thorns of the common Locust 
(Robdinia pseud-acacia), These are usually 
of a thick equilateral triangular shape; 
but it appears that at times they are of a 
slender awl shape and near an inch long. The 
weakened ends of strong-growing shoots, or 
secondary branchlets forced into growth by the 
breaking off of the growing tops of larger ones, 
produce comparatively the longest spines. The 
spines inthe Locust are simply stipules, and the 
point is made that, as bud-scales are often but 
enlarged stipules, and, of course, are developed 
considerably in order to perform the office of 
scales, as wood-growth is checked, so with a 
check to growth-force in the Locust there is a 
corresponding stipular development. 





.... The subject of the fertilization of flowers 
by insect agency is attracting more than usual 
attention just now. Its practical bearings will 
make it a particularly interesting one. The 
honey bee has been introduced for a long time 
since into Australia; but the clover does not 
seed. According to Mr. Darwin, only the hum- 
ble bee, which has a longer proboscis and is 
stronger than the -honey bee, is able to reach 
sufficiently deep into the flower to collect the 
pollen. Hence, there is an effort made to import 
the humble bee to New Zealand, in the interest 
of clover seed. A quantity has, therefore, been 
recently shipped from England for Canterbury, 
New Zealand. Every care is being taken to get 
the nests there safely. A Mr. John Hall has 
been sent to watch and care for them, and 
a large quantity of ice is taken on board, to keep 
them cool while passing over the Tropics. It 
will be remembered that in a paper before the 
Detroit Meeting for the Advancement of Science 
Mr. Mechan reported going over Mr. Darwin’s 
experiments, and found, by placing a riddle 
with one-sixteenth of an inch mesh over the 
plants, in the open ground, they seeded just as 
well as if they had free access to the bees. He 
found small sand wasps inside, to be sure; but 
these are not the large bees supposed to be re- 
quired. Mr. Meehan supposed that climatic or 
other causes affecting nutrition has often the 
effect of preventing fertilization, as well as the 
lack of bees. It will be interesting to watch the 
further development of this interesting examina- 
tion. : 


....A French commission on lightning con- 
ductors have reported on a new arrangement for 
powder magazines. The new arrangemcnt re- 
fers to the proposition of constructing air-shafts, 
so as to place powder-mills in communication 
with the exterior air. The question asked by 
the war administration of France was whether 
these air-shafts were sources of danger irrespect- 
ive of the lightning conductors erected around 
the magazines according to established usage. 
The answer given by the gentlemen forming the 
commission is: “If the war administrator adopts 
for his new powder magazines ventilation chim- 
neys, and arranges the system of conductors so 
that the superior extremity of the chimneys re- 
main always largely included in the generally- 
admitted zone of protection, the commission is 
of opinion the existence of these chimneys will 
not become in times of storms a special cause of 
danger. However, in certain circumstances 
when, by reason of the impossibility of reaching 
an underlying sheet of water or of the necessity 
of seeking for water at a large distance by con- 
ductors too much exposed to risk of malicious 
accidents, it is found advisable to give up sup- 
plying a magazine with lightning conductors, 
then air-shafts will be an element of considerable 
danger, especially when, on account of atmos- 
pheric causes, their interior sides beceme damp. 
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Under such circumstances they should never be 
built. 


.---In a recent volume of the annals of the 
Forest Academy at Mariabrun, near Vienna, 
Professor W. F. Exner gives a novel and highly- 
instructive analysis of the elasticity and strength 
of wood, its resistance to splitting, and the 
theory of the use of the wedge, the ax, etc. 
The importance of these matters he shows to be 
very great, because great industries depend upon 
the facility with which wood can be split and 
upon the applicability of certain kinds of wood. 
Having deduced a few simple formula to ex- 
press the strength of woods and the power of 
the wedge, he develops a formula for the force 
with which an ax is handled, and shows what 
curve should be given to the face or cheek of 
the ax in order to secure, under certain condi- 
tions, the least waste of power.. By means of 
the formule he is able to demonstrate that the 
splitting efficiencies of the best axes made in 
America, Prague, and Vienna are to each other 
as 4.9, 9.2, and 13.3 respectively; and, applying his 
formule to the elaborate experiments of Nord- 
lingen, he is able to deduce the absolute ease 
with which various woods can be split. It will 
thus be seen that the American ax possesses 
nearly three times the efficiency of the Vienna ax. 








.---Forel, a Swiss naturalist, has lately pub- 
lished an extensive work in quarto on the ants 
of his country. It is a worthy successor of the 
well-known book of Huber. It is frequently 
quoted by Lubbock in his second paper on 
the habits of bees and ants, just received. Forel 
asserts that ants, when they leave the pupal 
state, like the bees, devote themselves to house- 
hold duties and the care of the young, not tak- 
ing any part in the defense of the nest until a 
later period of life. As regards the memory of 
ants, he convinced himself that they recog- 
nized their companions after a separation of four 
months ; but he believes they would not do so 
for more than one season. The demonstrations 
made by ants that had been separated, that 
struck Huber as due to joy and satisfaction, 
Forel thinks are, in reality, signs of distrust and 
fear. Ants of different nests are generally hos- 
tile to each other; but it is not until three or 
four days after they quit the nest that they are 
able to distinguish friends from foes. Forel 
also bears testimony to the supposition that 
ants differ very considerably in mental activity 
and quickness. 


....M. Tréve has submitted to the French 
Academy a new system of signaling, with the 
object of diminishing the frequency of collisions 
at sea. He proposes to employ a signal which 
will permit the officer of the watch, on perceiv- 
ing a vessel a short distance ahead, to make 
known to those on board of her the tack on 
which he intends to pass her, and that instan- 
taneously. The method by which this is to be 
accomplished consists in the use of a green or 
red fire, ignited by electricity, the means of 
joining contact being close at hand. The green 
fire would show that the helm is put to star- 
board, and the red that it is put to port. This 
is to avoid the danger of collisions through both 
vessels going on the same tack. 


sane Nature refers to the mistletoes as not 
feeding on the elaborated sap of plants; but 
take only the crude sap asit comes from the 
roots. This explains why this class of parasites 
have green leaves. They steal the crude food 
from the plant they live on, but elaborate it 
through leaves of their own. Monotropa, 
Epiphegus, Orobanche, and other parasites have 
no green leaves ; and these, therefore, presum- 
ably take the sap after it has been perfected. 
Still, as their properties are so different from 
the plants on which they feed, it is probable 
the sap undergoes some change after being 
taken into the system of the parasite. 


....The new aeronautical invention, the 
parakite, has been exhibited to the public at 
the Alexandra Park ; but, as it was represented 
only by a small specimen, the results of the exhi- 
bition are not very tangible. The parakite, 
which resembles an qrdinary kite in many de- 
tails, ascended to an altitude of 1,000 feet or 
thereabouts, remaining steady while held by 
the string ; but its descent was too rapid to sug- 
gest an idea that it would be safe or comforta- 
ble for a human being to trust himself to it as a 
passenger. 


....The seeds of some species of the genera 
Collomia and Gilia are enveloped in a peculiar 
mucilage, which develops spiracles and swells 
to considerable size when wet. Dr. Gray be- 
lieves this to be for the purpose of anchoring, 
so to say, the seeds in the dry part of the world 
in which most of the species are found, and 
thus they possess in this peculiarity an advan- 
tage inthe struggle. Granules of sand pene- 
trate the mass of mucilage and hold the seed to 
the spot where it falls. 


....Magnets prepared by compressing iron 


filings in tubes have been exhibited to the 


French Academy by M. Jamin. When soft fron 
filings are forcibly compressed by hydraulic 
pressure they acquire a coercive power equal to 
that of steel. 
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Missions. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Japan Gazette, of 
Yokohama, signing himself ‘ Longimanus” 
(Rev. Mr. Wolff, of the Reformed Church of 
America), has written # long and interest- 
ing letter, dated October 28th, from Hirosaki, 
in the Province of Rikuoku, in the extreme 
north of the main island of Japan. The snows 
in winter fall there to the depth of twelve or fif- 
teen feet, though the cold is but 5° Fahr. at the 
lowest. The hottest weather in summer is 93° 
Fahr. The rainfall in autumn is very heavy, ninety 
days having shown 30.60 inches. One foreigner, 
a mining engineer, has visited Hirosaki within 
ten months, and he, sick with lung fever and a 
heavy cold, on his way to Hakodate, 100 miles 
distant, where he died shortly after his arrival. 
His name was Carlyle. He was a nephew of the 
great Thomas, of Chelsea, who has just cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday. Mr. Wolff teaches 
a government school, the attendance being over 
250. Mrs. Wolff has charge of the female de- 
partment. During his residence in Hirosaki 
Mr. Wolff has baptized twenty-two per- 
sons who had professed their faith in 
Christ. On the 38d of October a Christian 
church was organized in Mr. Wolff’s house, who 
continues the teaching of the Scriptures every 
Sabbath. He is now able to preach in Japanese. 
At Niigata, on the west coast and 100 miles 
southwest of Hirosaki, Prof. M. N. Wyckoff has 
charge of an encouraging work of Bible instruc- 
tion onSunday. He is principal of the govern- 
ment school in that city. Rev. Theo. Palm is 
doing stated medical and missionary work with 
great success, being assisted by Amenomori, a 
young man formerly of Fukui school and now 
a preacher of the Gospel. In Kumamoto, in 
the Province of Higo, in Kiuschiu, Capt. Janes, 
son-in-law of Rev. H. M. Scudder, of Brooklyn, 
and for four years principal of the government 
school at that place, instructs on Saturdays and 
Sundays a class of over sixty young men, all of 
whom have read the New Testament through in 
English. Sixteen have given verbal and prac- 
tical evigence of their life being by faith in 
Christ. These three places are remote from 
the regular spheres of missionary labors, but 
are none the less important on that account. 
In Tokio a school for the blind has been opened, 
under government auspices, and Dr. Faulds, a 
Scotch medical missionary, has been placed in 
charge of it. 





....Some time ago the Wesleyans determined 
to found a mission on the newly-explored 
Island of New Guinea, on one part of which 
the London Society is alreddy laboring. The 
present of a steam launch was made to them 
by a friend in Sydney, in order to assist them in 
carrying out their purpose. As the climate is 
believed to be unfit for Europeans, it was de- 
termined to procure native helpers from the 
Friendly Islands. This proving impracticable, 
an appeal was made to Fiji, where the people 
are just recovering from the terrible epidemic 
of the measles. Six married students and three 
single ones volunteered to go. When Mr. Lay- 
ard, the representative of the British Govern- 
ment, heard of their intention, he felt it 
his duty to interfere. He set before them the 
difficulties of their undertaking and insisted 
that they should not go unless they were entirely 
willing. Thereupon one of their number, 
Amenio by name, stood upand said: ‘‘ We have 
fully considered this matter in our hearts. No 
one has pressed us in any way. We have given 
ourselves up to do this work ; and if we die we 
die, and if we live we live.”” Mr. Layard be- 
gan again to tell them of the hardships endured 
by the teachers of the London Society in New 
Guinea and read extracts from the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, with accounts of the sufferings and 
death of teachers and their wives. The Fiji 
volunteers then produced a paper which effectu- 
ally silenced the British resident, and of which 
the following is the translation : 


‘We, the undersigned Wesleyan teachers, do 
solemnly and truly declare that we were fully 
and carefully informed by the promoters of the 
mission to New Britain, New Ireland, ete., of 
the dangers which may be incurred to life and 
limb from the cannibal popeeiies of the 
natives of those islands and of the insalubrious 
nature of the climate, which produces fever and 
ague and diseases of that character. We were 
also fully acquainted with the discomforts we 
may undergo from want of the food to which we 
are accustomed and from not being able to speak 
the language of the people, among whom we 
should be left without protection or support for 
some months. And we declare that, fully know- 
ing all this, we choose to proceed on this mis- 
sion of our own free will, not compelled thereto 
by any order or authority of any one, but simply 
desirous of spreading the knowledge of the 
Gospel of Christ among the heathen inhabitants 
of those islands,” 


....Following the example of many other be- 
nevolent societies, the American Board suggests 
to its patrons several missionary objects to which 
Centennial offerings might be very properly 
made. First of all comes a vigorous support of 
the regular work of the Board. If $50,000 could 
be raised above the contributions of the last. { 
year, the Board could advance its work, instead 
of crippling it by unwise retrenchment. Then. 
among the special funds which are now needed 
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ble the Board to erect a boarding-hall at the 
Santee Agency, for the education of native mis- 
sionaries among the Dacotahs, and would 
provide for a very promising mission about 
to be begun among the Indians at Fort 
Bertholdt. For the Theological Seminary at 
Samokov, among the Bulgarians, $8,000. 
For the theologicel education of Zulus and 
the extension of that mission into the in- 
terior, $10,000. Fora training-school of native 
evangelists in Bohemia and Moravia, $5,000. 
Several other minor objects are mentioned and 
the need of endowed theological seminaries and 
colleges in heathen lands is spoken of. We 
have often wondered why American men of 
wealth, so ready to endow home colleges with 
very large sums, have ‘as yet held back from a 
similar munificence in foreign fields, where the 
returns to their honor and the glory of the Gos- 
pel would be incalculably greater. Why will not 
men of wealth during the Centennial Year fol- 
low the example of the founder of Robert Col- 
lege, at Constantinople, and do a similar thing 
for Central Turkey or for Japan? The Board 
solicits subscriptions to the above-mentioned 
funds, asking permission to use the contribu- 
tions according to its own discretion in case the 
several endowments should fail to be fully 
raised. A liberal Englishman has contributed 
$25,000 more to the projected Victoria Nyanza 
Mission of the Church Missionary Society. 
Thus by two gifts the sum of $50,000 has been 
raised for this new work in interior Africa. 


-.»-One of the early converts under Dr. 
Judson’s ministry is still living in extreme old 
age at Moulmein, Burmah. He is 82 years old 
and was baptized 47 years ago. The visitor 
whose interview with this venerable discipline 
is recorded in The Baptist Missionary Magazine 
found him lying upon his bed, in an untidy, 
comfortless room. His body was reduced toa 
mere skeleton and his mind had lost its power 
on. all ordinary subjects. When, however, 
something was said to him about the Lord 
Jesus, he suddenly roused.up. Seizing the 
hand of the lady who was speaking with him 
between his own withered hands, he exclaimed : 
“T want to testify to every one that not one 
word of my Saviour has been left unfulfilled to 
me. He is with me,I am holding onto him 
with both hands; and he is holding on to me, 
and will never let me go or leave me alone. I 
want to go to him!’ When, in another inter- 
view, he spoke of Christ and his trust in him, 
the old, dark face was lit up with joy, and the 
aged disciple, though surrounded by heathens 
and deserted by his own wife, for his faith’s 
sake, delighted in the Lord as his portion. 


...-In his accounts of explorations in the in- 
terior of East Africa Stanley has given a very 
favorable notice of King Mtesa, who rules over 
about two millions of people on the shores of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. This monarch desires to 
enter into friendly relations with Europeaiis and 
to be instructed with regard to their religion. 
An English gentleman who has long wished and 
prayed for a mission in the interior of Africa 
now offers the Church Missionary Society $25,- 
000, on condition that missionaries be sent to 
Uganda, the capital of Mtesa’s kingdom. The 
Society has accepted the offer and is preparing 
to organize a mission for the vicinity of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. 


...-A correspondent, writing to the Friend of 
India, suggests that prayer should be earnestly 
and universally offered up for an outpouring of 
God’s spirit upon the nominal Christians of 
India. All Europeans, even though they be in- 
fidels, are known among the natives by the title 
‘“‘Christians,’’ and the conduct of very many of 
them is the strongest obstacle to the progress 
of the Gospelin India. All the missionary so- 
cieties are probably doing something for the 
evangelization of these nominal Christians. 
None, however, have accomplished so much in 
this direction as the American Methodists in 
the northwest provinces. 


....Forty-five years have passed since the 
apostle to the Polynesians, John Williams, 
visited the Samoa Islands. There are about 
250 villages on this group. Each village has 
now its own chapel, built and maintained by 
the natives, without help of the London So 
ciety. The converts number about 8,000, there 
are 80 students in the theological seminary, 
the people haye a considerable literature, and, 
besides supporting their own pastors, contrib- 
ute $6,000 a year for foreign missions. 


....Mr. Burnell, of the Madura Mission, 
writes to The Missionary Herald in regard to the 
growth of intemperance in India. The renter 
of arrack and toddy in Melur paid the govern- 
ment $6,000 forhis privilege last year. This 

ear the rent brought double that sum at auc- 
on. The government. encourages the vice, by 


making it the interest. of the renter to increase 
the number of drunkards as much-as possible. 


» .--eIn no country has there been a more 


rapid increase of immoral literature than in 
India. . Many of the; vernacular sehool-books 
used in Soren schools are of an obscene 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 234. 
DAVID IN THE PALACE.—I Sam. xvi, 1—16, 


Tis lesson affords a striking illustration of 
True Prosperity. ~ The basis of this prosper- 
ity was the favor of God. This appeared, first, 
in the choice of David and his subsequent 
aneinting; secondly, in the coming of the 
Spirit of the Lord upon him (I Sam. xvi, 13); 
thirdly, in the continuance of the Lord with 
him (v. 12, 14). From this source his p 
ity increased. 

1. UnpeR Favorine CIRCUMSTANCES (v. 
1—%). 

2. UNDER ReEPRESSING CIRCUMSTANCES (V. 
8—16). 

1, Unpsr Favorme Crcumstances (v. 1— 
7).—David’s great victory quickly brought him 
into favorable notice (I Sam. xvii, 55—58). The 
effects of this introduction to King Saul ap- 
pear in our lesson in these particulars—name- 
ly: 1. Jonathan, who was the natural heir to 
the throne, loved David; and that too with an 
extravagant love, as v. 1 shows. 2. The King 
himself was so pleased with David that he took 
him at once into the royal household, as is seen 
inv. 2. 3. Jonathan was not satisfied with 
loving merely; but he and David bound them- 
selves to each other by a covenant such as love 
like theirs would prompt (vy. 3). 4. Jonathan 
thereupon invested David with his own 
robes and insignia of royalty (v. 4). 5. 
Saul entrusted David with missions of im- 
portance and gave him superior command in 
his army(v. 5). 6. In all this honorable em- 
ployment David “‘ went out’? and “he was ac- 
cepted” by the people as a whole, and by Saul’s 
servants who were under his orders (v. 5). 7. 
In the customary demonstrations of the people 
David was honored, and as a military chieftain 
recognized as superior even to Saul himself (v. 
6, 7). For one so young and so destitute of the 
ordinary antecedents of elevation among men, 
here was a rare case of prosperity. But David 
was one after God’s own heart (I Sam. xiii, 14), 
and God’s own spirit was with him. Here, 
therefore, we find a rule for our own lives— 
namely : To be truly prosperous we need a heart 
attuned to God’s service and occupied by God’s 
spirit. But David’s prosperity proceeded equally 
well. 

2. UNDER REPRESSING CIRCUMSTANCES (y. 8 
—16).—To prosper when all is favorable does 
not so evidently require Divine help. But ad- 
verse influences of the strongest kind finally 
came against David; and yet he prospered. 1. 
His king, who was practically an absolute 
monarch, was displeased with him and was 
“very wroth’ (v. 8). 2. Remembering the 
threatened penalty (I Sam. xiii, 14), Saul at 
once suspected that this rising favorite was to 
supplant him (v. 8). 3. David was henceforth 
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vision (v. 9). 4. The mind of Saul becoming 
disordered, he made David the object of re- 
peated attacks, aimed directly at his life (v. 
10,11). 5. Saul sought to dispose of David by 
strategy, or to place him out of the way of 
further popularity (v.13). 6. In all this Saul 
had a fear of David, by which his own soul was 
continually disquieted (v. 12—15). Humanly 
speaking, the odds were fearfully against Da- 
vid. Had Providence here been on the side of 
“the heaviest artillery,” the shepherd boy 
would have sunk. But God has uses for those 
apparently weak, and, in spite of all repressing 
circumstances, he leads them out into safety, 
personal power, wise behavior, and popular 
favor and love. As a practical truth,we may 
rely upon the Golden Text of the day: 
“When a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him.” In view of this prosperity, we may ask, 
with Paul: “If God be for us, who can be 
against us?’ For every youth and for every 
adult whocraves prosperity in this world and 
in the world beyond David is a bright example. 





...-Rev. C. H. Spurgeon recently preached a 
sermon from the text, “Sow to yourselves in 
righteousness ; reap in mercy.” Urging the im- 
portance of a true personal sowing, in order to 
a personal reaping that shall really avail, he 
used. the words quoted below. They form a 
sensible and substantial argument for having 
all converts carefully taught in our Sunday- 
schools, as well as by all other means. Mr- 
Spurgeon said : 

“The first thing after conversion to Christ is 
confession to t, and the next is instruction 
in Christ. I fear that too many professed con- 


verts leap over these hedges, and endeavor to be- 
come teachers at once. call themselves dis- 
ciples, and repudiate all e. They say 


they 
officers. Now, conversion is the beginnin 
the spiritual life, and not the climax of it It 
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-,.-A teacher recently found himself through 
his lesson in an unexpectedly short time. In- 
stead of sitting in idleness or talking nonsense 
with his pupils, he proposed that they go over 
the lesson once more. To his surprise and grat- 
ification, he found that all were more interested 
in the second survey than in the first. He re- 
gretted when the closing bell interrupted him. 


....Our normal classes, institutes, and teach- 
ers’ meetings are giving more attention than 
ever before to the methods of working. At this 
point we may wisely consider the following 
statement from The New England Journal of 
Education: 

“Tf there is a word in our teachers’ phrase- 
ology which is in a of becoming a mere 
cant term, it is ‘methods.’ With this matter of 
good methods the first principle is: There 
must be the well-mastered y of truth in the 
mind. It is simply absurd to talk of a good 
method of presenting a subject of which one 
has no understanding. There must be a 
living and’excited interest in the presentation 
of t truth. Another principle to be kept in 
mind is: All modes or methods are not abso- 
lute, but .relative. Absolutely there may be a 
certain method which alone befits the truth to 
be presented; but the truth has got to be pre- 
sented through the teacher’s agency. Hence, 
the method is, of necessity, relative to the 
teacher. It must be in some effective degree 
adapted to his individual use. Paradox as it 
may seem to be, the poorer method may, for 
the particular teacher, be the better one--that 
is, a method less perfect in itself may be the 
one which, for various reasons, the teacher can 
use with the most power. Out of this grows 
another principle: method must 80 
recast and so thoroughly digested that it be- 
e the truth, the 
method must not be peice reviewed and 
laid away, to be mechanically brought forth as 
@ mere piece of embalmed lifelessness. It must 
be made a subject of individual thought, exper- 
iment, adaptation.” 


-+».That our Sunday-school hymnology has 
been splendidly lifted up of late none can 
doubt. We need great improvement, however, 
in our use of these facilities, At the recent 
Scottish Sunday-school Conference at Paisley 
Mr. J. A. Brown read a paper upon this point. 
From The Sunday-school Chronicle of London 
we quote the following suggestive item : 

‘“¢Mr. Brown then proceeded to explain how 
the Paisley Sunday-school Union had offered 
prizes for competition among Sunday-school 
choirs, and showed that they had been highly 
successful in stimulating the musical energies 
of the district. Asa result of this movement, 
about 1,400 children are now under re; 
trai , which is itself a great thing. Another 
result is that the éclat of the proceedings has 
kindled something of enthusiasm among neigh- 
bors. Greenock held a competition in spring, 
which was eminently pando. =v Glasgow had 
sundry demonstrations, if not competitions; and 
we shall, doubtless, ere long, hear of more else- 
where.” 

-«seThe Scholars’ Quarterly of the Sunday- 
school Times is certainly a very excellent help. 
Its large, clear pages are a great improvement 
upon the crowded pages of the ordinary Ques- 
tion Books ; and its combination of all the les- 
sons for one quarter under one cover is a great 
improvement upon the ordinary Lesson Leaf. 
In addition to a full measure of matter upon 
each lesson, it gives a map and a dictionary pre- 
pared specially for this quarter’s work; also an 
introductory letter by Dr. Ormiston and other 
helpful hints. The whole consists of thirty-two 
pages, in a good, suitable cover. 


...-The Sunday-school Magazine, edited by 
W. G. E. Cunningham, D. D., and published at 
Nashville, Tenn., comes out this month with its 
lessons upon the International Series. In 
adopting them the editor makes the following 
very welcome statement : 

“On examination, we were y pleased 
with the selections. We found the historical 
order and logical connections very satisfactory. 

e determined, therefore, to adopt the series 
and fall into line with the rest of the Christian 
world.” 

..-»Philadelphia has a professional black- 
boardist in the person of Mr. William E. Need- 
ham, brother of the well-known evangelist. 
This gentleman prepares the boards of such 
schools as engage his services, giving pictorial 
or verbal illustrations of the lesson, as may be 
desired,,and his work is highly spokenof. This 
fact may serve as a hint to others who desire 
work of this kind but have not the talent for 
securing it at home. 


.-.-Jt is. a matter to be profoundly regretted 
by the Sunday-school people of the world that 
Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent is still quite pros- 
trated by excessive labor. For several months 
he has been on the verge of surrender; but a 
few weeks ago he was compelled to desist from 


all work. Let:the prayers of Christians every- 
where ascend fgr his complete restoration. 
“The prayer of faith shall save the sick.” 


A »»..George H. Hare, a well-known Sunday- 





001 workér of San José, California, has lately 
Soirod to Ada seat abows. 














Literature, 


The promyt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be consttered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of owr 
reariers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT.* 


Ir is full twenty years since the ‘‘ Life of 
Swift,” by John Forster, was promised; 
and now, after waiting patiently -all this 
time, during which nearly all the literary 
contemporaries of the biographer, who 
must have anticipated the pleasure of read- 
ing his work, have themselves become the 
subjects of biography by ending their com- 
pleted lives, only the first of three volumes 
appears, and it may be twenty years more 
before the last one shall be published. 

Thackeray, Dickens, the two Bulwers, 
Macaulay, Grote, Brougham, Smiles, Kings- 
ley, and many others, who must have ex- 
pected to enjoy the promised Life of 
Swift, were denied that gratification; but 
to those who have the privilege of reading 
the first volume the work will not be the 
less welcome. No promise is made as to the 
appearance of the other volumes; but they 
will probably be published either the pres- 
ent year or the coming one. 

The present volume, which is very hand- 
somcly published and equal in appearance 
to the original, published by Murray, of 
London, is divided into six books, beginning 
with “* Anecdotes of His Family and Him- 
self” and ending with an appendix con- 
taining biographical notes from the letters 
to Esther Johnson and passages corrected 
and restored from the original manuscript. 
lt brings the biography down to Swift’s 
forty-third year and gives us a new view of 
one of the most remarkable figures in En- 
glish literary history. 

To those who have formed their opinions 
of the personality of the author of ‘‘ Gulli- 
ver's Travels,” the work by which he is 
most widely known, from reading the 
criticisms of Jeffrey and Macaulay, the bio- 
graphical sketches of Lord Orrery or of 
Doctor Sheridan, or the lives written by 
Johnson and Scott, or the very gross and 
perverse caricature by Thackeray, the 
distinctly different, manly, and attractive 
figure presented by Mr. Forster will be an 
agreeable revelation and a surprise. No 
man of Dean Swift’s distinction ever had 
the misfortune of being so cruelly misrep- 
resented both by his friends and his enemies, 
and he had the misfortune of being as much 
misunderstood by one as the other. Yet 
there was never any excuse for misrepre- 
senting an author who put himself so unre- 
servedly into his writings. Mr. Forster has 
obtained possession of a large quantity of 
interesting original matter relating to the 
personal habits, associations, and career of 
Swift, and that portion which he has pub- 
lished in this first volume is full of interest; 
but there was enough already in print which 
any conscjentious and capable writer might 
have used in giving a new biography 
that would have been better than 
any in existence. Mr. Forster makes men- 
tion in his preface of the inadequate biogra- 
phies of Swift written by Johnson and 
Scott; but he makes no mention of the bit- 
ter and one-sided criticisms of Macaulay, 
nor of the well-known lecture on Swift by 
Thackeray. But he evidently had the latter 
in his thoughts when he wrote the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ The rule measuring what is know- 
able of a famous man by the inverse ratio of 
what is said about him is applicable to 
Swift in a marked degree. Few men who 
have been talked about so much are known 
so little. lis writings and his life are con- 
nected so closely that to judge of either, 
fairly with an imperfect knowiedge of 
the other is not possible; and only thus 
can be excused what Jeffrey hardily 
suid and many have too readily believed— 
that he was an apostate in politics, infidel or 
indifferent in religion, a defamer of human- 
ity, the slanderer of statesmen who had 
saved him, and the destroyer of the women 
who had loved him.” This brief character 
is the repulsive one which Swift received 
from the hands of Thackeray; but, as Mr. 
Forster says, it is both monstrous and in- 
credible, and there was no excuse for it, as 
Mr. James Hannay, who assisted Thackeray 
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in gathering the materials for the lectures on 
the “‘ Wits and Humorists of the time of 
Queen Anne,” has published an article on 
the subject, in which he said that he fur- 
nished his employer an abundance of evi- 
dence of the untruthfulness of the portrait 
which he had seen fit to paint of the greatest 
wit and humorist of his time. 

The most interesting chapter of Mr. For- 
ster’s life for the majority of readers will, 
doubtless, be the one devoted to Esther 
Johnson, in which the story of Stella, the 
romantic episode in the life of Swift, which 
has been the subject of so many sentimental 
pens, is thoroughly and candidly told. The 
absurd story of the marriage of the Dean 
with Stella, which Scott narrated on the 
strength of an old woman’s gossip and 
which Thackeray accepted as a_ well- 
established fact, meets with no favor 
at the hands of Mr. Forster. Even Dr. 
Wilde, who had searched in vain for 
any evidence of the marriage, was inclined 
to believe it, not because it was at all 
probable, but because it was generally be- 
lieved. Mr. Forster is satisfied with merely 
saying that he could discover no reason for 
believing the scandal; but he might have 
gone further, and have said that not only 
was there an entire lack of evidence of the 
marriage ever having taken place, but it 
can be shown that it never could have 
occurred in the manner reported, as the 
bishop who was said to have performed the 
ceremony and who divulged the secret was 
in France at the time he is represented to 
have officiated at the marriage in Dublin. 

The admirable manner in which the bi- 
ography has been compiled, apart from the 
merits of the author’s style, cannot fail to 
increase his reputation as the first of British 
biographical writers; and when it is remem- 
bered how busily he has been at work on 
other literary and journalistic employments 
his industry will appear surprising. Since 
he commenced his life of Swift he has writ- 
ten and rewritten the life of Landor and of 
Dickens, besides superintending an edition 
of Dyce’s Shakespeare, and published a 
memoir of Dyce and an essay on the library 
left by him to the British Museum. 





THE ALDINE. 


As The Aldine occupies a field all by itself, 
it deserves mention, at the beginning of the 
year, in a separate review. And perhaps it 
will not be uninteresting to our readers if 
we refer to the past history of the magazine, 
which has grown out of an advertising 
sheet into a monthly of pretensions and 
success in the art world. 

The original Aldine Press was that of 
Aldus Manutius, Aldus Manutius the Young- 
er, and Paulus Manutius. The printing- 
office of these Manutii was in Venice, during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Their 
works, chiefly editions of the Greek and 
Latin classics, were of such beautiful typog- 
raphy as to win them a name of their own, 
and from their time to the present day the 
term ‘‘ Aldine” has been used, more or less 
frequently, as the trade-mark of printing 
establishments and sets of books. The 
Aldine Press in this city, with Sutton, 
Bowne & Co. as proprietors, began in 1868 
the publication of a sheet to illustrate the 
quality of its printing. The illustrations 
either accompanied advertisements or were 
selected from the publicat ons of Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. Quite a number of pictures 
by Doré were thus introduced to the public, 
in press-work quite as good as that in 
Cassell’s bound books. The advertising 
character of the publication gradually 
became less conspicuous, and its issues 
appeared regularly each month. With an 
enlargement of size and arf increase in the 
number of illustrations, increased space and 
attention were also given to the literary 
departments of the magazine, which had 
hitherto consisted, for the most part, of 
letter-press accompanying the wood-cuts. 
Mr. Charles Carroll was the first-announced 
editor. He was succeeded, after a time, by 
R. BH. Stoddard, who gave place, in turn, 
to Dr. Fuller-Walker, now of The Home 
Journal. By 1872, therefore, the magazine 
had won a place as a literary organ, and 
contained articles, in prose and poetry, 
from such contributors as ‘‘ January Searle,” 
Dr. T. M. Coan, Julian Hawthorne, Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr, Mrs. Mary E. Bradley, 
E. C. Stedman, Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, 








Charles Dawson Shanly, Edgar Fawcett, 
G. P. Lathrop, R. K. Weeks, and Elizabeth 
Akers Allen. It never ceased, however, to 
give the greatest prominence to its pictures 
and typozraphy, of which we must more 
especially speak. Asa collection of stories, 
sketches, and poems the magazine has held 
@ respectable place; but asa repository of 
wood-cuts, many of them admirable, most 
good, and few poor, it has won a marked 
success, 

The Aldine’s pictures, while many of them 
have been from foreign sources, have 
included many American d2signs; quite as 
large a proportion, in fact, as the illustrated 
weeklies present. Among its most constant 
contributors, among artists, have been 
J. G. Brown, Thomas Moran, M. F. H. 
De Haas, J. 8. Davis, J. D. Woodward, 
Granville Perkins, and Gilbert Burling. 
Other distinguished draughtsmen and 
painters have also been represented, and 
contemporary art, English, Spanish, and 
Italian, has been allotted considerable 
space. Then, too, the magazine has some- 
times reprinted the best pictures in the 
Christmas books. We have marked, in our 
files, many illustrations for special discus- 
sion and commendation at this time, but 
shall hardly be able to discuss any one 
particularly. Some of them are genuine 
works of art and possess permanent value 
and interest. No better examples of wood- 
cut printing have been produced in this 
country or in England than several of these, 
and the even excellence, on the whole, of 
the entire workmanship, year by year, is 
noticeable. 

The Aldine is not an ideal publication. 
Its literature is less valuable than The Port- 
folio’s; its pictures (and its subscription 
price) are less costly than those of L’ Art; 
and it lacks, with all its merits, a certain 
sustained strength. But as a whole it isa 
much better fine-art serial than has ever 
been started or sustained in this country, 
and it deserves careful attention and gener- 
ous support until it is supplanted by a 
periodical of superior pretensions. Inspite 


_of difficulties, by fire and otherwise, its 


merit has been mantained; and the advance 
sheets of some of its issues for 1876 show 
that this year it will be even better than 
ever. During 1876 it will be sold only by 
subscription; will be published in twenty- 
four parts, issued fortnightly; and will de- 
vote special attention to Centennial events 
and to American and European scenery. 





....By far the most useful and valuable vol- 
ume which has as yet appeared on the subject 
is The Prayer-Gauge Debate (Congregational 
Publishing Society). Here is the entire English 
iterature of the subject, or all, certainly, worth 
preserving between covers. The celebrated 
Contemporary Review letters from Tyndall and 
Thompson form the first chapter, and then follow 
editorials and communications from The Specta- 
tor, Contemporary articles by Dr. Littledale, 
Tyndall, Thompson, Pres. McCosh, the Rev. 
William Knight, and the Duke of Argyll, anda 
Lent sermon of Canon Liddon’s, It is impossi- 
ble to reread the whole volume without seeing 
how completely Tyndall, Thompson, and Galton 
are vanquished in the argument. No mind can 
fail to be strengthened by the observation and 
study of a debate so able and so important in 
its results. For the volume the public is great- 
ly indebted to the Society and to the editor, Dr. 
John O. Means, and we hope its sale will be 
very large. 

.... The Congregational Publishing Society has 
brought out a new edition, revised, of Edward 
Buck’s Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. Smaller 
than Murray Hoffman’s New York book, and 
Congregational instead of Episcopal in tone, it 
is yet, in its way, quite as useful. In its pages 
many facts are collated in a compendious form. 
The authorities cited, especially in the case of 
periodicals, are not always so recent as might 
be desired; but we do not know where so much 
valuable information can be got in so compact 
and useful shape. Massachusetts ecclesiastical 
law and history are very important, and the 
book will be found serviceable outside the Bay 
State. 


....The services of Dr. Leopold Damrosch to 
the cause of music are well known in this city, 
where he has worked long and effectively. An- 
other debt is due him for the preparation of a 
new music-book of standard and permanent 
yalue. The volume has just been published by 
William A. Pond & Co. and is entitled Saint 
Cecilia. It contains a number of chorals, an- 
thems, and hymns by composers of good re~ 
pute, living as well as dead. These will be of 
much service to choirs and societies. As a 
whole, the work is a contribution of no small 
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value toward the betterment of musical art. If 
well received, this first volume will be followed 
by others having the.same title. : 


.-..The January number of The International 
Review is much the best issue that has yet ap- 
peared. Its more notable papers are Prof, 
Wharton’s, on the Grangers, Dr. Washburn’s, on 
the “Conflict of Science and Religion,” and 
Principal Dawson’s, on Darwin’s “‘ Insectivorous 
Plants.” The editorial departments are fuller 
and abler than usual; and they, as well as the 
rest of the periodical, are presented in a more 
attractive and ship-shape typographical form. 


+++ Bessie’s Trials at Boarding School (D. 
Lothrop & Co.), by Nora Perry, the poet, is one 
of the best books for girls we have lately seen. 
Miss Perry writes well, and her pleasant stories 
are free from the modern and fashionable but 
objectionable slang talk. Besides the story 
which gives the volume its title, there are seven 
shorter ones. 





NOTES. 


The Arcadian begins 1876 ina new form and 
otherwise improved. 


Appleton’s Journal puts on with the new year 
a handsome new typographical dress. 


They now say that Bayard Taylor is writing 
acombined biography of Goethe and Schiller, 
and that it will occupy several years in prepara 
tion and form several volumes. 


George Eliot’s “ Daniel Deronda” is said to 
be, like “Middlemarch,” a story of English life, 
but of the present day, and dealing principally 
with the higher sphere of society. Harper's 
Magazine will print it here. 


..--Miss Yonge, the indefatigable author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” is writing a new 
book, which is to be called “The Young Alci- 
des,” and is an attempt to modernize, some- 
what after the fashion of Miss Thackeray’s fairy 
tales, the labors of Hercules. 


Mr. Charles F. Wingate’s monthly journal, 
The Housekeeper, starts in 1876 under new and 
promising auspices. It has reached a circula- 
tion of ten thousand. It is now published by 
the firm of Charles F. Wingate & Co., of which 
the editor is the senior partner. 





The Dean of Chester has nearly ready an 
inquiry, historical and theological, into the 
meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the 
Church of England communion service. It will 
be entitled ‘‘ Before the Table,’ and an appen- 
dix and supplement will contain papers by the 
Bishop of St. Andrews and the Rev. W. R. 
Kennion. 


The Secretary of the Treasury decides, it 
seems, that books printed more than twenty 
years before importation into the United States 
are entitled to free entry; if rebound since that 
time, they are also so entitled; but if printed 
more than twenty years ago and originally bound 
since, they are subject to duty as books, because 
their manufacture was not completed over 
twenty years ago. 


An autotype fac-simile edition of Milton’s 
Commonplace Book is going to be published in 
London from the manuscript recently discov- 
ered. It contains notes in Milton’s handwrit- 
ing from upward of eighty works read by him; 
and these notes are in general his deductions, 
and not mere extracts from the works read. 
There are other entries by four or five different 
hands, presumably made at Milton’s dictation. 
The MS. is quarto size and contains eighty 
written pages. 


Here is Mr. Howells’s sonnet in ‘‘The Cam- 
bridge of 1776,”’ Arthur Gilman’s local historic- 
al monegraph: ; 

“DOROTHY DUDLEY, 


“ Fair maiden, whom a hundred summers keep 
Forever seventeen, and whose dark locks 
Are whitened only by the powder-box, 
After these many winters: on the steep 
Of high-heeled shoes, and with the silken sweep 
Of quaint brocade, and an arch smile that mocks 
At Time's despite, thy lovely semblance walks 
This year, our continent, from deep to deep, 
At numberless Centennial tea parties, 
With chicken-salad, coffee, chocolate, 
For retrospective youth, whose bosoms swell 
When they behold thee and thy pleasing freight, 
With love of country, and each patriot sees 
Thy charm in all that thou dost chronicle.” 


What Carlyle really wrote to President Eliot 
was this : 


“Some days ago I received your courteous 
and obliging letter, and along with it the Uni- 
jrean be ploma appointed for me on the 30th of 
June last, which now lies safely reposited here. 
In return for all which I can wy you to 
express to the governing boards of the Sitvere- 
ity my lively sense of the honor they have done 
me, and my cordial thanks for this proof of their 
friendly regard, which I naturally wish may 
long continue on their part. Toward Harvard 
University I have long had a feeling of affec- 
tion—in some respects almost veneration; and 
to Harvard and to you, its distinguished presi- 
dent, I now cordially wish all manner of pros- 

ty and good esteem from wise men on both 
sides of the ocean.”’ 


The Spectator thinks there must be 
good in Walt Whitman, any way. It says: 
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“That Walt Whitman has written much blatant 
rubbish, many obscenities, and much that is no 
more poetical than an auctioneer’s catalogue is 
is true enough, and is admitted, we fancy, by 
most of his admirers, among whom we certainly 
do not reckon ourselves. But the point to be 
explained is, why this man, who wrote this 
dirty rubbish, is considered by so many the true 
poet of democracy. Swinburne, Rossetti, Dow- 
den, Buchanan, and the rest; may all be mis- 
taken; but their fault as critics has not usually 
been the deification of weakness and intellectual 
sterility. They must see something in Whit- 
man beyond blatancy and obscenity—Mr. Ros- 
setti, for instance, who has published a clean 
edition ; and the need now is to find out what 
it is.” 


Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘‘ Final Reliques of 
Father Prout” is a disappointment. The Satur- 
day Review calls it a “‘catchpenny publication,” 
and says: “‘The greater part of the volume is 
made up of Mr. Mahony’s letters from Rome as 
correspondent of The Daily News, under the 
editorship of Mr. Dickens, together with a few 
scraps sent from Paris when the writer was 
afterward settled there. This correspondence 
was no doubt very interesting at the time; but 
it is too loose and fragmentary to be worth re- 
suscitation. The rest of the volume consists of 
a life of or essay on Mahony by Mr. Jerrold, 
in his usual weak and sloppy style, and eked 
out largely by extracts from magazine articles 
by other hands. Father Prout deserves to be 
remembered as a wit and scholar; but his well- 
known ‘Reliques”’ are a sufficient memorial, 
and his life was certainly not of a character to 
require or warrant a detailed biography.” 


Books and pictures, judiciously bought, are 
good investments. Some of the following prices 
we have mentioned before, in one place and 
another; but they are worth repeating. Turner’s 
drawing of Bamborough Castle was purchased 
in 1858 for £400, it was sold in 1859 for £450, 
and in 1872 at Mr. Gillott’s sale for £3,307. His 
picture of the Grand Canal, for which he re- 
ceived £300, brought at auction in July last 
£7,350, the largest sum ever paid for a picture in 
an auction-room. David Cox painted his picture 
of Rhyl for 160 guineas. It was sold four years 
ago for £2,300. His Hayfield, for which he re- 
ceived about the same price, sold in July last for 
£2,950. Miiller painted his Chess Players in 
1843 for £25. It was sold in 1874 for £4,053. A 
copy of the Mazarin Bible on vellum brought 
at the Perkins sale £3,500. When next offered 
for sale, it will probably bring £5,000. Eliot’s 
Indian Bible could be bought a few years ago for 
$500. A copy is now offered for sale in London, 
on Quaritch’s catalogue, for the quotation of 
$1,500 in gold. But sometimes fashions change 
unaccountably, and prices sink accordingly. 


This is said to be the way in which Longfel- 
low came to write ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane.” 
Some ten oradozen years ago, shortly after 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich had taken unto himself a 
partner for life, Mr. Longfellow visited the 
young couple and took tea with them in their 
charming little house in Boston. The supper 
was laid on a very small table, indeed ; but the 
poet took the smallness of the table as a 
theme for discussion, and, associating the idea 
with an old Accadian custom, then and there 
spun the thread of his future poem. “ As the 
family increases,” said he to Aldrich, “‘the size 
of the table must be increased. When, after 
long years, the children have grown up to man- 
hood and womanhood, and have left the fold, 
the large table will again be replaced by the 
small one for the two old folks who linger at 
home. Here you have a picture of life, of the 
growth of the family.’”? He suggested to Ald- 
rich to write an essay on the subject, and the 
latter promised to think about it. Two years 
later he was reminded of the theme by the elder 
poet, and, as he confessed he could not make 
anything of the subject, Longfellow himself 
began the poem and sent it to be published in 
The Ledger. 


...-The Saturday Review for December 11th 
contained a long, fair, and unusually able re- 
view of Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets.’’ It said: 

‘A question fairly raised by this eee is: 
Whether elaborate criticism of contem lit- 
erature is in and for itself a very desirable th ng ; 
or, at least, so desirable as to repay the great ex- 

enditure of reflection and labor which it must 
nvolve if it is conscientiously done? That 
question, however, we do not intend to discuss 
= resent. Itis a fact that this is a critical 
thit the kind of york is in vogue, and, like 
all things in vogué, is often done ill; and, 
whether our own taste is much drawn toward it 
or not, we ought to be thankful to those who do 
it with competent skill and understanding, with 
honesty of pu e, and with diligence and 
thoroughness of execution. And Mr. Stedman, 
having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities 
and by something more. He may not have the 
large wisdom or the keen insight and delicate 
touch which accompany literary judgment of 
the highest kind, and make even criticisms 
almost creative, and which are seldom found 
apart from considerable powers of original pro- 
duction. But he is faithful, studious, and dis- 
cerning; of a sane and reasonable temper, 
and in the main a judicial one. His judgment is 
disciplined and exercised, and his decisions, 
even when one cannot agree with them, are 
based on intelligible grounds. Of the actual 
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amount of work put into the book we can form 
only the roughest extinae Mr. Stedman gives 
brief but obviously well-considered accounts of 


many of the lesser lights of recent English 
poetry, in which we freely confess ourselves un- 


ene than ever justified in not intending 
them. . And here we certainly recognize 
one practical use of work like Mr. Stedman’s ; 
though, or course, not the est he aims at. 
The critic whose friendl acon warns the 
paren b off barren coasts and enables him to say, 
thout misgiving, ‘I shall not read this,’ does 
po undoubted service to mankind. The writing, 
too, is good and careful.’’ 


The frankness of the reviewer in admitting his 
ignorance of some of Mr. Stedman’s bards is 
refreshing and praiseworthy. 


The volume of sermons by the late Rev. Fred- 
erick Brooks, edited by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks and published by J. R. Osgood & Co., 
has met with arapid sale during the short 
three weeks of its existence upon the book- 
store counters. There is nothing more sug- 
gestive in the experience of booksellers than 
the strange and unlooked-for demand which 
the public makes for strong and vigorous think- 
ing in the line of sermons, The books of 
Robertson, MacLaren, of Manchester, En- 
gland, Dr. Boyd, the country parson, Nor- 
man McLeod, and Dr. Guthrie are all exam- 
ples of the enormous sale of sermons which 
were so very popular. These strong and manly 
sermons of Frederick Brooks, who met his 
death a year ago by falling through a bridge 
over the Charles River, Boston, were preached 
at his church in Cleveland, Ohio, and were 
selected simply as specimens of this man’s 
dealings with his fellow-men in his ordin- 
ary pulpit ministrations to his parishioners. 
They are backed up by the singularly strong 
and pure life of their gifted author and by his 
sad and untimely death. They are made em- 
phatic by his very short but heroically-success- 
ful career. Those who knew what spirit he was 
of and the timbre of the man’s soul can see in 
these sermons the inner life of this brother 
among his suffering fellow-men. They repre- 
sent the very best elements in the Episcopal 
Church or in any church. Reverent and full of 
faith in the incarnate presence of God in the 
world, through the person of Christ ; spiritual in 
their grasp upon those truths which are so often 
made formal through the merely mechanical or 
logical representation of them; broad and 
human in their almost feminine sympathies 
with all sorts and conditions of human doubt 
and need, they are an incentive to the highest 
kind of right living and leave upon the mind of 
the reader that truest impulse after Christian 
character which one of the Church collects sug- 
gests when it speaks of cleansing “‘the thoughts 


ae =. hearts by the inspiration of the Holy 
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The Cambridge of 1776. Edited for the Ladies 
Centenn: ‘Comamitvee ¥ rthur} G{ilman). 
lllustrated, $ 
Printed [at the Riverside Press] on the site 

of Fort Number One. Boston: Sold by Lock- 
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Bessie’s Trials at Boarding School. B ae 
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The Problem of Health: how to solve it. = 
Reuben Greene, M. D. 12mo, pp. 24. Boston 
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Saint Cecilia; a collection of anthems, Ig pene] 
chorals, hymns, etc. Compiled by Dr. ,4eopold 
Damrosc ol. I, 8y0, pp. 

York: William A. Pond ‘&Co, » at Fae 


The Christ of Paul; or, The Enigmas of Chris- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL, 
DRIFTBD ASUNDER; 
OR, THE TIDE OF FATE. 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 
WILLIAM F. GILL & OO., Publishers, Boston. 


SERMONS TO THE CLERGY. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 
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MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
1 Maps inaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“* The hymn that is tn all owr hearts.” 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 


The GosPEL BANNER says of it: 


“That sweet hymn which is sung around the world 
urning 80 Ra ytd y n er 
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“ WE WISH THAT EVERY FAMILY IN CHRISTENDOM 
COULD HAVE THIS BOOK, WITH AN EYE TO SEE THE 
BEAUTY OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS AND AN EAR TO 
HEAR AND A HEART TO UTTER THE ASPIRATIONS 
AND THE TRUST BREATHED IN THIS HYMN OF 


HYMNS.” 
Price $2. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


The Great Bonanza. 20illus....... 
Romance of Perfume Lands. [lus 
Bains of Home. 40 illu: 
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’ he Text-Book of the » Age. Nilus.. 
In the Kitchen. The Best Cook-B: 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mai] upon 
seeteat of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


“Its present popularity is the result 
* pure merit.”°—Commercial, Pittsburgh, 





“There isnot a dull page between its 
coverse”—W. Y. Times. 


“ In fact, the Galaxy is a ‘ Star’ mag- 
azine.”’—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


THE GALAXY 


FOR 1876. 


IN THE NEXT NUMBER WILL BEGIN 
GEN. GEO. A. CUSTER’S 


Reminiscences of the Late War. 
These articles, it is believed, will be second 

only to “Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs,” as vivid 

pictures of army life and startling adventure. 


The Serial ** Madcap Violet,?? by Wm. 
Buiack, author of ‘A Princess of Thule,”’ be- 
gan in the last number of the GALAXY. 
THE GALAXY for 1876 

WILL CONTAIN ARTICLES BY 
ALBERT Raopges, Justin McCarry, 
RIcHARD GRANT WHITE, 
Henry JAMES, JR., 
and all the Leading Writers. 


IT IS THE 


BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
No Family can afford to do without tt. 
Price - - $4. 00 Per Year. 


WE PREPAY THE POSTACE 
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Sheldon & Company, 
NEW YORK. 

LITTLE GRAVES. Choice Selections 
of Poetry and Prose. With an Introduction by J.G. 
Holland. $1.50. 

DANIEL QUORM, AND HIS RE- 
LIGIOUS NOTIONS. By Mark Guy Pearse, Au- 
thor of “ Mister Horn and his Friends,” etc. $1.00. 

GYPSY°S QUEST. By Josephine Pol- 
lard. [lugtrated. 16mo. %c. 

A continuation of the Gypsy Stories. 

BESSIE AND HER SPANISH 


ERIENDS, A story of the Bibie in Spain. By the 
Author of ‘“Constancia’s Household,” etc. * 16mo. 
eet tity 

JESSIE IN SWITZERBLAND. Mlus- 
trated. 16mo. %c. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1876 
WILL BE SENT, 


POSTACE FREE! 


and will continue to furnish more good articles 
from eminent men and women than any week- 
ly newspaper in the country; and its numerous 
and able editorial departments will be main- 
tained and strengthened as occasion may de 
mand, 





PREMIUMS: 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIB 
one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking.and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cabi- 
net—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. 

We present this engraving to Subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
1 Stewiner, one year, in advance, postage free 


Renewal a an Ola cuhpetaten, ‘tor 2 5, i 
101 5 
nce, postage free, el C4 a2 foots, ia . 


sresing b odds asecceccee fnese éscctuabiseece des nome 00 
AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely. ited lik of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW 
MISS SEDGWICK, Mrs. SIGOURNEY, Mrs. SOUTH- 
WORTH, MITCHELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, KEN- 
NEDY, Mrs. MOWATT RITOHIE, ALICN CARY, 
PRENTICE, G.W. KENDALL, MORRIS, POR, TUCK- 
ERMAN, HAWTHORNE, SIMMS, P. PENDLETON 
COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, BANCROFT, 
PARKEGODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHER, CU RTIS 
EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, CHANNING, Mrs. STOWE, Mrs. KIRK- 
LAND, WHITTIER, LOWELL, BOKER, BAYARD 
TAYLOR, SAXE, STODDARD, Mrs. AMELIA 
WELBY, GALLAGHER, COZZENS, LALLECK. 


We offer this engraving to subscribers of Tus InpE- 
PENDENT on the following terms 
1 Subscriber, on& year, in advance, postage 





free, including the a. TR. dunecnene 
A renewal of an Ola | Saneoripeon for uns*® 7 
in ce, postage 
Ihe above Engraving Néccesecesetenepioansheusess 6 00 
CHARLES 8S SUMNER. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

The new Steel Engraving of Charles Sumner by the 
great artist, Ritchie, is ready for delivery. Our sub- 
scribers can have this splehdid work of art by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber, with $3.50, or by 
renewing their subscriptions for one year(if not in 
arrears) and sending us the same amount, or for a two- 
years’ renewal and $6.00 in advance, or for twc new 
subscribers and $6.00 in advance. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
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Mr. Ritchie has engraved for us accurate Steel En- 
gravin#s of President Grant and Vice-President Wi- 
son. We willsend both of these to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the meer res terms: 
1 Subseriber, one advan postage 

free, including Doth of of the above ‘Dnawvevings .$3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. * 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have a Steel Engraving (from a plate made by 
Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton, We will present it 
to subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the follow- 
ing terms: 

* “free, including the above Bngraving....* @$I00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE 
ABRAHAM \COLN. 


s ufree, tnclding The above book === nek POmne® es 50 


vad PROVIDENCE? 2”? WRINGER. 


«Providence Wri oyun hich —_ wae at te 
“Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price S09 16 say 


Vor Ternis, Clad Rates, éte., see Page fi. 
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Sankey’s 


—_—-—— sa = 
NATURE. A weekly Mlustrat 1 of Sci- 
THE WEEKLY SUN, | eerie hit MacMcLAN s t3"" Panhars THE NEW SONG-BOOK 
> 
NEW YORK. t PREPARED FOR MESSRS. 
oe the wo soe CHRONIC Rag othe Hold spstems of vasa 
Righteon hundred and six is the jal sedate’ teecekens tabeauncke NM dy 
. It is also the J an Opposition House oo 
sabe : De in Se successfully treated without 
pres scree | deleterions drugs. Booto'e Bact AND 
election ofe fhe United States. All and Gratuitous "Advice | to the si * sent free 
of these events are sure to be of great interest and bal GodeckiaHongis ote. t Dy latter, free. 
agen ate gene osm cene sate — ain Home Talk” and. “Medical Common Sense.” 
ca re connected mnded in a 8 — “ Selene in Story,” ete.,etc., 120 Lexingten Ave., SPECIAL SERVICES, 
e Opposition House 0 iv. ay ~ 
ee ee “COSPEL HYMNS 
misdeeds of GRA + and will, it is to STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
‘be hoped, lay the foundation Ev . Sow and better ‘Pe- AND 
riod onal history. this THE 
contain and hi 99 
its these with early and Gadueie toleemeine Toit Ten eeTine “3 f ards ts pained in SA Cc R E D so N C Ss, 
upon t sty ne Rs Catia @cetion, ith, the vast pnd DET Ec, Bes a by P-2P. BLISS and IRA D. SANKEY, 
parations for it. w 0 u jos pais DED ; 
Benes aspirations for a third term of power and tive of b snae E87" nae or ry pean ceria payee: 
plunder, and still more as deciding who shall be the 3. Ae pasta 4 eit YY e, 32mo, Words only, paper covers..... 5 cts. 
candidate of the = of Reform, and as electing that game  poste™ One, 8vo, Words and Music, paper covers, 25 cts. 


mY, well inform 

e EKLY SUN, which has attained a circulation 

of over eight, thousand copies, already has its read- 
ers in eve te and Territory, and we trust that the 
year 1876 will see their numbers a | } will con- 
e 


news of the day will be found in it—condensed when 
unimportant, at full length when of moment; and al- 
ways, we trust, ted in a clear, interesting, and in- 
structive manne 


r. 

It is our aim to make the WEEKLY SUN the best fam- 
powepeper ia the world, and we shall continue to 
@ in it. t of miscellaneous 





cultural de 
features. 


The WEEKLY ey eight pages, with frais broad 


masters, 0: 
The DAILY 7 BUNS large four-page newspaper of 
wonty-cigh columns, gives al) the news for two cents 
Subscription, Zocteee & prepaid, = cents a 
a year. 
ebave n no ne agents. ‘Address 
E SUN, New York City. 


BIBLE-LOVING RURALISTS! 


The best and cheapest Bible Dictionary is Smith’s 
Family Edition. Library style. Full leather binding. 
Price $4. 

The best and cheapest Weekly Rural Journal 
is THE AMERICAN RORAL HOME, published 
at Rochester, N. Y. Eight large pages. Carefully 
editec. Judiciously Illustrated. Beautifully printed. 
Price, postpaid, $2.10, or $1.60 in clubs. 

We will send THE RURAL HOME one year and 
the Bible Dictionary as above, price of both $6.10, 
for ONLY $3.50. 

_ Postage paid on both. 

tf" AGENTS WANTED.—Specimen of THE 
RURAL HOME for a postal-card. 

Address 


THE RURAL HOME, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE. 


The eopesoemetivg paper of Iowa. The first 8- 
daily in the sta Daily, Semi- eee. and Weebly 
editions. tome circulation, “ vainciealy in lowa, Mis. 
souri, and Western Lllinois. Full of News, P. 
litical, Commercial, Humorous, and Miscellaneous 
Writers. A live paper, —— in every department, 
and one of the best adve sone mediums in the West, 
Mailed (pestpaid), pally. * per year; Seams. Weekly, 
$3.30; Weekly, end wre specime Tn copy. 

HAWKEYE PUB. CO., Burlington, Iowa. 


THE CHICAGO LEDGER. 
A $3 Paper for $1.50. 


Itis as good and larger than the New York Ledger. 
A)ways an illustrated Serial Story. A new story com- 
mences about Feb. Ist. One year, postage paid, for 
$1.50. Samples sent. 

Address THE LEDGER, Chicago, Ill. 


$25 and $30 
FOR DR. JOHNSON’S PORTABLE PARLOR 
HEAL TH-LIFT 


per year. 














AND 
Lirtr-EXERCISE. 
ELASTIC, REACTIONARY, AND CUMULATIVE. 

A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 
- Men, Women, and Children. Weighs but 18 Ibs. 
Bar and Side-Handle. The Cheapest and Best. 
Sex for fall circular. 
J. W.Schermerhorn & Co., Manufacturers, 
14 Bond STREET, NEW YORK, 


A SPLENDID OFFER. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated, refined, able, brilliant, entertaining, in- 
ctive, yearly subscription #4, is put to a chub of 
twenty subscribers at $3 per year to each; and 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


revised edition, ten volumes, royal 8vo, bound in 
sheep, price $47.5), is ay: to the person getting 
up Ye. club. Send 20 cents foraspecimen number 
and make up a club. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of 5,000 

Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent. 


below oie rice 
Great ood books. Cata- 


logue free to 4 ad 
ESTES 








& LAURIAT, 
143 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston. 





oa Be wae a 00. De a> 
ioneer Sunder 





Specimen Copy sent cs R % — on application to 
Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 


1876.—Postpaid.—§1.60,. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. [#7 Send 10 cents fora 
Sample —- Subscribe NOW. 

OHRN L. SHOREY, 


86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











¢ BOIS apanio® sen 48. 
or rgame © 2 quD- Coo te) gor 889 cen 


‘WM. R. GOULD, successor to WEST & LEE GAME CO. 
‘Worcesrex, Mrss. Send three cent stamp for catalogue of 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 





Publisher, 25] BROADWAY, New York. 


See Page 29 of this *«sue. 


CENTS ONE PACK OF MAGIC 
e TRICK pene for per- 
aaiaase 0 Ww onderse Tri 
ne ABLEAU PICTURES, 
THE MAGIC BIRD, for imitating Birds, Beasts, 
fi T 3 SARTE-D &. 
VIS'TE and PROF. HELLER’S celebrated TRICK 
CARDS. All the above six articles sent free on re- 
ceipt of only 25 cents. pAare ess 
MA & CO., 
305 Broadway, or ? -0. Box ‘2217, New York, 
Y ’ 4 
‘ x . 
VISITING CARDS! 
Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
paid for 25 cts. 9 elegant samples, a 








°. 
one price-list, etc., a on oe cae of stamp. You 


gents wanted. 
A. H. FULLER & oO” 99 Main St. eixton, Mass. 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instractions in this new 





and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass’tu pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Anim als, 
Birds, Insects, Flowe ra, Autuinn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate js 
Most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMO 


for 10 cts. ; 50 for 50 cta, Age uts wanted. 
Address 3. L. PATTEN & CO.,, 162 William Street, New York. 





PUFF! PUFF!! PUFF!!! 
The Wendexfal Puzzle- Box, Pfft; 
moke out of this Magical Box. 


000 Rings 
pone a Et for the oe. Sent. with full 
directions, ” any address on receipt of 25 ¢ Anents 
wanted, A. LOTRIDGE & Co., 23 Dey cartel’ ‘g A 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $1 00. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broap- 
WAY, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
galethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebri- 





There are finer editions of each style: One of 
Words only at 10 cents; of Words and Music, 30 
cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1.25. 

These books are for sale by Booksellers all over the 
country ; or orders may be sent to either of the Pub- 


John Church & Co. Biglow & Main, 








BRAINARD'’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


The largest, best, and 
$20 WORTH lar musical monthly in 17 wor 
—of— Forty pages of new music and in- 
Music Only $1.50 a ear. with valu- 
For $1.50. able premium. $ 





AGENTS WANTED. 
DR. WARNER'S 
SANITARY CORSET, 


WITH SKIRT SUPPORTER AND SELF- 





Ds G PADS, 
secures health and comfort of body, 
with grace and beauty of form 
"tz iad dy Agents wanted every- 


= any size, by mail, in sat- 
teen, $1 1505 London cord, $1.75. 





W! RNER BROS, 
763 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U.S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest =a book ever pub- 
lished. It contains over 400 fine historical engrav- 
ingsand 900 pages, with a full “account of the ap- 
proaching gran ntennial celebration. Send fora 
ful] description and extra terms to agents. Na- 
TIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 


UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. | 


AGraphic History of the Heroic Epoch of Ameri 

Border Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White 

foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, Forays, 
couts, Pioneer Women and Boys, Indian war-paths, 











ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic Materials Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Exposition. 


20 F vey Cards,7 Styles, with Name,1'c. Address 
. HUSTED, NASSAU, RENSS. CO., N. Y. 








Marcy’s Sciopticon and Lantern Slides. 
New and Brilliant Effects. Circulars free. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
J.MARCY 1340 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 

4OOO ieee cs: mado with our 60 samples, sent 
tor docts, Cards, Games, Protos & Puzzles, 

Boston Card Eng. Co Co. 38 Winter St. Bost, 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A COLLECTION OF 


CHURCH MUSIC 


ON A 
iSeNEwW PLAN..£) 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


“The most noteworthy work of 
the age.”’ 


Church 
THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
i MUSIC. THE MUSIC IS OLD. 


All have observed the power and beauty of a fa- 
miliar melody when it is appropriately introduced in 
connection with other music. ‘his principle is made 
use ofin the “Choir and Congres ation.” Its planis 
to have short musical services, that begin with the 
choir and end with ‘‘all the people ” each ences 
of an introductory anthem, joined to and crowned 

wth a familiar tune, that becomes the chorus or 
dineas of the performance. 


THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC 


forms a new basis fogunion and mutual co-operation 
in church worship, in having something for all— 
choir and congregation—to do. scriptive cir- 
culars sent to any address on application. 
Price of “ CHOIR AND CONGREGATION,” in cloth, $2. 
Specimen copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, 0. 








A 
NEW 


IDEA 














Camp-life, — Sports. A book for Old and Young. 
Notadull p: No competition. Enormous sales, 
Agents wan ove here. Circularsfree. Address 
J. C. McCURDY & CO., 268. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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i Superbly i a, 
it *W standard, highly caoenet, § sells at 
With no competition, ra; 
it ot the best Chance to make mone: 
iable agents ac a 
Send d stasap for laa ne = Address, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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"Now, while you think qa: 
—— for TH ATED Wi) 
ear. = taonthiy part $1.75a a is 
ry. 


Progressive man or fam! 
It is a ‘most interestin pelt 
pure, instructive and amusing 5 portra: 
and current events ; 
and useful pe fan and fiction. 
= wey — ed 


— 2 to all sects and parties. 
“For 1876 it will be a grand illustrated 
history (and the og of the Centennial year. James 
Parton, Chief eg Al pase of the best contributors. 
ery wee! . 
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subscriber 13 poe with a sites of the three 
jargest oil chromos ever produced, viz: “* mcg 
Guido), ndscape 
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anne end to saediase 
EEKLY.”—' 
offered are tally oon fart Independent, N. ¥. 


actually make from $10 to $20 
a day during winter months, 
This combination sells itself. 
a pases § to ececstae gered 


beral pale. or { yet, to save time. 
oO. D. $3.00) for acompiete outfit, an 


mens and libe! 

send $1.00 (C. O. 

make a hundred dollars while you would other- 

wise be waiting. You are sure to take hold any- 

loney Yf not perfectly satisfled. 

Branch houses for pet eer of agents at Bos- 
ouge outa For ph 





WEEKLY, 11 gu St., 





CAUTION—NOTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION. 
2 Livi AND NG OF 


NCSTONE 


Including J “LAST JOURNALS ”) unfolds vividl 
fis 30 Years’ wrrange a Sdveatures. also the cw 
osities, Wonde of that marvelous 
country, and is Stethocely ent Fs new, complete 
work. Henceit sells, Just think, 12,000 first 7 
weeks! Agents’ success would astonish you. More 
wanted. Send for Terms and positive proof. 


AU HUBBA RD BROS.,Pubs.,725 Sansom St. ,Phil.,Pa, 


$3 50 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 


Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 








A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
we in their locality, Terms and OUTFIT 
Address P. O. VICKERY & Co., Augusta, Me. 
AGENTS WANTED to canvass y 4 wives “ 


Vining Corus Information free. 
ANLEY, 540 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 








Agents Wanted Everywhere for our New Pic- 
torial Family Bible. For terms and circulars write 
immediately to ST. LOUIS BIBLE PUBLISHING Co. 

Locust Sc., St. Louis, Mo, 


a day at home. ents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Cash Soeeanngrone to aa. Send 10 cents for 
—* PY. t inducements 3 
Stock Journal, Buffalo, N. Y 


LADIES’ Materials for fancy work for church 
fairs, — iggy me — | od tn to all. 
olesale prices yan Send two stamps 
for 64-page catalogue. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Hass. 


$5 to $20 








Agents. Live 








rday at home. les worth $1 
ree. STINSON & én » Port: and, Me 


EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a pore gee to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in for Cronines of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Yo ung Ladies’ Atheneum 
(a Le cape yt rnd Foun Ladies)and The Illinois Con- 
potions bf ic (the — Musical College). Un- 
surpassed in America. ddress 
W. D. SANDERS, Superintendent. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI. 
TU'TE for Ladies and Gentlemen. $194 per year for 
board, with common English. To prepare for college, 
for cane or oo deg gs ween Six courses 
or study. ear ns Sep’ ristian, but not 
sectarian. JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Kaward, N.Y. 














0,000 |S 


MEN AND WOMEN 


wanted fora pleasant winter’s business, that wi 
$70a week. Any person desiring a rapid-selling “tie 
cle. with which they can operate at their own homes, 
will, after a trial, become fuily satisfied that our 
goods are the fastest-selling and best-paying — 
offered. We desire to send $1 worth free to any 

son wishing to test it, with a view to business; bu ao 
not care to waste our time on ea peddlers 
nor boys. H. RAY & CO., Chicago. 


MARK TWAIN’S BOOK, 


TRIUMPHANT !! 


30,000 copies sold in 6 weeks. Now, BOOK AG ceineteateatte 
the use of wasting time on other beams? hy. =4 is the 
one that sells, and a. la: ckets. ay e hg = 
; an 
















“Get 
work. ERICA N PUBLISHIN et. 
Hartford, Ct., and ditcago. Il. 





AN AGENT can now secure the finest outfit, the 
most attractive Illustrated Papers (sixteen), the most 
Artistic Chromos ever offered re six ), and the exclusive 
control of a County for canvassing and Spi re- 
newak, by addressing 

PARTME 


INCY DE 
R: ARK, LESLIE’S P ay 
FRAI 534 eld ae us ASHING 1 HOUSE, 


ACENTS WANTED 
for one of the most valuable, attractive, and best sell- 
ing books ever published: “ Hill’s Manual of Social 
and Business .” Not Suithetanding dull times, it 
is having an immense sale. Ninth edition on the 
press within a few months of first issue. 
Address WM. H. SHEPARD, 13 Astor Place. 
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WANTED.—A few intelligent ladies and gentle- 
men to solicit ceeree for Captain Glazier’s new book, 
‘* BATTLES FOR THE UNION.” Just the book for Cen- 
tennial times. All expenses advanced. References 
re Et Address nearest office of DUSTIN, 
GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, I].; Cin: 
pee Ohio. 


ES WE WANT an agent in everytown. Eas: 


Y work a4 eo Write now and we wi 
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art a day sure toall. 
WE WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 











Cortianat Street, N. Y. 
Send nae for catalogue or 25 cts. for sample. 
CP. RICHARDS & OO. Hallowell, Maine” 
ee ON’T FORGET = IT !-Singe 
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invented. Agents wanted everywhere, Silver-plated 
— SINGER, on receipt of 2> cents. Address 
438 Walnut st., Philadelphia. Pa, 
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WORTH & CO., St. Louls,Mo. 
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HOW YOU CAN MAKE $1 an hour without 


All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will find profit in the * eee Edu. 
cational Months Price 20 cts,, or $2 p 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00.14. Bond st., N. Y. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. GOSHEN, 
. ¥.—Second half yor will commence Jan sist. 
Circulars sent on application. F. A. ROBINSON. 


Winchester Institute. Conn. 
Fits Boys for College, JAM Es 








For both sexes. 
£S COWLES, Prin. 


TRAVEL. 
Only Direct Line to France. 
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SERMON BY MR. MOODY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 26th, 1875. 

I want to call your attention to a verse 
that you will find in the seventh chapter of 
Genesis, first verse: ‘‘And the Lord said 
unto Noah: Come thou and all thy house 
into the ark.” ‘You that heard last Thurs- 
day’s sermon will remember I was speak- 
ing from the text ‘‘ Behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy”; and many of you that 
were here last Sunday afternoon remember 
that I have also been speaking on the Lord’s 
invitation to you to be at the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb. NowI just want to fol- 
low right along on that line, and I have got 
another invitation for you this afternoon: 
“Come thou and all thy house into the 
ark.” As I said the last time, I brought you 
good tidings; to-day I bring you good tidings. 
It is a loving invitation from a loving God, 
and it is a personal invitation to every one 
in this congregation. To be sure that 
text was addressed to Noah; but to-day the 
Gospel is to be proclaimed to every creature, 
and the ark has been provided, and all can go 
in if they will. 120 years before this commu- 
nication came to Noah he had received 
word from God; and it was really the most 
awful tidings that ever came from Heaven 
to earth. It was the most awful communica- 
tion ever received by any man in this world. 
He told him that he was going to sweep the 
earth of its iniquity; that all men upon the 
face of this earth should perish; that his 
Spirit should not always strive with men; 
that atthe end of 120 years God would 
sweep away these workers of iniquity. Al- 
though 2,000 years only had rolled away, 
these men had torn away from God, their 
creator. They did not know him. God 
was in none of their thoughts and in none 
of their deeds. As he looked down from 
Heaven, he could see every conceivable 
wicked thing done by man. They had for- 
gotten their God; they had forgotten their 
Creator. They had turned away from him, 
and now he caused this warning to be 
given: and wherever you finda judgment 
you will find before the judgment there is 
always a warning. These antediluvians 
had a warning. Hetold Noah to build this 
ark; and all these 120 years while the ark was 
being built it was a warning to them. And 
you will find that, if you will read the Bible 
carefully, warnings always precede the judg- 
ment. God comes to men first and calls 
them to himself. If they will not come, 
then the blood of their souls must be re- 
quired of their own hands. There will be 
no one to blame but themselves. You will 
find that when Christ was on the earth he 
came in grace and offered mercy. Forty 
years afterward destruction came upon Je- 
rusalem. He wept over Jerusalem; he 
plead with them; he begged of them to 
come to him. We have had in this coun- 
try a great and mighty revival. Half a 
million of people were brought into the 
Church of God in 1857, 1858, and 1859. A 
wave of blessings came over the land. Some 
people mocked at the meetings; some 
caviled at them; others laughed at them; 
many took up their pens and wrote against 
the work. But it was not long before the 
nation was baptized in blood; and half a 
million of men—most of them young men, 
the flower of the land — laid themselves 
down in soldiers’ graves, most of them in 
untimely graves. It was God calling the 
nation in mercy first; and then came the 
judgment. And I begin really to believe 
that we are on the eve of some great crisis in 
this country. Ido not know what itis; but 
a feeling comes over me now and then 
that we are on the eve of a great crisis. 
God is calling his own to himself all over 
the land. There is great interest in re- 
ligion now. More people are talking about 
religion at this period of the world’s history 
than ever before. All the missionaries tell 
us that there is an interest springing up in 
foreign lands. I cannot help believing that 
it is God calling in mercy, just as he came 
to these antediluvians and gave them 120 
years warning. 120 years before, this loving 

Father came to Noah and told him to build 
the ark. It was to be 500 feet long, about 
89 feet wide, and about 50 feet high. Or, in 
other words, it would be high enough so 
that they could make three stories of it; or, 
if it were put on one level, it would be 
about 1,500 feet long. This building would 
be nothing to it. ‘You could put five or six 





would 1,500 fect long, 240 feet wide, and 16 
or 17 feet high. No small undertaking in 
those days. Every nail Noah drove into 
that ark was a warning to them. Every 
time he took up his hammer to use it on 
that ark it was a warning that God 
was going to appear in judgment. At 
that time the world ridiculed Noah, un- 
doubtedly. When he received that com- 
munication he knew how he was to be put 
to ridicule; how men were to scoff at him. 
Ican imagine him walking down the streets, 
and their calling him ‘That lunatic!” I 
suppose it was a common thing for Noah 
during those 120 years; and, if there had 
been insane asylums at that time, no doubt 
they would have put him in one, if God had 
not protected him. No doubt they thought 
him mad. The great men of that time— 
their statesmen, their astronomers, their 
mighty men—all prophesied against Noah. 
There was no sign of the coming deluge. I 
can imagine some of them said: ‘If it was 
true, why did not Methusaleh, who died a 
few years ago, tell us of it? Why did not 
our forefathers tell us of it? How did 
this man come to know so much of it?” 
It was the same way with the men who 
worked on the ark—Noah’s carpenters. "They 
were jeering and laughing at him. They 
would say: ‘‘ He pays good money, he pays 
us promptly, we are just as willing to work: 
for him as for anybody. But we do not be- 
lieve in the lunatic; we do not believe in the 
coming deluge.” No doubt many of them 
knew as much about that ark as Noah did. 
And at the present day many know about 
Christ and know that Christ can save. So 
Noah’s carpenters knew all about the ark 
and what its purpose was, and yet did not 
avail themselves of its protection. So the 
years went on. I can imagine that once 
ina while the work upon the ark ceased; 
and he called upon them, and plead with 
them, and urged them to flee from the wrath 
to come. But they mocked on. They 
sneered on. They did not believe it. Just 
as it is in the present day. Some people say 
now: ‘‘ Why, Mr. Moody, you do not be- 
lieve there was ever such a thing as a flood; 
do you? I thought we had outgrown all 
this. That is something that used to 
terrify your forefathers; but we have got 
wiser and more intelligent. We do not 
believe it.” Don’t you know _ that 
there are some people now who don’t 
believe the first five books of the Bible? But 
if you take that Book and tear one book out 
of it you destroy the whole of it. There is 
no one part of it but what is endorsed by 
another part. If you take out the flood you 
must take Christ out of the world. The mo- 
ment you take out the flood, you make out 
Christ a deceiver. Forhe said: ‘‘ As it was 
in the days of Noah, so shall it be at the 
coming of the Son of Man.” He put his 
divine seal upon it. We all believeit. I 
believe it just as much as I believe any part of 
it. I believe the flood came upon them sud- 
denly and took them all by surprise. Be- 
cause they did not believe the flood was 
coming did not change the fact that the 
flood did come. Undoubtedly if it had been 
in these days we would have been against 
Noah. We would have gone with the p opu- 
lar current, and thought that there was no 
deluge coming. But bear in mind, if you 
take up this Bible you must believe every 
word of it. Never mind what others say. 
I can imagine the philosophers and great 
men of that day said: ‘‘It is contrary to 
reason. There is no,sign of it.” The 
astronomers who were reading the heavens 
did not see any signs of the coming storm. 
They simply said it was impossible that God 
was going to drown the world. Many of 
them, I think, believed there was no God that 
was going to judge the world. The wicked- 
ness kept going on; it was triumphant. But 
that did not change the fact. The flood was 
still to come. A hundred years had rolled 
away and now see their merriment. It in- 
creases. They make more sport of Noah and 
his ark than ever. It is nearly done. His con- 
tract is drawing toa close. Within twenty 
years every contract will be closed on that 
ark. The work will be finished. Noah be- 
came more and more earnest. He pleads 
with his relatives and he pleads with his 
friends. He tells them it is atruth.. God 
has revealed it to him, and God is surely 
going to destroy the world. The old men 





and the young langh on. They do not be- 
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buildings like this in,it.. If, on onedevel, it: 






lieve it, and they ask him where is the sign 


of its coming. I,can see the ridicule keep 
increasing. Now, just. when they were fix- 
ing up this building a great. many came 
around to look at it, and, wondered what 
they were doing, and why they were mak- 
ing provision for so many people. They 
laughed at the idea of people coming out to 
hear the Gospel, Many people said it was 
dead. It died 400 years ago, and we had 
outgrown it, Thanks be to God it has the 
same power to-day as it ever had. Wecan 
never outgrow it. Thank God there are 
more saved every day than there has been 
for hundreds of years past. I mean more 
saved every day than in any day in the 
past, putting all the years together. Men 
are becoming more and more earnest. I 
am one of those who believe we are living in 
perilous times—‘‘ when men are living in 
palaces and are lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God.” And the skeptics 
now say: Where is the sign of His coming? 
They laugh and cavil if we talk about God 
coming to judge the world. The Word of 
God tells us ‘‘ the world is to be destroyed.” 
It was destroyed once by water. It will be 
destroyed again by fire. The apostle tells 
us to live spiritually and _ righteously 
and keep our loins girded; to be watch- 
ing; for we do not know when He 
shall return. But now the ark is done. 
The 120 years have expired. . And now 
Noah moves into the ark. ‘‘ Ah!” they say 
now, ‘‘truly he is gone mad.” It may have 
been in the spring of the year that he moved 
in; when his neighbors were~ planting, 
plowing, and sowing. Noah don’t plant 
any this spring. He tells them the world is 
going to perish. This is the last spring. 
The day of grace is closing. I can imagine 
some of his neighbors asking him ‘‘ what he 
is going to do with his house.” He says: 
“Any of you can have it, if you want it,” 
And if his ark had been put up at auction, 
it would not have brought as much as it 
was worth for kindling wood. What a 
change soon came over the people. It 
was not long before it was worth more 
than the whole earth. And the time 
is coming when Christ will be worth 
more than 10,000 worlds like | this. 
These scoffing infidels are now trying to 
keep you out of the ark. Oh! may God 
open your eyes to-day and make you wise! 
Noah moves in. I can imagine the first 
thing that alarms and arouses them, al- 
though they had made great sport of it—he 
had made it so large. When he had only 
three sons, with their wives—only eight ~ 
souls—what did he want such a big build- 
ing for? He tells them'there were going to 
come into that ark all kinds of animals and 
fowls of the air and the creeping things of 
the earth. Ican imagine the skeptics want- 
ing to know how he was going to get them 
in—how he was going to get the wild beasts 
of the forest, the lion and the tiger, into that 
ark. But that he has nothing to do with. 
He has simply to make room for them. God 
is going to do that. I can imagine the first 
thing that arousesthem. One morning they 
rise; and lo and behold! the heavens are 
black with the fowls of the air. They are 
flying into the ark, two by two. They 
come from the desert. They come from 
the mountain. They come from the four 
corners of the earth. There they are going 
into the ark. It must have been a curious 
sight. Ican hear them say: “Great God! 
what does this mean? Merciful God! what 
does this mean?” And they look down on 
the earth, and with great alarm and sur- 
prise they see little insects crawling into the 
ark, two by two, coming from all parts of 
the world. And lo and behold! there 
come the elephant, the lion, and the tiger; 
and they come from thé different parts of 
the world. They move in two by two. 
The lion and the lamb walk in together. 
‘“What does it mean?” cry the people. I 
can imagine some of them get a little 
alarmed. They go to the wise men, and 
say: ‘‘ What does this mean?” The wise 
men say: ‘‘ We'can’t account for it. It is a 
strange freak of Nature. We do not under- 
stand it... We know it is contrary to reason; 
but we are not going to believe that there is 
going to be. a deluge. We are not going to 
be guided by this insane man.’ We do not 
know how to explain it. There is no 
sign of a coming storm. What has 
made these insects and these wild beasts of 
the forest go inté.the ark we do not know. 





We capnot.understand it. -We cannot, ex- 
plain it; but there is no danger. . Don’t vou 
see the sun shines as bright as it has ever 
done? Don’t you see that business is bette: 
than it has been for hundreds of years? We 
never were more prosperous, If God was 
going to destroy this world, he would not let 
us go on and have such prosperity. But 
the lambs are skipping upon the hillside 
and everything moves on as it has been mov- 
ing... You can hear the children playing in 
the street, you can hear the voice of. the 
bride and bridegroom in the land, and all is 
merry as ever.” They are notalarmed. Or, 
if they are alarmed, when they see all these 
animals moving in the ark, they soon get 
over it. They go on again with their in- 
iquity. But now the door is shut. Did 
you ever read that, my friend? God shyt 
that door. Mr, Sankey has been singirg 
about the gate ajar; but the time is coming 
when the Master of the house will rise up 
and shut tothe door, and you may knock 
and knock for admittance, and it will be.too 
late. 

The door is shut. So the door of the ark 
is shut. They mock on. They are not 
alarmed. They laugh oa; but God gigg 
them seven days’ grace. After all is dor 
to that ark, there is.no sign of a comity, 
storm. I can imagine one night, as they n 
tired as usual, the sun goes down behine 
the mountains, and they will never see it 
again, They have seen that sun for the lasé 
time. The last month has gone. The lag 
week has gone. The last day has gone. 
Yea, the last hour is fast rolling away. Sol- 
emn thought! Did you ever stop and think, 
dear friends, that the last week is coming to 


-you; and the last day is coming; and the 


last hour; yea, the last minute? It was 

coming to them. That night I can see the 

mothers putting their children to bed, as 

usual. Perhaps some of them were mock. 

ing and laughing at the thought that Noah 

was shut up in that old ark. ‘‘ But at mid- 
night,” we read in the New Testament, 

‘‘ behold! the bridegroom cometh.” It may 
be that to-night death will come to you. 

But this change don’t come gradually. It 
is one shock after another. Instead of one 
flash of lightning after another, it is one 
blinding sheet of lightning. The earth is be- 
ginning to rollandrock. The foundations of 
the deep are breaking up. The great sea 
breaks its borders and leaps over its walls. 

The great rivers begin to swell. Those liv 

ing in the lowlands begin to escape to the 
mountains and to flee up on the hillsides. 

Undoubtedly the great men of that day said: 
‘«We have had great floods like this before. 
We have had storms like this. It will soon 
be over.” But some of them said: ‘‘ Noah 
told us it was to last forty days and forty 
nights.” And they say: “‘ If this lasts forty 
days and forty nights, what shall become of 
us?” I seem to see them under the ark. 

They leave their palaces, they leave. their 
homes now. They come to that ark. Hear 
them cry! Hear them pound on that ark! 
‘‘ Noah! Noah! Noah! Let usin!” There 
comes a voice from within: ‘‘God has 
shut the door. I cannot open it.” Ah! God 
shut that door. It had been open one hun- 
dred and twenty years. God had plead with 
them. God had invited them. They mocked 
at the invitation. They scoffed and ridi- 
culed the idea of a deluge. Now it is too 
late. Now they would enter; but they can- 
not. My dear friends, have you read your 
Bibles? If you have, you have read in the 
New Testament a scene like this. ‘‘ As it 
was in the days of Noah, so shall it be in 
the days when the Son of Man cometh.” 
They were eating and drinking. The flood 
came and took them all away. So shall it 
be in the coming of the Son of Man. { 
can’t tell you «how I have felt for the last 
few days. I don’t. know how you can live 
on in sin when the old year is passing away. 
The last few days of the year are very sol- 
emn to me. I have been looking over the 
past year of 1875, and I can hardly keep 
back the tears when I think what a year of 
grace it has been—how God has permitted 
me to preach to multitudes and to invite 
people into the ark. And one thing has 
come over me. How few have accepted thé 
invitation! Thank God! many have. But 
there might have beer thousands more if I 
had only plead with them as a dying man to 
dying men. I am come here not so much to 
preach a sermon to you as to plead with you 
and to beg of you to come to Christ. Comg 
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into the ark while it is yet open. This last 
Sabbath of 1875 may be the last Sabbath 
you will spend in the world. Let it be the 
last Sabbath you will stay away from Christ. 
Let it be the Sabbath on which you will 
seek the Kingdom of God. Do you know 
why God put Sut one window into the ark, 
and not one out of which he could look upon 
the drowning world? It was put in the 
top of theark. He could uot look out and 
see the judgment of Ged on the world. 
There was no one left to tefl of the de- 
struction that came uponthe world. There 
was no one left to tell what destruction 
came upon his property. There was no one 
left to tell what happened. There was not 
one solitary one left to tell us the sad end- 
ing of these antediluvians. I do not be- 
lieve any man can picture those scenes. I 
think I got a glimpse of it in imagination. 
When Chicago was on fire I saw a mother 
with eight or ten children gathered around 
her and crying with fear. I think I got a 
little idea of it when I saw a man running 
through the streets tearing the hair off his 
head. He told me his wife and children 
had burned up before him. Ah! what a 
étene is that. At that time hundreds and 
thousands of parents saw their children 
perishing before their eyes and had no way 
of helping them. Their mockery is gone 
now. Their scoffingis all ended. They are 
crying for mercy; but itis toolate. Theday 
of grace has passed. There was a time 
when Christ would have saved them if 
they had called upon him; but they have 
neglected salvation. They have neglected 
that open door in the ark. You can 
see them climbing up the dark mountains. 
You can see them swept away as the waves 
dash up against them. You can see the 
father parted from his loved child. You 
can see the wild beasts going up the moun- 
tains to save their lives. I can imagine I 
see them going up on the top of the house; 
and by and by the foundation gives away, 
and down goes the whole family. Others 
climb upon the trees; and the waves come 
up nearer and nearer, and at last they are 
dashed off. Did you ever think what 
would have been Noah’s feelings if he had 
left out any one of his children? There is 
one prayer I make every day, and that is 
that the children that God has given me 
may be with me in Heaven. That seems to 
be the burden of my prayer. Mothers, just 
for a few minutes think what would have 
been Noah’s feelings in that ark, as those 
judgment waves rose higher and higher, 
and bore that ark safely upon its bosom, if 
one of his children had been left out. What 
aterrible blow. This oné he loved so in 
that dark day. But these children had con- 
fidence in him, and when God said “‘Go 
thou and all thy house into the ark” they 
followed him. Every member of his family 
went in. There was not one left out. Now 
I want to ask you: Won’t you come into 
the ark, and invite your children in? Won't 
you accept of the invitation and come into 
the ark, and let your children follow you? 
Right down here last Sunday afternoon sat 
& mother and her daughter at the close of the 
meeting. The daughter said: ‘‘ Mother, I 
want to go into that inquiry-room. Will 
you goin with me?” The mother was not a 
Christian. She said: ‘‘No, no. I will not 
go. You go.” She said: ‘No, I will not 
go without you.” The mother began to 
think: ‘Shall I stand in the way of my 
child?” She arose and went into the in- 
quiry-room .,ith her daughter. The next 
day she came to me. I was talking with 
her. She told me how she was brought 
under conviction. She said the sermon 
made no impression. She had no feeling 
about the matter until the daughter said: 
“Mother, will you go inte that inquiry- 
room?” I asked her where her daughter 
was, and she pointed her out. A friend was 
talking with the daughter. At last the 
mother received Christ, and I went over to 
thedaughter and talked with her. I found 
she had received Christ. She went up and 
told her mother. What a meeting it was! 
They embraced each other. They wept 
together. They kissed eachother. Thank 
God! to-night they are both in the fold. 
I hope many a mother will enter the ark 
this afternoon, and will get their children to 
enter ‘the ark. Just think again for a 
moment. What would have been Noah’s 
feelings, as he rode away on the judgment 
waves, if one of those sons had been left 





out on the dark mountains, as he thought 
of his loved boy and of those judgment 
waves, how they were dashing over the life- 
less corpse of his loved boy? Oh! Mother, 
will you not come into that ark to-day, 
and, as the eternal ages roll on, be sure that 
your children are saved? Be sure that you 
are not only in the ark yourselves, but the 
children that God has given you. For the 
promise is not only to us, but to our chil- 
dren. You will not stand in the way of 
your children. I heard of a mother this last 
week that took her daughter away from 
these meetings, because she was afraid that 


|.3he would become a Christian. She stood 


in her way. Is there a mother here to-day 
that is now hindering her child? Is there a 
mother that would say to her daughter: 
“Don’t go to that inquiry-room to-day. 
Don’t go into the ark this afternoon. There is 
time enough for you”? Will you not unite 
with me, dear parents, and pray to God that 
your children will be saved this afternoon; 
that this last Sabbath of 1875 they may be 
brought into the ark? You may have spent 
a Merry Christmas this year around your 
family board; but there must have been 
a thought stealing over you that some 
will be gone before another Christ- 
mas. And many in this audience 
will be gone before another year has 
rolled around. Two years ago we were in 
Edinburgh. We finished our work at about 
the close of the year. The last night of the 
old year I was pleading with them to 
come to Christ and settle the question then 
and there. There was a young lady to 
return home that week. She had fin- 
ished her education, and she was going 
back to Aberdeen. The Spirit of God 
touched her heart, and she entered the King- 
dom of God. The next day she went to 
one of the ministers, and said: ‘‘Can’t you 
give me something to do?” He gave her 
some tracts to distribute. She went to 
work, and the next day she came to the 
meeting for the last time. She got all her 
things packed the next morning and was 
going back to Aberdeen. She got into the 
railway carriage. She had one of our little 
hymn-books open at her favorite hymn— 
the hymn that Mr. Sankey sang this after- 
noon: ‘‘ There isa gate ajarfor me.” At 
Emanuel Junction there was a collision, and 
poor Mary Magdalen was crushed. We 
were at Dundee. We had just gone there. 
We heard the sad news that one of the 
young converts of Edinburgh had_ al- 
ready got home. She was just dying, and 
when we made inquiries we found her own 
blood had marked the hymn, and that she had 
died singing that sweet hymn, ‘‘ The gate’s 
ajar for me, for me.” Those were her last 
words. Is it not glorious news? The gates 
are ajar this afternoon. You can enter, if 
you will. Allof you can enter now. Ido 
not know when these gates will be closed. 

I do not know when the day will end for 
you. But as for me, thank God, I believe 
Iam inthe ark. And if there should be an 
accident, andI should be swept away sud 

denly, I have a glorious hope of immortality. 
I wish every one had that hope. Every one 
of you can have it. Yeu can be saved 
this afternoon, if you will accept that invita- 
tion. Come now, and all your house. Young 
lady, won’t you come? Mother, won’t you 
come? Won't you lead the way? Come 
intothe ark now. Accept salvation as a 
gift. Christ stands at the very door of the 
heart. Hark! ready and willing to come in 
and save you, if you will let him. That 
many souls will come into the ark to-day is 
my prayer. Let us pray. 

———— EEE 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


A LITTLE crib deside | the bed, 
A little face above the spread, 
A little frock behind the door, 
A little shoe upon the floor. 


A little lad with dark brown hair, 
A little blue face and fair ; 

A little lane leads to school, ' 
A little pencil, slate, and rule. 


A little blithesome, winsome maid, 
A little hand within is laid ; 

A little cottage, acres four,” 

A little old-time household store. 


- little Wiens tart Peopene gathered 
Teen towed mound ; 


ry tale ndded te the to the soil, 
A little rest from hardest toil. 


A little silver in his hair 
2 ton areata 

€ “Ht £100 
A little cortege to the tomb, :y 
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Information for thie department wilt be gladly received. 


BRONSON, A. C., Wallingford, Conn., resigns. 
BURNS, W. T., supplies at Monroe, Minn. 
CAREY, T. H., takes charge at St. John’s, Minn. 


CUSHMAN, Euan, Hartford, Conn., died, 
Jan. 4th, aged 


ELLIS, G. nmin, ord., Dec. 5th. 

HAYDEN, Lvotran, goes to Washington, D. C. 

KENDRICK, Dz., goes to the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Theo. Sem. 


——? T. J., Pittsburgh, goes to Parker City, 
‘a. 


LIVERMORE, L. 8., accepts call to Fairview, Ia. 
McARTHOUR, R. 8., New York, called to Wash- 

ington-ave. eh. , Brooklyn, N.Y 
MoMINN, E., has settled at Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
PATCH, G. W., Marblehead, Mass, died lately. 


PEASE, W. H., Frenchtown, N. J., accepts 
call to Cronton ch., Del. Co., N. ¥. 4 


SANDERS, H. M., of Union Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Yonkers, ly 


SKINNER, T. E., accepts call to Macon, Ga. 
WARRING, H. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
YOUNG, J., Edgington, goes to Rochelle, Il. 


CHRISTIAN, 
BROWN, G. A., Ashton, Ill., goes to Nekoma, 


CHILDS, J. D., Lakeville, N. Y., resigns. 
EVANS, J. O., Blackberry Station, Il., resigns. 


LAWRENCE, W. J., Dayton, O., goes to Belle- 
fontaine, O. 


NOBLES, J. W., — Springs, Q, accepts 
call to Dayton, O 
PIERCE, E. G., died, “recently, in Indiana. 
ROWLEY, C. C., Greensburg, Mo., goes to 
Peru, Iowa. 
STOWE, W.R., Henry, [l., resigns. I) health. 
WARNER, W. A., accepts call to Yellow 
Spring, oO. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ARCHIBALD, A. W., of Yale Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call ‘to Nevinsville and Fontanelle, Ta. 
BARTLETT, E. O., Pittsfield, Mass., resigns. 


BASSETT, E. B. Harpersfield, supplies at Co- 
lumbus, N. ¥. 


BEAN, E., Camden, goes to Fort Fairfield, Me. 
BILLMAN, L C., Toledo, O., inst., Dec. 28th. 


BRICKETT, H., Queensb N. Y., goes to 
Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. lie 


BUNNEL J. J., Middleville, goes to East Rap- 


aCna. R. M., of Oberlin Theo. Sem., ord. 
at Exira, Ia., Dec. 23d. 


CARRUTHERS, W., Calais, Me., goes to Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

DE WITT, Jonny, Central ch., Boston, Mass., 
goes to Harrisburg, Penn. 


EASTMAN, E. P., Gray, Me., goes to Ossipee 
Center, N. H. 


ELLIS, J. F., Toledo, O., dismissed. 


HARRAH, C C., Brookfield, Mo., goes to Mon- 
roe and Otley, 


HINDLEY, G., Avoca, Ia., ord., Dec. 2ist. 
TAD, Mr., Quebec, Canada, inst., Dec. 


ENEING J. hee Mass., called to 4th 


Pung rt ain, Wis., goes to Welsh ch., 
Clevel and ies 


JOYSLIN, 1 W. R., Rowley, Mass., goes to Ori- 
ent, 
KARR, W.S8., Prospect-st. ch., Boston, Mass., 
resigns. 
— CaLvIN, Fall River, Mass., ord. Dec. 
ith. 


a H., Castle Rock, Col., goes to Og- 

en, 

met, C. G., Hallowell, called to Calais, 
e. 


MELVIN, C. T., Emporia, Kan., goes to Atkin- 
son, N. H. 


MERRILL, J. L. Bek Royalston, goes to No. 
Chelmsford, 


MUNSON, M. A., Seni Mass., resigns. 


PANGBORN, D. K., Crady’s Mills, called to 
Wadham’s Mills, N.Y. 


PATTEN, W. A., Raymond, N. H., resigns. 
— A. B., Camp Creek, Neb., died, Dec. 


REA, J. T., Bridgton, Me., resigns, March 1st. 


RICHARDSON, CA, Blue Rapids, goes to 
Mound City, Kan. 


ROBERTS, H., ae called to West An- 
dover, ’O. 


ROWELL, W., goes to Welsh ch. in Ironton, 0 

STONE, E. G., New Hartford, Ct., goes to 
South Royalston, Mass. 

TEELE, A. H., D.D., Milton, Mass., resigns. 

TUXBURY, F, Brandon, Vt., dismissed lately. 

— F. A., Greenfidld, goes to Boston, 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLEN, W. M., Center, goes to Marshall, Tex. 
ANDERSON, 8. T., D.D., missionary, returns 
from Trinidad. 

er 2 W. &. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
BROUGHTON, D. W., Sulphur Springs, to 
Marshall, tex. ange 
CUTTER, W. L, Meyerstown, goes to Lancas- 
ter, Penn. 
DIETTERICH, J. F., goesto Rossville, Penn. 
IVY, B. F., Fért Branch, goes to New Winches- 
ter, Ind. 
ROBERTSON, J. +" ue Longwood, goes to 
Pleasant Green. 


SQUIER, Dz., Phusbargh, Penn., resigns, 


Clarendon, Ark., goes to 








TEMPLETON, A., Murfreesboro, Tenn., goes 
to Pittsburgh, "Penn. 


ecg , Hickory Flat, goes to Red Clay, 
WILSON, F. M., McLennon Co., Texas, ord. 
Dee. 2d. 


LUTHERAN. 
CROMER, A. J., accepts call to Three Rivers 


orm, W. J., Myerstown, goes to Clay Post, 
‘a. 


DETWEILER, J. 8., removed, Jan. Ist, from 
Oregon, Ogie Co., Ill. , to Polo, Ogle Co., Tl, 

LAWS, 8. 8., D. D., made president of Univers- 
ity of Missouri. 

SCHOEMPERLEN, G. H., Lake Shore, Pa., 
goes to Zurich, Ontario. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
BOEHM, H., Staten Island, N. Y., died Dec. 
20th; aged 99. 


’ 


HAWLEY, N., Middletown, O., died Dec. 2th, 


aged 68. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BATES, A. H., Coos Bay, Oregon, resigns. 
BEMAN, C. P., D.D., Mount Zion, Ga., died 
Dec. 11th. 


BRICE, A. B., D. D., goes to Beverly, O. 
BROOKES, J. H., ED. St. Louis, Mo., accepts 
call to Indianapolis, Ind. 


it ee a inst. at Rochester, 


CONDIT, bs B., D.D., of Auburn (N. Y.) Theo. 
Seminary, died, Jan. Ist. 

FALCONER, W. C., heeie at High-street 
ch., St. Louis, Mo M 

FITZGERALD, 8. G., Fifth ch., called to 3d 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FLEMING, 8. B., called to Junction City, Kan. 


FOREMAN, J. P., DeKalb Co., Mo., renews his 
work 


GANSE, Dr, St. Louis, Mo., inst. Jan 2d. 


GRIMES, W. M., D.D., Cadiz, accepts call to 
Steu enville, 0 


LAIRD, J., supplies Carson City, Nev. 

LAW RENCE, T., Sharpsburg, called to Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 

LITTLE, G. A., Warsaw, accepts call to Ply- 
mouth, Ind. 

MACLAREN, Ws., D.D., Fall River, Mass., 
accepts presidency of Ohio Central College. 

McDILL, Davin, D.D., becomes professor of 
metaphysics in Monmouth College. 

McKAY, D. G., called to Franklinville, N. Y. 

MUSE, E., Findlay, Q., resigns. 

NEWTON, W. H., Appleton City, goes to 
Butler, Mo. 

RANKIN, A. T., supplies at Atchison, Kan. 

ROBERTS, C. D., Smartville, Cal., died lately. 

SMITH, A. E. , Warrensburgh, accepts call to 
Vernon Center, mY. 

STEPHENSON, A., D.D., 2d ch., New York, 
resigns. 

TELFORD, A., supplies at Hastings, Minn. 

TYNDALL, G. P., Ypsilanti, accepts call to 
Flint, Mich. 


WALLER, W. B., Norristown, accepts call to 
Scranton, Pa. 


WESTWOOD, H. C., D.D., Lancaster, called to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WISNER, W. C., D.D., Lockport, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 

BINGHAM, W. B., Hazlehurst, Miss., inst. 
Dec 5th. 

MILLER, R. H., inst. at Richlands, N. C. 


PROTESTANT HPISCOPAL, 
mae K 3e Wixi, Dresden, goes to Elmira, 


CLARK, G. H., D.D., sec. of Society —< een 
of Ministry, resigns. 


DEALAY, A. S., Red Bzunk, N. J., goes to 
Rondout, N. . Y. 

EVEREST, C. W., Hamden -» made sec. of 
Society for Increase of ‘finish 

FITCH, W. T., Brooklyn, N. Y., goes to West 
Brighton, Staten Island. 

“et F. B., Ironton, Mo., goes to Cairo 


GREEN, G. H., goes to Grenada, Miss. 

MAYCOCK, B. T. H., Minden, accepts call to 
New Orleans, 

PRICE, J. H., D.D., St. Stephen’s ch., New 
York, resigns. 

REID, W.H., Reformed ch., an, 
Long Island, installed Jan. 24. 

STONE, J. 8., D.D., Theo. Sem. , Cambridge, 
Mass., resigns. 

TALBOTT, R. C., Lincoln, Neb., goes to Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

TUCKER, W. P., St. Augustine’s College, Be 4 
icia, Cal. * goes to Claremont, N. H. 

WHITE, I. P., D.D., Newport, R.1., died lately. 

= w. Nashua, goes to Council Bluffs, 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
McNAIR, J. L., Watkins, accepts call to Bed- 
minster, N. Y. 
VAN DER KLEIJ, W. Graafschap, Pa. died 
lately. 
UNITARIAN, 

COLLIER, R. L., D.D., Chi mi. to 
Dost a, oa cago, » Foes 
SEBROSP, , BROOK, of England, goes to Chica. 

g0, 
baleen) C. W., Chicago, Ill, goes to Cincin- 


” ‘UNIVERSALIST. 
GRANT, E. M., Waterville, Me., supplies 
another year. 
FLINT, F. C., Auburn, called to Attleboro, Mass, 
POPE, R. 8., "Orleans, Mass., resigns. 


WHITNEY, Quincey, Boston, accepts call 
Wakefield, Mass. . ad 
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Sch. and Gollege 


Tue second annual meeting of the Intercolle- 
giate Literary Association took place at the 
Academy of Music, in New York, last week. 
Many prominent persons were present, includ- 
ing President McCosh, of Princeton College, 
President Webb, of the College of the City of 
New York, Prof. Philip Schaff, Dr. John Hall, 
and Cyrus W. Field. Eleven young men con- 
tended for the oratorical prizes, of whom Julian 
M. Elliot, of Hamilton College, took the first 
and D. J. Tompkins, of Cornell University, 
took the second prize. Their respective sub- 
jects were ‘‘The Heroic Element in Modern 
Life,” and “‘ Napoleon and Goethe at Erfurt.” 
Of the essayists F. E. Heath, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, took the first prize—subject, “‘ Dickens 
and Thackeray Compared.” The second prize 
was divided between N. 8. Spenser, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and F. A. Hills, 
of the Northwestern University of Dlinois— 
subject, ‘“‘Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Universal Suffrage.” To Wilbur Lawrence, of 
the College of the City of New York, was 
awarded a prize of $100 for his essay on ‘‘Arbi- 
tration.” The other prizes were as follows: 
Mathematics, first prize to G. 8. Palmer, of Cor- 
nell; second to G. B. Halstead, of Princeton ; 
honorable mention to Thomas Craig, of Lafay- 
ette. Greek, first prize to Miss Thomas, of 
Cornell ; second to Henry Veghte, of Rutgers ; 
honorable mention to H. E. Crosby, of the 
University of the City of New York. 


....Col. T. W. Higginson hits the nail on the 
head when he talks about ‘Common Sense in 
Teaching History.’? Cram dates and figures 
into a child’s head, and you make him hate 
instead of love history. Nearly all the text- 
books on history, thinks Mr. Higginson, contain 
more than twice the number of facts that any 
child ought to be called upon to learn 
or remember. True; but what is the 
proper manner of teaching children his- 
tory? First, tell them stories, dispersed with 
considerable historical matter. As they grow a 
little older, read to them of the great characters 
in history. Afterward give a familiar talk in 
connection with a text-book on history and hold 
an examinaiion the succeeding day. As the 
children get more interested in the subject they 
will learn the causes and effects, and not simply 
the facts. They will thus have a more intelli- 
gent view of the subject and really know more 
about history in later life. 


...-In the Educational Department of the 
International Exhibition, at Philadelphia, it is 
proposed to place a complete set of the works 
issued by the officers a1d alumni of Yale Col- 
lege. Books have been a leading agency in 
forming American character and history. Hence, 
a complete collection of the works written by 
the faculty and graduates of one of our oldest 
colleges will be a demonstration of the value 
and influence of collegetraining. Yale authors 
are requested to send their books for this pur- 
pose to B. G. Northrop, chairman of the Con- 
necticut Centennial Education Committee. The 
plan proposed has been submitted to President 
Noah Porter and meets his cordial approval. 


...-There were in the Continental Congress 
during its existence 350 members, of which 118, 
or about one-third of the whole, were graduates 
of colleges. Of these 28 graduated from the 
College of New Jersey, 23 from Harvard, 23 
from Yale, 11 from William and Mary, 8 from 
the University of Pennsylvania, 4 from Colum- 
bia College, 1 from Brown University, and 1 
from Rutgers College, while 21 were educated 
in foreign universities. 

...-Harvard College has 1,278 students. The 
academical students are 776; divinity students, 
19; law, 161; scientific, 34; medical, 192; spe- 
cial, 92; and Episcopal theological students, 15. 
A complete list of all the examination-papers 
used last summer is given in the Catalogue of 
1875-76 


.--. Yale College has 1,051 students—99 com- 
posing the theological department, 76 the law 
department, 42 the medical department, and 869 
the department of philosophy and the arts. In 
the last-named department the academical stu- 
dents are 582, the scientific students are 224, 
graduate students 60, and the specials 3. 


....Kansas sets a beautiful example to some 
of our older states. She has expended $3,989,- 
085 in school-houses and has a school-fund of 
over $1,000,000 and constantly increasing. Ala- 
bama, on the other hand, has only $75,713 in 
available funds for school purposes this year. 


....The Twelfth Annual Dinner of the Dart- 
mouth College Alumni Association in New York 
will be given at Delmonico’s, Wednesday even- 
ing, January 19th. 


-..-Of the 158 students in Rochester Univers- 
ity 37 are seniors, 86 juniors, 36 sophomores, 38 
freshmen, and 11 specials. The three courses 
are the classical, scientific, and eclectic. 


...-Carleton College, at Minneapolis, Minn., 


has received $20,000 to endow a chair o natural 
sciences in that institution, 


os INDEPENDENT. 


..».The man who would like to see you: the 
blind man. 


-++.Walsting sweetness: putting your arm 
about a pretty woman. 


..A New Year’s Day remark : “Happy Cen- 
tennial! I wish you many of them.” 


....A Kansas preacher puts it in this way: 
** Will you let a $1 breast-pin drag you down to 
perdition ?”’ 


.-..dosh Billings says that he will take the 
stage this winter. Alsothe railrocd cars when 
they run his way. 


-...There will be a total eclipse of the sun in 
2001. But you needn’t get out your smoked 
glasses ; for it will be visible only in Central 
Africa. 


.-..An Iowa man rushed excitedly into a law- 
yer’s office and said: “ A man has tied a hoop to 
my horse’s tail. Can I do anything about it?” 
“Yes. Go and untie it.” Fee $5. 


...-A bachelor, returning from a ball in a 
crowded coach, declared that he had not the 
slightest objection to “‘ rings on his fingers,”’ but 
he had the most unequivocal aversion to “‘ belles 
on his toes.”’ 


-...Now pick almanacs. They are dead ripe, 
and are worth about two and a half cents a 
pound, rag measure. None genuine unless 
branded “1876.” Ask your druggist for that 
kind and take no other. 


--“*I don’t know anything more tryin’ to 
the temper,”’ says old Uncle Joe Stebbins, ‘“‘than 
fora man to wind up a clock every day for 
twenty years and then find out that the pesky 
thing is an eight-day consarn.”’ 


--..‘* The boy at the head of the class will state 
what were the dark ages of the world.’”’ Boy 
hesitates. ‘‘Next. Master Biggs, can you tell 
me what the dark ages were ?’”’ “I guess they 
were the ages before spectacles were invented.”’ 
“Go to your seats.” 


....‘* What can you say of the second law of 
thought ?”? Student: “It cannot both be and 
not be. Tor example, the door over there must 
be either shut or open; it can’t be both shut 
and open.” Tutor: “Give another {lustra- 
tion.”” Student: “Well, take the case of an- 
other door.”’ 


--e-“March of Refinement,” 1875. Brown 
(behind the age, but hungry): “Give me the 
bill of fare, waiter.” Head Waiter: “ Beg par- 
don, sir?’ Brown: “The bill of fare.”” Head 
Waiter: ‘‘ The what, sir? Oh !—ah l—yes |—(to 
subordinate) : Chawles, bring this—this—gentle- 


man—the menoo/”’ 


---- “Rents have risgn,”” was the jocose re- 
mark of the astute small boy, when a nail caught 
in the previously small tear in his coat-tail and 
ripped the garment up to his neck. Subse- 
quently, after an interview with his parents, he 
moaned to himself in the woodshed that 
** leather had fallen.” 


----One of the young men employed in a 
Danbury hat factory discovered a brass collar- 
button in a piece of mince pie he was masticat- 
ing, the other day. He is looking for a new 
boarding-place. He says what he wants are the 
comforts of a home, and not the excitement 
and confusion of a dollar store. 


--The sheriff of New York appears to be 
anxious to find Tweed. We can tell him how 
todo it. Let him pour a little water into thé 
palm of his left hand and strike it with the fore- 
finger of the other hand. In the direction the 
most water spurts Tweed can be found. It is a 
simple plan, but it never fails. 


....Sugar wedding: marrying a candid man. 
Wooden wedding: marrying a perfect stick. 
Tin wedding: the one that pans out well. 
Silver wedding: marrying a gray beard. Crys- 
tal wedding: marrying one addicted to the 
glass. Golden wedding: when the groom isa 
minor and the bride isa little vain. Diamond 
wedding: when the “ washings” are large. 


----As a colored resident of Detroit was 
breasting the storm with a new umbrella over 


you that I could bring a dozen men of yourtown 
to this court-room who would say they would 
not believe you on oath, what would you say?” 
And calmly the witness made his reply; ‘I 
would say you lied.” A gentle smile diffused 
itself all over the court-room like a lump of 
butter on a hot cake, and the unruffled witness 
stepped down. 
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{70 Made, Sold, and Delivered 
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Thorough Workmanship, 
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his head, he was halted by a friend and broth 
who asked: “Is dat your umbrella?” “ Yes, 
sar. Cost me $2,” was the prompt reply. “ Mr. 
Savage,” said the other, very solemnly, “when 
a@ man buys a $2 umbrella to keep the wet off’n 
a 50-cent suit of close, what’s de use to talk to 
me about economy ?”” 


-.-eNew York City begins the century in 
characteristic style. Among the festivities of 
Sunday were a man shot at a hotel, two men 
stabbed, a boy shot, a milkman shot while going 
about his business, three men shot in one 
street; one in another, and a girl severely 
wounded by a pistol. And the atmosphere was 
not clear enough for good shooting, either. 


ee‘ Suppose,” said a brow-beating Clarinda 
(Ia.) lawyer to a witness he was trying to badger, 





one day last -week—“suppose Ishould- tel] 
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Upwards of Ten Thousand now in use, 
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The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
Gurability of workmanship and fine tone qualit.es.— 


We recommend them as being tn oe reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & Oo. 


Are the perfection of ical bhanism.—Provte 
dence Journal. 
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A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, forsale cheap for 
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months. Apply to H. 8. CHanpD.ier, Box 
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2" All communications for the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

@ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. , 

t# No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the e$mmunications 
of our correspondents. 

&#” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by s stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY C. BOWEN, 
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GOVERNOR TILDEN’S MESSAGE. 


THE message of Governor Tilden to the 
legislature of this state is certainly long 
enough to be good, if length be the. criterion 
of excellence. Had he used not more than 
half as many words, and left, at least, some 
of his statistics to appear in the reports of 
his subordinates, he would have written a 
more effective message and obtained for it 
a much more extended reading. Prolixity, 
the common fault of such documents, is 
almost always a mistake, since it dooms 
them to be read by only a few persons. 

About two-thirds of the Governor’s mes- 
sage are devoted to matters which relate to 
the local interests of this state. This part 
bristles from beginning to end with statistics, 
some of which we have reproduced in our 
financial columns. The people will be glad 
to learn from the Governor that there is a 
fair prospect of reducing the state taxes for 
1876 to about one-half of the amount levied 
in 1874. This certainly is good news and 
will be hailed by the people with a 
cordial welcome. The bounty debt, con- 
tracted to pay bounties to soldiers during 
the war, is nearly liquidated, and the whole 
of it will be extinguished by the appropria- 
tions of the present year. We are a little 
surprised thai :« Governor should refer to 
this debt. in a way Lo imply that it ought not 
to have been contracted at all. In regard 
to the canals, Governor Tilden repeats the 
substance of his former utterances and in- 
dicates his purpose to persist in the work 
of reform. He recommends that the admin- 
istration of the prison system of this state be 
thoroughly investigated; and the fact that 
the expenses of the system for the last fiscal 
year exceeded the earnings of the convicts 
by nearby six hundred thousand dollars 
shows the necessity of such investigation, 
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School question, the Governor contents him- 
self with simply giving the statistics of the 
public schools of the state, carefully steer- 
ingclear of those phases of the question 
which are now exciting the public attention 

Tt is due to truth to say that Governor 
Tilden has proved himself an exceedingly 
able and efficient administrator of state af- 
fairs, and that his message contains wise 
and wholesome suggestions in respect to the 
local policy of the state. Partisan opposi- 
tion gains nothing by an attempt to ignore 
these facts or to underrate their importance. 

About one-third of the message deals with 
national affairs, or, rather, with a single na- 
tional question. Here the Governor goes 
into a long disquisition’on the subject of 
currency, writing an essay on money and 
banking, and stating many sound princi- 
ples, yet so qualifying his utterances as 
to make his own position conveniently 
ambiguous. Legal-tender notes are an evil 
that ought to be cured at some time or 
other; and specie resumption is a good 
thing that ought to be accomplished. 

When and how ¢hall the evil be removed, 
and when and how shall the good be 
achieved? Is Governor Tilden in favor of 
the resumption law enacted by Congress at 
its last session, or is he opposed to it? 
Would he repeal the law, or supplement it 
by further legislation in order to make it 
better? Has he a distinct and definite policy 
for resumption, to which he is prepared to 
commit himself? What shall be done now? 
What measures shall be adopted by Con- 
gress to make specie payment an accom- 
plished fact at ‘‘the earliest practicable 
period”? 

On these and the like questions Governor 
Tilden, we are sorry to say, shows the pol- 
itician rather than the statesman. He evi- 
dently knows that a presidential election is 
to occur next year, and probably has heard 
that his own name is on the list of possible 
candidates for the presidency. He sees, 
too, the utter uncertainty of the position 
that the Democratic party, for political 
reasons, will finally take on the question 
of specie payment; and, hence, though 
a hard-money Democrat in the _ ab- 
stract, he studiously avoids that kind of 
commitment that would be certain to repel 
Democratic inflationists and make his own 
nomination impossible. His essay shows 
that he knows the truth, and his caution 
equally shows that he is afraid plumply 
and squarely to speak it out. Had he been 
a Republican in the same position and with 
the same convictions, he would have writ- 
ten with much léss embarrassment to him- 
self. We like hig essay in the main, and 
would have liked it much better if it had 
been specific and definite in reference to the 
practical question to be settled. 

The White House has hada great many 
aspirants who, in one way and another, 
have managed to spoil all their chances— 
sometimes saying too much and at others 
saying too little; and it may be that Gov- 
ernor Tilden’s name will be added to the 
list. Asa general rule, dodging will lose 
more often than it will win. He who at- 
tempts to sit astride of two horses that 
move in opposite directions must not be 
surprised if his own gravity brings him to 
the ground. 

————— EE 


CHURCH DEBTS. 





THE primary idea of a church with our 
fathers a hundred years ago was a fit place 
in which to praise and worship God. A 
plain wooden meeting-house was good 
enough. Hard, uncushioned seats, if they 
did give an occasional backache, were to 
the penitent sinner in striking contrast with 
the kind Christian words in the sermon. 
The want of a heating apparatus was sup- 
plied by the spiritual glow in the heart of 
the honest worshiper. The door was closed 
against all show, pomp, and unnecessary 
grandeur, and~nothing but pure and unde- 
filed religion prevailed within. When a 
meeting-house was to be built, the farmers 
brought their lumber, the carpenters anf 
laborers gave their time—all did their share. 
The structure, when finished, belonged to 
them, individually as well as collectively. 
When thus completed it was dedicated to 
the service of God. 

Nowadays men build churches at a cost 
of a hundred thousand dollars, when they 





They express a desire to. build a church, 
and disregard entirely the laws of political 
economy in the course of , its erection. 
They must advertise an organ as large, a 
choir as high-toned, a minister with a salary 
as expensive as the church around the 
corner has. A foolish spirit of rivalry and 
vainglory inspires them to run into debt. 

Debt-burdened churches are the rule, not 
the exception. They are oftentimes con- 
sidered churches of the highest standing. 
St. Thomas Church, in New York, is said 
to be hopelessly and the Church of the 
Ascension very heavily in debt. The Church 
of the Disciples owes $189,000. The Church 
of the Holy Trinity is quite as poorly off. 
The financial condition of the majority of 
churches in New York is unhealthy. Grace 
and Trinity, with their accumulated wealth, 
are conspicuous exceptions. The Episcopal 
Church lays down the wise and honest rule 
that no church shall be consecrated until 
entirely free from debt; and it is a fact 
worth noting that not in seven years has an 
Episcopal church in New York City been 
consecrated. In Chicago the Park-avenue 
Church, after the most untiring efforts, has 
succeeded in reducing the debt of $120,000 
to $60,000. Nearly all the churches of that 
eity are in as bad or a worse pecuniary 
condition. Even so wealthy a society as 
the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, 
has an accumulated debt to carry on its 
shoulders. These are only isolated cases of 
a uniform rule in most of the cities and 
large towns of the country. 

The evil is growing, and unless checked 
may be dangerous. There are more heavily- 
indebted churches to-day than ten years 
ago; but, worse than that, there is not the 
anxiety there ought to be to wipe out 
old debts. The church property in New 
York City is valued at $80,000,000. Since 
the churches pay no taxes on this vast 
amount, they ought with greater speed to pay 
off all encumbrances. Indeed, by this ex- 
emption from taxation they ought to be 
less in debt than other corporations. Now, 
how should we prevent a church from run- 
ning into debt? By treating it like any 
other corporation. Let it live within its 
means. Let it cease to be extravagant. 
Let the minister see that the spirit of hon- 
esty which he teaches refers to things as 
material as bricks and mortar. A church 
in debt! The phrase is certainly a para- 
dox. That men whose moral and relig- 
ious character is pete should run 
a church into debt, when they see no way of 
paying it, is an offense as great as if they 
spent money not their own. If Christian 
ethics are not practiced, as well as taught, 
the Gospel is perverted. The Roman 
Catholics in some of the European coun- 
tries are often a century in building a 
church, because they pay as they go. They 
would almost as quickly plan for a cathe- 
dral with a mortgage on it as a Heaven with 
a devil in it. Economy and honesty must be 
taught and exemplified in our churches, if we 
would see it in business, As long as churches 
run into debt, so long will individuals. If 
churches are lax about paying debts, parish- 
ioners will be slow to meet their notes. An 
honest church makes an honest citizen. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF RITUALISM. 


WE do not mean its flaring candles, its jew- 
eled altar-crosses, its resplendent reredoses, 
its violet stoles, its scarlet cassocks, its em- 
broidered chasubles, its golden chalices, its 
brilliant banners. We are helped in our re- 
ligious life by none of these things, nor is one 
in twenty of our increasing Episcopal constit- 
uency. Totheoutwardeyethey may, indeed, 
be bright; but to the contemplative Evangel- 
ical observer they seem but melancholy evi- 
dences of a return to musty medievalism and 
the doctrinal and ritual errors of an earlier 
and darker day it the religious history of the 
world. We only want to speak of the part 
played by Ritualism in that active Chris- 
tian work in which all Christendom must 
needs be interested, and which in the Meth- 
odist or the Presbyterian, the Seventh-Day 
Baptist or the Sandemanian, is worthy of 
attention. Not from one place or one church 
only do the lessons and the examples of 
earnest Christian labor come; and certainly 
the promoters and adherents of the ‘‘ Cath- 
olic Revival” in the Anglican communion 
have something to show us all. 








Fifty years ago the Church of England 
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It had failed to profit by the Wesleyan re- 
vival of the eighteenth century and its 
spiritual growth had not kept pace with its 
material advancement. Here in America 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was better 
off; but with limited resources, without the 
sympathy of the vast majority of the people, 
and specially feeble in many of the 
best of the states, New England and other. 
The English Establishment is not an ideal 
church yet (where is there one?), and the 
American Episcopalians are still far inferior 
in numbers to sonié other bodies of Chris- 
tians here. But both churches are much 
better off than in 1825, materially and spir- 
itually. The Low Churchmen have, on the 
whole, been less successful in England thap 
here and the High Churchmen more so; 
and too much praise must not be accorded 
the latter. They have not done all the 
work; but the results of the exertions of 
the party which began as Tractarianism and 
logically flowered out into Ritualism are 
apparent. 


Ritualism has built splendid new churches 
and thoroughly restored old ones. It has, 
with all its vagaries, given an added decency 
and order to the public services of the 
Church. It has vigorously attacked and 
in some cases entirely overthrown the pew 
system. It has broughtthe poor to church 
and made them feel at home there. It has 
kept the rich in church and induced them 
to increase their gifts. It has multiplied 
Sunday-schools and industrial schools. It 
has built and equipped orphan asylums and 
hospitals. It has increased the number of 
free parish schools—a doubtful virtue 
here, but an unquestionable one in En- 
gland. It has set up young ladies’ sem- 
inaries in which as good education as the 
Roman sisters give is afforded at an equally 
cheap cost. It has given, by its boy choirs, 
many a child an opportunity to become a 
skilled musician. It has set young people 
and old to work in guilds, societies, and 
confraternities. It has found something for 
pious unmarried women to do. It has as- 
sociated clergymen of an ascetic tempera- 
ment in close and efficient bands, and sent 
them into the slums and the docks. It 
has vastly increased the number of church 
services. It has unlocked church-doors 
and kept the edifices open for private 
prayerevery day inthe week. It has in- 
creased the efficiency of its clergy and 
diminished their pay. It has introduced 
into Anglicanism much of the plain, prac- 
tical revivalism of the Methodists. It has 
set Father Ignatius to building an abbey in 
the Black Mountains and to singing Mr. 
Sankey’s hymns in a London hall. It has 
created a whole religious literature 
of its own. It has revived general 
interest in religious architecture and music 
and other arts. It has held out the friendly 
hand to the Old Catholics and the Greeks. 
It has checked and nearly stopped High 
Church secessions to Rome. 


But, it is asked, could not Ritualism have 
done all these things without its candles? 
Certainly. And so we commend all these 
things and say nothing about the candles. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 





WE published last week a communication 
from one of our esteemed correspondents, 
entitled ‘‘ Religion in the State Constitu- 
tions,” in which the third article of Part 
First of the constitution of Massachusetts 
was quoted as follows: 


“As the happiness of a people and the 
good order and preservation of civil gov- 
ernment essentially depend upon piety, re- 
ligion, and morality; and as these cannot be 
generally diffused throughout the commun- 
ity but by the institution of the public wor- 
ship of God and of public instruction in 
piety, religion, and morality; therefore, to 
promote their happiness and to secure the 
good order and preservation of their gov- 
ernment, the people of this commonwealth 
have a right to invest their legislature with 
the power to authorize and require and the 
legislature shall from time to time authorize 
and require the several towns, parishes, 

recincts, and other bodies politic or Telig- 
ious societies to make suitable provision at 
their own expense for the institution of the 
public worship of God and for the support 
and maintenance i pablic, ie ag 
teachers of piety, religion, and morality in 
all cases one such provision shall not be 
made voluntarily. 





“All the people of the commonwealth 
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have also a right to and do invest their 
legislature with authority to enjoin upon all 
the subjects an attendance upon the instruc- 
tions of the public teachers, as aforesaid, at 
stated times and seasons, if there be any 
whose instructions they can conscientiously 
and conveniently attend.” 


The correspondent followed this quotation 
with the comment that ‘“‘here we have the 
constitution of Massachusetts providing not 
only for an establishment of religion, and 
of the Protestant religion at that, but also 
for compulsory attendance at public wor- 
ship at their respective churches.” It is 
but just to say that this article, found in the 
Bill of Rights, was superseded by an amend- 
ment and substitute for it, proposed by the 
legislature in 1882 and 1833, and ratified by 
the people November 1ith, 1833, which 
appears in the present constitution as 
Article XI of the amendments, and reads 
as follows: 


*‘As the public worship of God and in- 
structions in piety, religion, and morality 
promote the happiness and prosperity of a 
people and the security of a republican gov- 
ernment, therefore, the several religious 
societies of this commonwealth, whether 
corporate or unincorporate, at any meeting 
legally warned and holden for that purpose, 
shall ever have the right to elect their 
pastors or religious teachers, to contract 
with them for their support, to raise money 
for erecting and repairing houses for public 
worship, for the maintenance of religious 
instruction, and for the payment of neces- 
sary expenses; and all persons belonging to 
any religious society shall be taken and 
held to be members until they shall file 
with the clerk of such society a written 
notice declaring the dissolution of their 
membership, and thenceforth shall not be 
liable for any grant or contract which ma 
be thereafter made or entered into by suc 
socicty; and all religious sects and denom- 
inations, demeaning themselves peaceably 
and as good citizens of the commonwealth, 
shall be equally under the protection of the 
law; and no subordination of any one sect 
or denomination to another shall ever be 
established by law.” 


This, it will be perceived, very materially 
modifies the doctrine of the original consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, as 
it stood in the third article of the Bill of 
Rights. Whatever authority it gives is not 
confined to ‘‘the support and maintenance 
of public Protestant teachers of piety, relig- 
ion, and morality.” So also the clause in 
the Bill of Rights authorizing the legislature 
to enjoin upon the people attendance upon 
public worship is wholly obliterated. No 








e@discrimination is made between “religious. 
sects and denominations,” but all such sects 
and denominations, whether Jewish or 
Christian, Catholic or Protestant, or of any 
other character, are declared to ‘‘ be equally 
under the protection of the law.” The 
terms ‘‘Christian” and ‘“‘ Protestant” are 
omitted; and in their place we have the more 
general term “‘ religious” as designating the 
societies had in view. No authority is given 
to towns, parishes, or precincts to provide 
for the public worship of God, as was orig- 
inally the faet. These differences make a 
very decided contrast between the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts as it now is and what 
it was prior to 1833. 
The only question that we raise is whether 


Editorial Botes. 


A NOBLE-HEARTED Christian gentleman of this 
city—one of our merchant princes—has within 
the past week given us an order to send THE 
INDEPENDENT one year to one hundred clergy- 
men, leaving the selection entirely to us, and to 
send him the bill. We have carefully made 
a list of names, and done the best we could 
to carry out his wishes. We are not at lib- 
erty to mention the name of this generous in- 
dividual ; but we cannot forbear saying that he 
is a New Englander by birth and represents a 
type of the most liberal and heroic workers from 
that section—the men who have always been 
faithful to their early teachings and anxious in 
every position to do their whole duty. For the 
past thirty-five years he has been one of 
the most active and prosperous business men 
in New York. In his church relations and in 
his connection with many of our leading cor- 
porate and benevolent institutions his services 
have always been greatly appreciated and his 
sound judgment respected. We trust and be- 
lieve that this single and to him unimportant 
gift, which we now with so much pleasure re- 
cord, will, directly and indirectly, prove a great 
blessing to a hundred clergymen, and through 
them, as preachers, to a hundred congregations, 
numbering, perhaps, twenty-five thousand wor- 
shipers. We believe this act to be worthy of 
imitation, and we inyite others who have the 
means and the heart'to do good to follow the 
example here set forth. In all cases where 
money is given for such a purpose we will, 
if desired, give privately to the donors 
the names and residences of those per- 
sons to whom the paper is sent. There 
are thousands among our churches, all over 
the land, of worthy clergymen and others, 
who would be greatly benefited by receiving 
Tue INDEPENDENT weekly, and we would be 
glad to execute the orders of all who may be 
disposed to favor them in the way indicated. 

But here comes another gift of the same sort. 
The following is a copy of a letter received from 
an unknown person in Connecticut, as we sup- 
pose—it being thus post-marked ; but it is not 
dated nor signed : 


“FH. C. Bowen, Esq.: 

“ Sir:—I would like to send THE INDEPEND- 
ENT one year to two of our home missionaries at 
the West, and enclose six dollars to you for that 
purpose. Please let them be sent as soon as 
possible, and oblige, A SUBSORIBER.”’ 
It shall be done ; and if the generous writer will 
give us his (or her) name we will say to whom 
the paper is sent, as ordered. 


“ Januaky 6th, 1876. 


TuE Chicago Tribune of last Thursday says : 


“There is good authority for caving Det Mr. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, during his recent 
visit to this city, offered the editorship of Tar 
INDEPENDENT to Professor Swing. e@ posi- 
tion was declined, although the terms were 
tempting. Professor Swing’s en ments to 
the Central Church are such that he could not 
possibly ask a release at this time.’’ 

It is a pity to spoilso good a story as the 
above. We have had no thought, for 
a single instant, of making any change 
whatever in the editorial management of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. [If such had been our in- 
tention, we know of no man in the country we 
would have sooner applied to than Dr. Swing. 
He is an able, pungent, and polished writer 
and would honor the editorial chair of this or 
any religious newspaperinthe country. Butour 
numerous readers must be satisfied with Dr. 
Swing as one of our corps of brilliant contrib- 
utors, and join heartily with us in hoping that 





the constitution gives to ‘‘religious socie- 
ties” the authority not to circulate a sub- 
scription to raise funds to defray their ex- 
penses, or to rent pews and collect the rent- 
al thereon, but to create a debt or tax obli- 
gation against their members which may be 
enforced by law. This seems to be implied 
in the provision that no member, after hay- 
ing given the proper notice declaring the 
dissolution of his membership, shall be “‘lia- 
able for any grant or contract which may 
be thereafter made or entered into by such 
society.” The implication of this language 
is that without such notice the society may 
create a lien on his private property and en- 
force its payment through the agency of 
law, independently of any action on his 
part consenting thereto. If this be so, 
then a debt or a tax obligation may be estab- 
lished against him by a mere vote of the 
society. Such a principle would give toa 
religious society, within the sphere of the 
objects specified, legal and compulsory 
power over the private property of its mem- 
bers, not derived from the stipulations of 
individual contracts with the society, but 
from the constitutional rights vested in the 
society itself. -This being true, then Massa- 
chusetts needs to amend her constitution 
once more, in order to place the support of 











he will speak through these columns as often 
as possible. 


TuE death of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, on Satur- 
day last, at the advanced age of 74, brings to a 
close the earthly career of one of the most re- 
markable men of the time. He was a philan- 
thropist pure and simple, whose life was de- 
voted to enterprises for bettering the condition 
of his fellow-beings, without regard to sect, 
race, or nationality. Buthis efforts for alleviat- 
ing the burden of evil under which the world 
suffers were not of so general and comprehen- 
sive a character that they prevented his bestow- 
ing the tenderest personal care upon the des- 
titute and suffering who were brought 
under his charge and supervision, as was 
proved by the management of the 
asylum for the blind in Boston, and his 
treatment of the blind deaf-mute known as 
Laura Bridgman. Doctor Howe was a native 
of Boston, but a graduate of Brown University 
in Providence, and was qualified for a medical 
practitioner. At the outbreak of the enthusiasm 
in behalf ef the Greeks he espoused the cause 
of the Philhellenists with alacrity, ana joined 
the Greek army as a surgeon in 1824. He ren- 
dered important services to the Greek cause, and 
on his return to Boston, in 1831, he became con- 
nected with the asylum for the blind; but again 
went. abroad, to offer his services to the Polesin 
their struggles for freedom. In 1848 he assisted 
in organizing the institution for the educa- 
tion of idiots. He was always an abolition- 





religion on the purely voluntary principle. 


ist. He was an. early member of the. Re- 
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publican party, a friend of John Brown, and was 
never absent where there was a gathering of the 
advocates of any humanitarian movement. The 
last official appearance of Doctor Howe before 
the public was as one of the commissioners 
sent by President Grant to San Domingo. He 
was happy in his domestic life, his renowned 
wife, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, sympathizing 
heartily in all his benevolent undertakings. He 
leaves a widow and five children—four daugh- 
ters, three of whom are married, and one son. 


Tue Baptist and Methodist ministers in Bos- 

ton discussed the seventh-day question-at their 
meeting last week, and the general conclusion 
was that there was no intrinsic sacredness in 
any day ; but that one-seventh of the time should 
be set apart for sacred purposes. The members 
of the presbytery which recently met in Alle- 
gheny City, Pa., apparently do not agree with 
the liberal notions of their Eastern brethren. 
They declared the publication and sale of a 
newspaper on the Sabbath as inconsistent with 
membership in the Presbyterian Church, and 
censured a church for not disciplining the pro- 
prietor of a Sunday newspaper. The same rule 
that applies to the running of a train of cars on 
the Lord’s Day or the opening of a library 
has equal reference to the publication of 
a Sunday newspaper. If the public is bene- 
fited thereby, a demand for these necessaries 
can with difficulty be smothered. But they can 
be regulated. The moral sense of the commu- 
nity has certainly had a healthy effect on the 
Sunday press. The newspapers published in 
our larger cities are improving in tone and char- 
acter. A decidéd change for the better is notice- 
able in the New York Sunday journals. They 
generally contain several columns of religious 
intelligence, which are read by many who never 
see religious newspapers, and they give the offi- 
cial announcement of the church services. Sen- 
sationalism is the prevailing feature of the Chi- 
cago Sunday publications ; but it is sandwiched 
in between a fair amount of religious news. 
Newspapers published seven days in the week 
generally employ extra men, so that all can 
have a day of rest. The charge brought by the 
‘Allegheny Presbytery is too general. They 
would have struck nearer the mark if they had 
recommended that the newspaper proprietor be 
disciplined for publishing a series of objection- 
able articles. 


Ovr readers will find in our correspondence 
columns a communication from the pen of Dr. 
Spear, entitled ‘“‘The New Political Pro- 
gramme.” This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles which he proposes to publish in Tux INpDE- 
PENDENT on the school question, including the 
general subject of church and state. Some 
years since THE INDEPENDENT contained a simi- 
lar series from his pen, growing out of the 
action of the Cincinnati Board of Education and 
the judicial proceedings resulting therefrom. 
The great question then involved is still unset- 
tled and is of the deepest interest to the Amer- 
ican people. The amendment to the Constitution 
proposed by ex-Speaker Blaine and the utter- 
ances of the President in his recent message 
have given a fresh interest and impetus to the dis- 
cussion. We commend the series of articles on 
this subject from Dr. Spear to the attention of 
our readers. 





TueE Chicago Legal News publishes in full the 

petition of Lavinia Goodell, of Janesville, Wis- 
consin, the daughter of the celebrated anti- 
slavery writer and speaker, to be admitted as an 
attorney and counselor-at-law in the supreme 
court of that state. She has already been ad- 
mitted to practice law in the circuit court of the 
twelfth judicial district, and won for herself 
golden opinions by her display of legal ability. 
One of the cases which she has tried in that 
court has been removed to the supreme court; 
and now she desires to follow it before this 
tribunal. In order to do so, she must obtain 
from the court a license to practice in it. Shall 
the license be granted? This is the question 
which the court reserves for a future decision. 
Miss Goodell shows in her petition that 
there is nothing in the laws of. the 
state to exclude her from practicing law in the 
supreme court simply because she is a woman, 
and that in the states of Iowa, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Maine, Ohio, and Illinois are to be found 
either precedents or legislative provisions in 
favor.of the principle which she presents to the 
court. Should the court reject the petitionon 
the ground of sex, then the next legislature 
ought to pass a statute opening all the courts of 
the state to qualified persons of both sexes on 
equal terms. It is illiberal and anti-democratic 
to exclude women from the profession of law 
on account of their sex. The question ought to 
be simply one of brains and character, irrespect- 
ive of sex, race, or color; and it will be when 
justice rules the practice of courts. 


Ex-Governor Dix, whose bow still abides in 
strength, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
last week. delivered a lecture in this city on 
some of the evils of our political system. The 
first evil which he considered is the 


system, according to which the spoils of office 





belong to the victors ; and, to remedy this evil, 








at least in part, the ex-Governor proposes that 
the presidential office for the same incumbent 
be limited to a single term of six years. The 
next evil commented on by the distinguished 
lecturer is the system of partisan courts, 
growing out of an elective judiciary; and, 
as the remedy for this, he recommends a 
return to the system of appointment by 
the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the senate, in respect to all the higher 
judicial officers, and also that they should hold 
their office during good behavior. This is the 
plan of the Constitution in respect to federal 
judges ; and we have no doubt it would be just 
as good in respect to state judges. As to the 
public school, he takes the ground that it must 
be sustained against all its enemies, and that its 
business is not to give the children a religious 
education, but to educate them in the common 
branches of secular knowledge. L-ere he is en- 
tirely right. The only practicable solution of the 
school question is for the state absolutely to 
withdraw from the whole field of religious in- 
struction, and leave it exclusively to other 
agencies. 


Senator MorriL1, of Vermont, in introduc- 
ing a bill into the Senate for funding legal- 
tender notes and thereby supplementing the 
existing Jaw for the resumption of specie pay- 
ment, followed it with one of those speeches 
which he so well knows how to make. He 
likened the interconvertible three-sixty-five 
humbug to “an offer on the part of the Gov 
ernment to take and keep all the horses thrown 
out of employment at the commencement of 
winter, promising to return them sleek and fat 
in the spring.” The simile is a just one, since 
all the benefit the Government would derive 
from the plan would be the privilege of paying 
interest at the rate of three-sixty-five per cent. 
to capitalists when they could not lend their 
money at a higher rate. As for the theory of 
slowly growing into specie payment by increase 
ef population, which was the favorite notion 
of Mr. Boutwell when Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he showed that under this theory “we 
must postpone specie resumption until our 
population rises to 116,646,401, with a corre- 
sponding increase of the wants of trade.” He 
exploded the delusion that resumption is to 
operate injuriously on the poor and those who 
live on their daily earnings. Just the reverse 
would be the effect. All would be benefited by 
resumption, With the singleexception of those 
who are speculative gamblers in prices. 


THE Republicans of New Hampshire, at their 
state convention last week, nominated Mr. P. C. 
Cheney, of Manchester, as their candidate for 
governor. In their seventh resolution they say : 
“Regarding as conclusive the President’s declar- 
ation that he is not a candidate for renomina- 
tion, and with profoundest gratitude for his 
patriotic services in both military and civil life, 
we reaffirm our unalterable opposition to the 
election of any president for a third term.” 
Here certainly is missionary ground for Bishop 
Haven. New Hampshire republicanism is not 
of his way of thinking. The ninth resolution 
adopted by the convention endorses ex-Speaker 
Blaine’s proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Will the Democratic House of Represent- 
atives, by passing the amendment, do its share 
of the work in giving the state legislatures an 
opportunity to vote on the question? Depend- 
ing largely on Catholic voters, who want to grab 
a portion of the school funds for sectarian pur- 
poses, the Democratic party is not a little em- 
barrassed with this amendment. The managers 
of the party see danger ahead, whether they 
favor or oppose it. Their safest policy is to 
favor the amendment, and take the risks of losses 
among Catholic voters, rather than encounter 
the hazards of opposing it. 











THE Select Committet of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to which was referred so much of 
the President’s Message as relates to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, have made their report, rec- 
ommending Congress to appropriate a million 
and a half of dollars in aid of the Exhibition. 
This is the sum needed to complete the prepara- 
tion therefor. Already more than five 
millions of dollars have been subscribed and 
secured for the fund, and nearly the whole of it 
in the single State of Pennsylvania; and the 
Committee propose that Congress should at 
once appropriate the sum still needed to meet 
the exigencies of the case. We do not see any 
occasion for having two opinions on this ques- 
tion or wasting the time of Congress in debat- 
ing it. The thing to be done and the thing that 
should be promptly done is to pass tke bill 
recommended by the Committee. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Evening Fost, of 
this city, writing from Salt Lake City, says that 
the Mormons hope that the Supreme Court of 
the United States will hold the anti-polygamy 
law of Congress to be unconstitutional, on the 
ground that the treaty of Guadaloupe-Hidalgo 
guarantees “the free excercise of ‘their re- 
ligion” to all the inhabitants of the territory 
ceded to the United States by Mexico. We 
venture ‘the opinion that this Mormon hope, if 
entertained, is destined to be disappointed. 
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The free exercise of religion, as guaranteed by 
the treaty and equally by the Constitution, does 
not happen to be a free license to commit 
crimes from religiers or any other motives. 
The state undertakes to regulate the outward 
conduct of men, so as to maintain peace and 
good order in society; and when religion, 
which is primarily a faith and worship of the 
soul, sanctions or justifies offenses in action 
against laws useful and necessary for this 
purpose, then the state treats the religionist 
who breaks these laws as a criminal and pun- 
ishes him for his crimes. Men may believe 
what they choose, but in society they must act 
within the limits and restraints fixed by whole- 
some law. If they want more religious free- 
dom than this, they must get out of this world 
to find it. 


.... The Presbyterian, in an alarmed editorial, 
‘asserts that the debts of the church boards “ can- 
not be less than from three to four hundred thou- 
sand dollars,” and in its fright warns the churches 
that there is danger of bankruptcy unless ex- 
traordinary measures are taken to collect funds. 
We wish The Presbyterian would enumerate and 
add up the several debts of the boards; for, as 
we understand it, they are very much less than 
this and the position by no means so critical. 
It is not many weeks since the same paper as- 
serted that the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions was nearly a quarter of a million; 
when, in fact, it was scarcely a third as much. 
The Presbyterian boards are considerably in ar- 
rears ; but the churches are not noticeably less 
liberal than last year, and can, we believe, even 
in these hard times, be trusted for their usual 
liberality. 


..--Here is some solemn truth, well spoken, 
from The Christian Intelligencer : 

“ The ‘scientific mind of England’ and of all 
other nations is doing its worst and its best to 
demonstrate the utter hopelessness of our 
human race without the Gospel. It is strictly, 
although to itself unconsciously, fulfilling the 
Scriptures as thoroughly as when Paul wrote to 
the proud Corinthians: ‘Where is the wise ? 
where is the scribe? where is the disputer of 
this world? Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? For after that in the 
wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.’ And it 
pleases God still to let this great experiment 
go on with-all its forces, and right in the midst 
of it to give unwonted power to the preaching 
of the Gospel, by laymen as wellas by the minis- 
try, ‘because t oolishness Of God is wiser 
than men and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men.’” 

----Dr. Deems’s Church of the Strangers, in 
this city, is catholic, if not Catholic. During 
the eight years of the church’s existence 629 
persons have been taken in as members, 252 of 
these coming in on confession of faith and 377 
by letter. Those by letter have come from Bap- 
tist, Church of England, Congregational, Dutch 
Reformed, Free Church of Scotland, Independ- 
ent, Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, Southern 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Protestant 
Episcopal, and Wesleyan churches. In their 
nationalities the members represent twenty-nine 
States of the Union, and Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Turkey, China, and South America. 


-...-Bishop Smith, the presiding Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in a commu- 
nication to The Christian Union, endorses the 
suggestion that before a rector is appointed to 
the gharge of a church it would be well to have 
his appointment confirmed by the assent of the 
clergy of the vicinity, as in the Presbyterian 
Church the election of the pastor is confirmed 
by the presbytery. Bishop Smith fraternally 
characterizes the Presbyterian Church as one of 
the oldest daughters of the Reformation. The 
Bishop is now over eighty years of age, and for 
nearly fifty years Episcopali:ns have been 
familiar with his peculiar signature “A C—n,” 
which, as he says, may stand either for “A 
Churchman” or “ A Christian.”’ 


----A great transfer of musical property has 
just taken place in Philadelphia, the Boston 
firm of Oliver Ditson & Co. having bought up 
the whole stock of the insolvent firm of Lee & 
Walker. The Boston house has now estab- 
lished the branch Philadelphia firm of J. E. 
Ditson & Co. The home establishment of this 
extensive musical house now has on its list 
30,000 pieces of sheet music and 1,000 music 
books. The Philadelphia branch is the third it 
has established. 


.-.-A physician, who has read and admired 
THE INDEPENDENT for more than twenty-five 
years, notices that a member of the “ Monday 
Club,” as reported in this journal for Nov. 25th, 
1875, objected to the admission of the adver- 
tisements of quacks into religious papers. Our 
medical friend says he is glad of this sympathy 
with one of his own ideas ; but cruelly goes on 
to aver that he believes that “quacks and 
quacking receive more encouragement from 
ministers than from any other educated class of 
people.” 

----“* At last,” says The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, ‘Yet it be recorded, the old serpent, 
for the space of one of its pestiferous heart- 


. THE INDEPENDENT. 


beats, has caught a glimpse of the judgment to 
come, and, almost for the first time since his 
progenitor’s primary lie in Eden, has admitted 
for an instant that the seed of poor suffering 
Woman may at last bruise his leprous head.” 
The admission was made in Chicago, and by 
Whisky. 

++-eThe numerous friends of Rev. Dr. Hep 
worth are very sanguine that the money will be 
forthcoming to relieve his church from its press- 
ing embarrassments. We trust there will be no 
delay in making a general appeal to the Chris- 
tian public to grant the help desired. Mr. Hep- 
worth is an earnest, faithful Christian preacher 
and pastor and well deserves sympathy and aid 
at this critical period. 

.-»-Rev. Dr. Storrs, of the Church of the Pil- 

grims, gave notice last Sabbath morning that he 
would resume his weekly Bible teachings to the 
ladies of his congregation on the following 
Tuesday afternoon. This “ Bible class,” as it is 
called, has always been largely attended, not 
only by the members of Dr. Storrs’s congrega- 
tion, but many others from other contiguous 
churches. 
---.The college regatta fuss has terminated 
just as we supposed it would. Harvard stays 
in this year and will withdraw after the next 
race, whether she wins or loses. Yale is out and 
in a rather embarrassing position. And the 
rest go to Saratoga again. New London would 
have been better; but Saratoga must now be 
made the best of. 


.---“*Mabel Grey: A Holiday Sketch” is the 
unfortunate title of a serial now running in 
The Baptist Weekly. The only Mabel Grey the 
world knows of was a noted London courtesan, 
for whom the celebrated “Mabel Waltzes” 
were written by Dan Godfrey. : 


----M. Renan is going to publish some 
Philosophical Dialogues. The first is entitled 
Our Certainties ; the second, Our Probabilities ; 
and the third, Our Dreams. M. Renan puts 
God in the second category, and the future life 
in the third. 


-... The Congregationalist gives currency tothe 
report that the Society for the Christianization 
of the World by Constitutional Amendment is 
making an effort to induce the Bible Revision 
Committee to put God into the Book of Esther. 
....Somebody who has been reading our last 
week’s editorial page wants to know what a 
“ Clois-donneé punch-bowl”’ is. We don’t know 
ourselves ; but if it had been printed Cloissonée 
we could have explained it. 

-+--The Alliance (Prof. Swing’s) is going to 
open a branch office here in New York. We 
welcome the paper as a neighbor and wish it 
success on the seaboard. 


Religions Intelligence. 


“In our ‘notes’ of last week,’’ says a New 
York correspondent of The Congregationalist, 
“‘when we said there were but two Congregation- 
al churches in New York, we were thinking of 
the city as it wasin our younger days, forget- 
ting for the moment the flourishing commu- 
nities on its northern borders, which have now 
for some years been an essential part of it. In 
consequence, unintentional injustice was done 
to the vigorous Harlem Church, under the pas- 
torateof Rev. Samuel H. Virgin. Witha mem- 
bership of nearly 200, a Sabbath-school of 350, 
a property covering five lots of ground on 
125th street, now nearly free from debt, this 
church and its successful pastor certainly de- 
serve recognition and commendation. Besides 
two other churches in Morrisania, the north- 
ern part of New York City has also a new en- 
terprise in “The Church of the Alliance,’ 
with the Rev. Samuel Colcord earnestly direct- 
ing its work, which, though not yet recognized, 
is setting out with every prospect of success.” 
Yes, and how about the Welsh church and 
Rey. C. B. Ray’s Bethesda Chapel ? 


...-The Jesuits have, according to Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia, the following colleges in the United 
States: Boston College, Boston ; College of the 
Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass.; St. Francis 
Xavier’s, New York; St. John’s, Fordham, 
New York; 8t. Joseph’s, Philadelphia; St. 
John’s, Frederick, Md.; Loyola, Baltimore; 
Gonzaga, Georgetown, D. C.; Spring Hill, near 
Mobile, Ala. ; St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo.; College of the Immaculate Conception, 
New Orleans ; 8t. Charles, Grand Couteau, La. ; 
St. Joseph’s, Bardstown, Ky.; St. Xavier's, 
Cincinnati ; 8t. Ignatius’s, San Francisco; and 
Santa Clara, Cal. In Canada the Jesuits con- 
duct St. Mary’s College, Montreal, founded in 
1848; and they have recently petitioned the 
Dominion Parliament for a restoration to them 
of the estates owned by the order before its sup- 
pression in France and her colonies. The num- 
ber of Jesuits in the United States and Canadas 
in 1874 was 1,062, 


--+-The Southwestern thinks a great deal of 


Rev. and ex-Senator Revels, but prefers not 


to have himtalk politics. ‘‘ As the first colored 
man who ever sat inthe United States Senate in 














the Republic he has received in all probability 


the highest honor any political party can 
bestow upon him. His record in that position 
was an honorable one, and, standing as he does 
as a minister of culture and pulpit power in the 
South, we want no hindrance in his way to his 
greatest possible usefulness.”” But his recent 
political action was an admirable and useful 
one. Mr. Revels says, however: “I am in the 
work of the Gospel ministry forever. In it I 
intend to spend the remainder of my life. Only 
this I desire—the mere support of my family; 
not one cent to lay up.’’ 


....A Congregationalist correspondent does not 
give up Mr. Hepworth’s Church of the Disciples 
yet, and says: 

‘Mr. Hepworth richly deserves success, and 
will achieve it. For conscience’ sake he left a 
salary of $9,000 and lecture engagements an- 
nually bringing him $7,000 more. In these three 

ears of yaar Christ to the ‘ plain people’ 

e has taken from them not over $1,000 a year 
—earning the rest of his support by labors that 
no man of less stalwart frame, comes brain, 
and persistent will could endure. He has the 
hearty love of his people, a fresh access of 
shrewd, vigorous men to his corps of business 
ere and was never more happy and hope- 


....-A most excellent institution has lately 
been established in Florence, Italy, called ‘‘ The 
Protestant Industrial Home for Boys,’’ the ob- 
ject being to receive the boys of poor parents 
and bring them up under Christian and moral 
influences, giving them a useful education and 
teaching them a useful trade. The institution 
is entirely supported by voluntary contributions. 
There is a similar institution in New York, but 
there should be one in every city and large 
townin the United States. Any institution 
which takes ragged boys from the streets and 
makes honest men of them ought certainly to 
be encouraged. 


....The Catholic Review stupidly takes a 
signed article in this paper for an editorial ex- 
pression, makes a personal attack on the editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT, and says: “ The fact is, 
this is not the difficulty of entering the religious 
life or the important question of the day of re- 
ception. That difficulty and question is the 
query addressed to the superioress, asking: Is 
the candidate fitted for the religious life? The 
trouble of the young novice is not how to get 
out, but how to get in, and she is a great deal 
more anxious to get her votes for reception 
than to obtain the interference of the magis- 
tracy in getting out.’’ 0, si sic omnes! 


....The ten years from 1860 to 1870, according 
to the Catholic Sentinel, were years of wonderful 
growth for the Romish Church, the number of 
churches erected having increased 50 per cent., 
while that of the Methodists was only 33 per 
cent., the Baptists 25 per cent., and the Presby- 
terians 20 per cent. ‘In 1870 the Catholic 
Church was still fourth on the list in point of 
numerical strength; but in 1880 we will see it 
second, and in the year 1900 it will outnumber 
any of the sectsin America, judging from the 
past steady growth of the Church.” This sta- 
tistical reasoning is fallacious in this instance. 


...-It appears from the Episcopal Church 
Almanac for 1876 that the number of dioceses 
is 45, an increase of 3 over last year; the bish- 
ops are 57, an increase of 7; the priests and 
deacons are 3,130, an increase of 45; whole 
number of clergymen 3,187, an increase of 48; 
parishes 2,800, 50 more than last year; com- 
municants in the whole Church 280,000, an in- 
crease of 6,416; Sunday-school teachers 23,340, 
an excess of 300 over last year; and scholars 
218,400, a decrease of 7,300. The contributions 
have been $6,690,575.48, a decrease of $161,- 
405.75. 


....-The Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of Amherst, has 
been called to the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago. The Advance doesn’t like it, and 
thinks secessions to Presbytcrianism ought to 
stop. “The Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago, has called a new pastor—of course, some 
Congregationalist—Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of Am- 
herst, Mass. A stranger would suppose we had 
nothing else to do a as denomination but edu- 
cate our Josephs, train them for the ministry, 
make proof of their pre-eminent gifts and graces, 
and then send them down into Egypt.”’ 


....On Tuesday, December 14th, the Synod 
of Brechin (Church of Scotland) met for the 
purpose of electing a successor to the late Bish- 
op Forbes. The Rt. Rev. Hugh Willoughby 
Jermyn, D. D., late Bishop of Colombo, was 
unanimously elected, both by clergy and laity. 
He was ordained in 1842, was formerly Arch- 
deacon of 8t. Christopher, in the West Indies, 
was rector of Nettlecombe from 1858 to 1870, 
and was subsequently vicar of Barking. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Colombo in 1872; 
but resigned, through ill health, last year. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Society for the 
Increase of the Ministry helps 130 students, as 
follows : Trinity College, 20; Berkeley Divinity 
School, 16; St. Stephen’s College, 15; Nasho- 
tah Mission, 12; Faribault, Minn., 8 ; Cambridge 
Divinity School, 5; Hobart College, 5; Bishop 
Greene Training School, 4; West Philadelphia 
Divinity Bchool, 8; General Theological Sem- 
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inary, 8 ; Asheville, N. ©.,8; Cheshire Academy, 
Conn., 8; Griswold Theological School, 8.' 


...-A letter from Rome tothe Republicane 
Frangaise says that Cardinal Antonelli has lately 
received a letter from England signed by four 
bishops, who declare that they will resign their 
episcopates unless prompt and energetic meas- 
ures are taken to repress the Jesuits in their 
dioceses. A telegram to Cardinal Manning 
from the Holy Father brought the reply that 
the protest would shortly be made unanimous, 
No measures have been taken. 


----Says The Congregationalist: ‘And now 
the question is what church in Boston has 
called Father Hyacinthe? Park-street, Central, 
or new Brattle Square? And who knows how 
many others are on the point of making a 
vacancy for the sake of calling him?’ We wish, 
in all seriousness, that he would take Protestart 
Episcopal orders and a Ritualistic church here 
in America, But perhaps he has better work 
to do where he is. 


..».-The Rev. Henry Boehm died at Rith- 
mond, Staten Island, week before last. He 
died peacefully and trustfully. He was born on 
the 8th of June, 1775, and was at the time of 
his death the oldest minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He preached his centennial 
sermon in Jersey City, in April, 1874, and spoke 
on his centennial birthday in Trinity Methodist 
Church, in the same city. 


...-There are 270,000 families in the Methodist 
communion who take no religious paper, while 
the circulation of non-Methodist papers in that 
denomination is 90,000, which is just equal to 
the united circulation of the official Methodist 
papers. Well, the Methodists do not seem 
less firm in the faith, for all that. They like to 
know what is going on outside of their own 
church, large as it is. 


.... There has been another church law case, 
this time in San Francisco. <A sheriff appeared 
at a church trial, in which the presbytery of that 
city was about to proceed with the case of one 
of its ministerial members, and summoned the 
whole body to appear before a judge and show 
cause why it should not be enjoined from con- 
tinuing the investigation. We have not heard 
how it came out. 


....The Secretary of the British Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews 
gives the encouraging news that Africa and 
Russia are now being thrown open to missionary 
effort and enterprise. Missionaries have been 
excluded for twenty years from Russia, where 
there are nearly 3,000,000 Jews, and it is esti- 
mated that there are several hundred thousand 
Jews in Africa. 


....An Episcopal association has been formed 
in Philadelphia to maintain freedom of al? 
seats in churches, to promote the abandonment 
of the sale and rental of pews, to encourage as 
much as possible the principle of free-will offer- 
ings by all the worshipers in churches, and to 
promote the revival of the weekly offertory, as 
the best means for raising funds for religious 
purposes. 


....Ouchalatta, the chief of the 18,000 Cher- 
okees, the largest tribe talking one language and 
living on one reservation now left of the less 
than 300,000 Indians remaining within the do- 
main of the United States, isa regularly ordained 
minister of the Gospel, of the Baptist persuasion, 
which greatly pleases a correspondent of The 
Standard. 

....There is a church in Japan which has but 
twenty male members ; but of these thirteen are 
lay preachers and visit six stations per week. 
Every man not incapacitated by age or sickness 
for active work is pledged to lay effort at his 
own expense, and the church accepts no male 
candidate for membership unless he will give 
such a pledge. 


....Our foreign exchanges report revivals in 
the west of Ireland, where 300 persons have pro- 
fessed conversion; in Australia, where the won- 
derful stories come that 1,200 have been lately 
converted; and in the eastern part of Ehgland, 
under the preaching of Mr. Henry Varley, who 
was in this country last winter. 


...eThe Presbyterian Board of Publication has 
organized a missionary department, composed 
of the synods of Columbus, Cincinnati, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana South, and Tennessee. Its head- 
quarters are in Cincinnati and the superintend- 
ent appointed is the Rev. Dr. Edward Cooper. 


....A Mr. Winn, of Woburn, Mass., has just 
died, and left the Unitarians $100,000, and they 
are debating what to do with it. The Liberal 
Christian talks about endowing a professorship 
for Dr, Hedge at Cambridge or the helping of 
The Unitarian Review. 


....8ince their reunion, the Canadian Presby- 
terians are bothered by too great a variety of 
psalm and hymn-books, and are now trying to 
pick out one of the many. ; 


....On January 2d 97 persons were admitted 
to the Central Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn (Dr. Scudder’s)—34 by letter and 63 on pra 
fession. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 

Iris pleasant again to have Congress in 
session, to see the old flag hoisted at noon 
on each wing of the grand Capitol, yes, 
even to witness the quarreling of the poli- 
ticians and the wrangling of legislators, 
rather than the stillness of a country grave- 
yard which envelopes Washington when 
Congress is not in session. It is the political 
capital of the country, and take away its 
politicians and legislators and nothing is 
left. 

The long holiday recess is gone and the 
two housés are at last fairly at work. From 
this time till the close of the session there 
will be a severe pressure of business, and 
mainly because a dozen men in both branches 
will insist upon exhausting nearly every 
subject presented with talk. But there is 
enough of legislative business to occupy 
the whole time of Congress till sum- 
mer opens. The Democrats of the House 
say that they are going to reduce 
the amonnt of appropriations by thirty 
or forty millions. Now, if they do this in- 
telligently, it will require the most careful 
work in committee and in the open House. 
It is easy enough to slash right and left, and 
in huge slices save fifty millions. But the 
service would suffer, and the party guilty of 
such rashness would never be entrusted 
with the Government by the people. It is 
said that the Democrats on the Committee 
of Appropriations think they can reduce the 
salaries of postmasters and cost of the de- 
livery of letters in many towns. They also 
expect to retrench in the army and navy 
and in public buildings. The spirit of 
economy is to be commended, and I trust 
that the House Democrats, whatever be 
their motive, will vote as little for each 
branch of the service as will answer. But 
it must give all that is really required for the 
efficient government of the country. What 
will be the verdict of the people if they 
cripple the post-office and the army, and 
in this way save thirty or forty millions, 
and then turn round and fling it away on 
‘internal improvements,” or, worse still, 
on subsidies given to new railroads or 
steamship enterprises? 

The House started off in the work of in- 
vestigation with adisplay of vigor which 
was unexpected, and it has since been fol- 
lowed up with more work of the same kind, 
And at this rate pretty much everything 
connected with the Government will be 
carefully inquired into; nor have I much 
doubt that some damaging facts will be.ex- 
posed. So long as human nature is weak it 
will be found that here and there a pecu- 
lating, jobbing politician will get into office 
under any party. The people will take a 
philosophic view of the situation when 
the results of these investigations are 
reached. They will not necessarily agree 
that, because some Repubulicans are knaves 
it is wise to put the Democrats in con- 
iro! of affairs. On the whole, which party 
will govern the country in the wisest manner? 
That’s the question, and we can leave it safe- 
ly to the people to answer. 

There have been two or three contests this 
week in Congress, which give an indication 
of the feeling of both houses on the cur- 
cency question, An uneasy inflationist 
from the West offered a resolution in the 
House condemning the contraction of the 
currency in the past and deprecating any 
further contraction in the future. The 
Republicans in the House were ready to 
vote against any such proposition, always 
excepting Mr. Kelley and one or two fol- 
lowers of his. The Democratic members 
were not as ready to vote for the resolution, 
though it involved a partial condemnation 
of the Administration. Indeed, they very 
soon gave evidenge that they would not 
face the issue presented, and they refused 
to second the resolution and it fell to the 
ground. This showed several things: first, 
that there is great timidity in the House on 
this subject; second, that there are a good 
many Democrats who mean to checkmate 
the inflationists in their own party; third, 
that the Republicans of the House are pretty 
well united on this question. 

There was a lively debate in the Senate 
the other day on the subject of the currency, 
the Morrill resolutions being under con- 
sideration, and two or three things were 

evident when the discussion had ended. No 
Republican spoke against early resumption. 
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If any there were present who did not sym- 
pathize with the aim and object of the reao- 
lutions, he kept silent; and most of the 
Democratic senators who took part in the 
running debate insisted that both parties 
wanted a sound currency—one as good as 
coin. It is something to find the leaders on 
both sides admitting frankly that it will not 
be safe further to enlarge the amount of 
currency. 

The Republican minority in the House is 
making some excellent points day by day 
against the majorfty. For instance, the 
Democrats have passed three or four good 
Union resolutions for political effect; but 
every time they have done it a Republican 
has proposed further that it is not wise to 
remove the maimed Union soldiers em- 
ployed in the Capitol, to make room for 
Confederate soldiers. Mr. Randall pro- 
poses a complete amnesty bill, to be 
voted on next Monday; and Mr. Blaine 
moves an amendment excluding Jeff. 
Davis, and providing that every rebel 
to be amnestied shall voluntarily come for- 
ward and take an oath of loyalty. The 
Democrats have given notice that they mean 
to cut down the army appropriations and 
the army itself; and when the Texas Dem- 
ocrats were clamoring for more troops on 
the Texas frontier for the protection of their 
people, Mr. Frye, of Maine, cried out: 
‘«But your friends on the other side threaten 
to reduce the army.” And the reply was: 
‘‘No Texas member will vote for the propo- 
sition.” And so the contest runs from 
day to day, the minority usually having the 
advantage, being more compact, experi- 
enced, and talented than the majority. One 
of the oldest and shrewdest of the House 
Republicans said to me the other day: ‘I 
do not see how it is possible to fling our 
chances away. We shall certainly carry 
the country next fall and control the next 
House as well as elect the next President— 
unless we act outrageously.” And such is 
the general feeling here among Repub- 
licans? Is it overconfidence? I think 
not. It is safer, however, not to be 
too confident and to await the close of 
the session. Who can tell what disgraceful 
facts the Democrats may uncover in their 
investigations? But if the President stands 
firmly by his expressed purpose to “let no 
guilty man escape”; if his conduct toward 
all thieves and corruptionists is such as to 
convince the country that he is sincere; and 
if the Republican leaders show a hearty 
willingness to aid the Democrats in punish- 
ing bad officials, then no results that the 
investigations can reach will hurt the Re- 
publican party. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8th, 1876. 








Publisher's Hepartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


BurneEt?’s CoLoane—in cork and glass 
stoppers—prepared from the purest and 
best materials—unrivaled in richness and 
delicacy of perfume. 


CLUB RATES. 

THE attention of our subscribers is partic- 
ularly called to a change in price of some 
of the periodicals offered by us in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT. See page 
81 of this paper. The rates given will be 
rigidly adhered to. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on another page, that we have decided to 
send Tae INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who have paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage. 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. 

EE mm 

SaRnatToca SPRINGS IN WINTER.— 

for Going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute 


in Winter, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian, and other Baths, Electrical Ap- 














pliances, Equalizer, etc., will be sent on ap- 
plication. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty. 









‘THE DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE. 


Tue elegant building of the ‘Domestic 
Sewing Machine Company,” at the corner of 
‘Broadway and Fourteenth Street, is really 
one of the sights of New York. Fronting 
en Union Square, it presents a fine appear- 
‘ance from without, while within it is no less 
attractive. All the appointments are of the 
latest and most improved styles. Visitors 
are received in the general offices on the 
‘first floor, and an elevator carries them from 
floor to floor, as occasion may require. On 
‘the second floor are the reception rooms, 
‘where ladies are shown the machines and 
-where competent saleswomen are ready to 
explain the style of all recent improvements 
and the manner of working, etc. What 
our readers will be most interested in is a 
description of the new ‘‘ Domestic” ma- 
chine, which already has attracted deserved 
attention throughout the country The 
general appearance of the old ‘‘ Domestic” 
and the new “‘ Domestic” is the same. Itis 
only by examination that the difference is 
detected; yet this difference is all-important. 
The “‘ take-up,” which takes upthe thread at 
the end of each stitch, is the greatest improve- 
ment. The bobbin-winder is in front of 
the machine, instead of on the side; and the 
base which stands upon the table is slightly 
curved, and not square, as in the old “‘ Do- 
mestic.” The tension-plate is double steel, 
and has one hole for the thread to pass, in- 
stead of three; thus making the thread pass 
along through the plate with less friction. 
The foot of the machine is entirely new. 
As the machine wears, the screws may be 
tightened up and the lost motion utilized. 
This holds one of the screws belonging to 
the stand as well as to the machine proper: 
Other peculiarities and improvements will 
be noticed as one becomes more familiar 
with the machine. One of the practical 
and sensible characteristics of the Domestic 
Sewing Machine Company is the publication 
of The Domestic Monthly, a magazine of 
fashions and patterns and indispensable to 
ladies. 





———_—_——a 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


No person interested in music can afford 
to be without this valuable musical monthly. 
Each number contains forty pages of ele- 
gant new music and choice musical read- 
ing. As the music in each number would 
alone cost, in usual sheet form, more than 
the subscription price for one year, we 
know of no better investment for those de- 
siring a monthly supply of the best new 
music at a trifling cost. Send $1.50 to 8. 
Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, O., and you will 
receive the ‘‘ World” regularly one year, 
together with a valuable book of 216 pages, 
entitled ‘‘ Musical Hints,” as a premium; or 
for 15 cents a sample copy will be sent. 








Tue Buruineton HAWKEYE (Iowa) is one 
of the liveliest, raciest Western papers on 
our exchange list. For terms see advertise- 


ment. 
Cee 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 
Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. Thereare three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a month. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send s 
“ postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
| money. 
Dr. ’s Tooth Tablets. 
a 
@ REesTORED.—Great invention. 











HEARN ' 
Book free. G@. J. Woop, Madison, Ind. 


. ORDERING GOODS. 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in respouse 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, 28 rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tre In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
@ proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorilv executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties wil! be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 

——<$—$—<—<< rr 


“GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED 
SONGS.” 


ALTHOUGH the notice of reduction in 
price of THE INDEPENDENT, with Moody 
and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” as a premium to each person sending 
us $3.00 for a year’s subscription, was ouly 
published in issue of Oct. 28, we are pleased 
to state that orders for this popular book 
are fairly pouring in upon us, and that our 
friends in all parts of the country are send- 
ing us their names as new subscribers or 
renewing their old subscriptions and get- 
ting the “Gospel Hymas and Sacred 
Songs” asa premium. We do not mean 
that there shall be any delay on our part 
and expect to put the book in the hands of 
the subscriber just as soon after the order 
is received as is possible. 











OUR CLUB LIST. 


THosE of our subscribers who desire to 
subscribe for other papers or magazines in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT will 
do well to examine our Club List, printed 
on another page. 7 

By subscribing through THe INDEPEND- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 

$e 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. &J. Suater, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad. 
way, corner of Stth street. 

$e 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora reaewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceot the Wringer betng $8. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY'S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of Tae INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankeyés ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymovs and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 


the offer was made immense orders for this , 


popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending tbem to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 


ever, after this, in filling orders. 


from our office within 24 hours after the 
‘receipt of their order. Those who desire 
this or any other premium must designate 
specially what they want, otherwise none 
will be sent. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT, 

WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 


made arrangements with 


to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
The 
cover has “ Tue INDEPENDENT” embossed 


twenty-six numbers —half a year. 


on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a bandsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollsr each, or sent (postpaid) on the re. 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five centg 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Cos. }} 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


é& ) 
PAPER FILE. } 
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DIED. 

LATCH. —On Fowsiay. the ay, the 6th inst., at her home in 
“is city, Mrs. Jane §., wife of Wm. B. Hatch. The 
f aul took place on Monday, the lv'th inst., —— the 
remains were taken t» Tarrytown 27; interment 


WELLS.—In North Evans, N. Dec. 2th, 1875, 
8 qiaeand Wells, aged 71 By BER, and ” “days. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BA ELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
in the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 87 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his hea. th—proof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. rs miess, reliable, instantaneous. No 
dissppointment nt; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bdd dyes; leaves an — and_ beav- 
us Black or Brown. Sold Property applied at 

TCHELOR’S Wig Wouters, No! 16 Bond street, N. 
eo Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair lass issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly o Thess — shade and 
texture as the crowing hair. rfect they 
cannot be detected. Made Ja me AT ‘CHELOR’S 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


~ Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hair in two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


applications; turns light hair brown or black; red or 
brown to black; mixed hair to their natural color. 
Sent by express to any part of the country on rccipt 
of $1. 6 bottles for $5. Depot 916 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The New York Tribune says of the 
LETTERS OF JOHN AND ABIGAIL 
ADAMS: “The records of biography 
hardly afford a more exquisite exam- 
ple of Wordsworth’s ‘perfect woman, 
nobly planned’ than this admirable 
matron of Massachusetts, whose: name 
is no less conspicuous by her per- 
sonal virtue than by the renown of 
her illustrious descendants.” Price 

2. For sale everywhere. 


To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 























New oo ~ for self-cure without drugs, in Dr. 
goon jor 8 work, ny a ae ———e 
‘01 ose mm summary 0: 
C WOOD & CO., 
1? Bast 68th street, New York. 





| has an “ ‘AUTO 
| any other of its Characteristic Features. 





‘*A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CISBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal 3 di ess” of 
the American Institute, Nov.. 1875, the * Scott 
Legacy Medal ” of ae Franklin Institute, ‘Oct.. 1875. 
No other Se Machine in the a 
ATIC TENSION ” 





Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
Home OFrFiceE 658 Broadway, 
(Corn. BOND ST.), NEW YORK. 











STANDARD 
Fire and Burglar 


SBA FES. 


Counter, Platform, Wagon & Track 


SCA I Es. 


Send for Price-List. Agents Wanted, 


Marvin’s Safe Co., 


265 Broadway, New York, 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 








Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


can be gregmes with the following HARD and RARE 
WoopDs, anes ready for use: 1-8, 3-16, 1-4, 3-8in. and 
upward. ae to accompany order: rs. Rosewood, 
Satinwood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red 
and White Raman Bird’s-eye wd ete 


186 to 200 Lewis St., “tout of 5th and 6th sts., z R.,N. Y. 
*,* Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-list. 


THEINDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 


PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum numed én ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THe 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodica!s will be sent from the 
offices cf the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist...........+.--0.--+-81 30 $150 
Appleton’s Journal..............360 400 
Atlantic Morthly................ 360 400 
Christian at Work........... eee & 00 86300 
Demorest’s Magazine........ - 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 69 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine ...... cobercts OD 4 00 
Harper's Weckiy......00 seees-e 3 GI 400 
Harper's Bazar... «1002 occcesssess« 3 OU 400 
Hearth and Home....... checseee a SOU 2 50 
Home Journal........ coscsccecce SOO! 4B OO 
Ladies’ Florai Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “ The ustic 

Wreath’’) ..........08- see LEY igo 
Ladies’ Journal .......00c..e.005. 3 50 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine.......... - 360 400 
Littell’e Living Age.............. 7&0 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 5U 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........2 75 300 
Scribner’s Montbly..... sesseses SD |” ED 
Sunday Magazine........sceee0.. 230 275 
THE Galaxy . 200i. cevsete.cccssee BGO . 400 


The Nation (pew subs.)...........4 75 5 20 
The Nursery, Mew subs.)........135 160 
The Hlustrated Weekly..... ree i 
Presbyterian Quarterly........... 310 360 
International Review (new subs.). 4 5) 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4& 5 00 
Forest and Stream..... isaee osese SOT 6 Ul 
Eclectic Magazine. .... SSeS. ee OO! BRO 
Waverley Magazine........ cooces 450) 1 58 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 260 300 


(= POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strength gped as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, bat an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contribators. 

Every number of Tur InpDrPENDENT has 
something in it for every meo: vcr of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
seriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing the‘r subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 
TION PROULAMATION, 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses Of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are nowliving, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit pr 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
TNE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

bet bi 
ie nctading the aboes Bagraving ee; 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 

advance, postage tiec 
Engraving. 





te” 


ears, in 
agra the above 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely. ted lik of the following 
distinguished meer of the United States: 








8. 
L, WILLIS. HOLMES, Reesor Mas, .) 
‘ATT RITCHIE, ALICE 


CURTIS, ——— R. ANA, MARGARET LER 

oon Low wey D BOKER, SA ae 

‘AYLOR, 

Pi STODDARD, AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
HER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
tmiums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 








scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 


1- Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage ; 
ree, ing the above ssceeesee OO 20 
A renewal ee an Old Subscription: for two 
ears, in advance, postage fi free, nauding 
Tis abeer Ingrectey: .. 600 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by {8 Inches 
The new and go neripetein Steel ype of Charles 


new sane r,with $ 
—_ for one yeur ‘it not in arrears) and ay a 
a the same amouat, or for a two-years’ renewal and 
6.00 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
-00 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
shone Perey THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 

the p pr 3 stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches, 


Mr. engraved tor us accrrate and 
beautifal'¢ St: el "ravines of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
fine works of art to Secrets for THE INDIrEND- 
ENT on the following term 
1 Subscriber, one year, } the 


“in advance, postage 
free, including both o; 


the above Engravings. $3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Enyravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) ofthe famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Linco!in’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most couspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDFNT on the following 
terms- 

1 Sutseriber, one year, in advance, — 


free, including the above me Engraving. so.ce. cess 0 OO 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS 4s THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the a of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous paintirg 
“The Emanci pation Proclamation.” We wil! present 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDE? ENDENT or. 
the following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, pos 

free, including the above book 





83.34 


*¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufecturers of the 
“Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ‘‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price #8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three yd 
subscribers, with the money. $3.00 each, ($9.00 
a in advance; or who will renew their own A 

scriptions for three years in advance and pay us 
$°.00. The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
office or seni by express, as may be directed. 


{2 See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not pay money to 
persons representing themselves as agents until they 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate, bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the een, of the paper 

Address NRY UC, BOWEN, 

aiuenen “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City, 


WESTERN ans ay 159 Derrborn St.. Chicago, Il 
L. HEATON Manager. 


The Judependent, 


TeKRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be made in_Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection wage losses bv mail, and au Poste 
masters 





are obuiged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do 

+} Numbers, in “advance (postage free)....... $3.90. 

. “ 1.00. 

53 —saftergmos, , 3:50. 

“ mos. 4.00. 


5 after 6 . 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 
PAPERS are fo’ 


& CO.. No. 183 Fleet street, 
are —~ ‘Agents in, in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. HENRY (. BOWEN. 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P. OC. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes a paper regularly fium the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or arother’s 
or wnetner he has supscribed or pot—is resvon:-ible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, ie 
must pav ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. ard collect the 
whole amount. whetner the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them unc: _— for, is prima 
facie evidence ot intentional fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINK, EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to tae inch. 200 lines to ube coiumn.} 
eg mate ree! oo Page & Business No: 










4 times (ne month} 10e , times (one month)... Se. 
2 mere hree months). “ (three montns}g0e, 
62 “ (twelve “ ede: \32 te ie salve “ 55 

ea caesar Kpviknrisswan ss. Mb 

sass ae > emanated tos 
S times (three ——T 
six 
Py “(twelve © 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES... 
EACH TIM 


LA 
E, E. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES, Two DOLLARS PorA® ae LINE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES ‘IFTY 


<PRSOTER TNE, 
gin atee Roms gar, DRATER not exeeeding fon: Ta 
Payments for advertising must be made1n ETRY 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIFTOR, 
Address all letters to 
; P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, i. 
W. L. HEATON, MANAGER 
EASTERN OFFICE: 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., 
J. F. RIDAY, Manacez? 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.. 


West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ M. MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There has ns been 1 more doing both in in- 
voices and lines of Rio, at prices in buyers’ favor. 
The Rio telegram shows continued large receipts, with 
nominal prices, and importers show more disposition 
to accept inevitable losses. There is a brisk trade in 
asmal) way, showing that the country is buying for 
immediate wants; but itis doubtful if the volume of 
trade is sufficient to more than temporarily sustain 

ricez, and we reduce our peices cent, in anticipa- 
ion of the decline. Maracaibos.—The market is in 
buyers’ favor, with agood distributive demand from 
roasters and grocers. Old Government Javas #re 
firmiy held, when their relatively high vy is consid- 
ered ; but it is probable that holders will be oe to 
accent lower prices before they can realize to any 
extent 


FISH AND SALT.—Fish,—The supply of Mackerel 
is very jigut. Dry Cod is quiet. Barrel Herring are 
quiet, but prices are steady. Salt.—Liverpooi Fine is 
in light demand and prices are rather easier. Bulk is 
quiet, but prices are well maintained. 


FOREIGN FRUITS, Erc.— Raisins are in larger sup- 
ply and prices are lower. Currants are firm and 
arder. Prunes have been quiet. Citron is very 
quiet. Sardines are dull, 


MOT.ASSES,—Louisiana Molasses is in large supply. 
The market is considerably depressed and lower. 
Choice and fancy a not fermenting, are scarce 
and have declined very little in comparison to the 
lower grades. See revised quotations. There is no 
demand whatever for Fore gn Molasses and the 
murket may be termed nominal. Sugar-house is in 
small supply and light demand, but prices are well 
sustained. 


SYRUPS.—With some increased inquiry and small 
stock the market is firm and tends to higher prices. 


RICE.—Carolina and Louisiana are in good mode- 
rate request at unchanged prices. Foreign continues 
very duii, but prices are firm. 


SUGARS.—Since our lastand during the first part 
ot the week Refined Sugars were in good dem ind at 
steady prices. Since then the demand from the in- 
terior has increased somewhat, on account of the very 
low rates of freight West, the market closing strong 
and prices are in sellers’ favor. Riverside Refinery 
Sugars are in good demand. Parties ordering Sugars 
oi this brand canrely on them in every instance as 
being uniform in quality and free in the barrel. Raw 
Sugars ure dul! and prices favor the buyer. 


EAS.—Thetrade is rather quiet in invoices and 
aun while the demand from the retail trade is not 
as active as previous to the holidays. Greens.— 
Hoiders are more disposed to meet the views of 
buyers, who are buying for present wants. Japans 
are ruling steady, with a good demand for consump- 
tion. Oolongs.— Grocers are turning their attention 
to tine qualities, which are relatively cheap. 


te 
GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour, ete.— Our Fiour market 
curing the past week has been very sluggish. The only 

¢rades in which there has been any improvement are 
‘wos and Supers, which at the close are in better de- 
mand and will bringa higher price. Rye Fiour is 
active and stronger. Buckwheat Flour, with more 
liberal arvivals and unfavorable weather, is dull aad 
lower. Corn Meal is freely offered and is lower. 


BUILDING MATERI ALS. og pes —We quote Pale, 
@ M.,¢3@—; Jersey, $5. nag t Lon ban $6; Up- 
river, + HORE ; io erstraw Bey: $6.50; Fronts, 
Croton—Brown £€ nas. Dark $3@$13, Red’ $13@$l: 
Philadelphia, 28a Baltimore, $i6@$52. Yard 
prices, Gelivery a AW $2@%3 higher. Cement.— 

je quote from pier und yard and according to brand 
as tollows:; rocsiand. $3.50@$4; Roman, $3.50@: 
Keene, ¢ for Coarse and 12@$12.50 for Fine: 
Martin's, Mera for Coarse and Si1@311.50 for Fine. 
Glass.—lrench Window is in mo“erate request at 
sieidy pies. Amercin is quiec and prices are 
£0.Lew what by neope a Hardward.—he gg A — 





2 


at a ross v M. for randoms, orgy to ‘abla, and $15 


$220 24do.; $ “Green loop ne fn 4 $22@$24 do.; wand 


Sis 7) M. “piard ‘Woods.—_We uote wholesale ieee 
by carload at — $75@$80 2 for the finest Wal- 
nut; $0@s00 tor common do; $38@3#40 do. for 
Ash: ee40 do. for Whitewood’; $38@$40 do. for 
Oak; and $55@$60 for Cherry 


Bus 5 henge 9 Sr oo Looe goes for jones 


prime, and some of the roughest Oxen went as low as 
(34 one to a. fileh Cows were a at 


Sheep re, 5 Tames, and 1,338,51 "Hogs 8; an incre 
compared with the totals of 4, of 1,410 Milch Cows, 
14,070 Calves, and 1 Shee and mbs, and a de- 
crease of 1,662 Beeves and 385. (07 Hogs. 


COTTON.—The market for ies ” since our last 
has been guiet, but prices are steady at an advance of 
one-sixteenth of a cent on Middling andabove, and a 
decline of one-sixteenth on Strict Ordinary and Good 
and one-eighth on Ordinary. The sales comptine 
2,859 bales, of which 1,070 were taken for export, & 
for spinning, and S63 on speculation. There has been 
a fair demand tor future delivery at an advance of 
one-sixteenth of a cent, the market closing firm. The 


sales aggregate 46,300 pales, at 13 3-32@14 cents— 
basis Low iddling—13 3-32@134% cents for P anuar, 
13 9-32@13 13-32 cents for February, 13 17-R@ ome 


for March, Bie 136 cents for April aies cents 
for May, 1 @l4 5-16 cents for June, MX@14 15-32 
cents for July, and 1415-32 cents for August. 
HIDES AND LEATHER,—Hides.—Foreign are in 
ood demand. Domestic are dull and neglected. 
Leather. —Hemlock Sole isin active demand and prices 
are firm. Crop is in large supply and sells slowly. 
SCELLANEOUS. — Candles.— Adamantine are 
‘qitet and prices are steady. Coal.—The quotations 
are for Liverpool House Cannel. $17@318; Liverpool 
Gas do., $12; aweaaes do. @$7; Scotch do., $6. 
@ti; do. Steam, S@$6 rovincial, 4 v$5, cur- 
rency; Ponngyivenis, Westmoreland, and West Vir- 
ginia Gas, $6.75; Cumberland Soft and Broadtop, $9.75 
25} Mt and Anthracite, $5,550 1.00, by the cargo. 


q 
lities, $1.05@1. 0s Gover 65@30e.. C) sans and 
aa 3 @i0e. Lo gM is selling ae aar and prices 
o grm— gic oted at $1,10@%1.20 for Long Rye, 8@L0 
for Short do.; and toass for Oat, eash. 
pper, ‘ot_in quite limited demand 
Po gn x unsettled. sions —Seotch P g arrives 
slowly and stocks are Id. American Pig 
sells moderately. Rails = "quiet at the mcment. 
Lead.—Foreign is dulland not wanted. Domestizis 
quiet. 

OILS AND NAVAL Ng Pp Op is 
firm. Whale is very apiet. Lard is firm at steady 
prices. Palm is firm. Naval Stores. Spirits of ‘Tur- 
_eoeenn in good demand and closes firm. 

trained is in moderate + seetes goed Gemand. Tar is very 
dull. Pitch.—City is dull. 

PROVISIO. NS — Business in the Hog product has 
been very dull during the entire week. Beef.—Mar- 
ket quiet and steady. 

WOOL.—The market continues very quiet at un- 
cuanged prices. 








— an 
f } ‘ arriving from the West are in bad craer. We hope 
PRODUCE MARKET. fora better run of stock cex: 1 eet Will Duc! sare 
a9~te3 scarce and sell W Venison rfect emt, most 
a. —Pots steady and unchanged. Pearls nom- | of it stinking. "Satetops 13 very maT | for audi le. We 

q z 

NS AND PERAS.—Beans.—There is a liberal LIVE POULTRY. 
supply of all kinds of Beans and the RS | is light. rote Wenn, = cvaciedtes SERS 
Chickens, # ® 

















weak and forall kinds excepting Medium and | Oiicgtns @D. 
Marrow nearly nominal. The | yd Medium is — SET Keevede > gh hap canptaagaas 
almost e exclusively in obbing lots from store. Mar~ | mury “Je (aR, 
rows ha -¢ 4 export inquiry. Turkeys, Western, @ 1 


8 are: A. flat. Peas. reen & are re quiet. South- | jock . os 
ern Black-eye are steady. We quote 7 A pars hg ny os 














































































































































Beans, Pea, 1875 pri 1 Hal 60 
Beans, Pea, fair to good. 1 25@1 35 Sone : Westar. pena — esc eptesee 
i di a ieent I inal 3 > * DRESSED FOULTRY. 
cans, Med — a. *. @. 90 | Chickens, Bu ~ BOOd to Lime. ....-.---- 19@ 20 
Beans, Marrow. 1875. prime.. v1 Wet 3 Chickens . Jersey, good to prime... ve 4 
s. Murrow, fair to good.........-- e bis 6a 
oe Se ‘std. ee ee ‘1 85@1 45 | Chickens, Western, good to prime ba I 
Beans, [iain Kidnev, fair to good .. -t Pt] a benny ny =~ to good 2 
Beans, Red Kidney, tele a. .... 1:1 B0@1 45 | Turkeys, Jerrey, good to prime Vip : 
Peas, Canadian, 1875, pois. 3 ‘auty oe. .-1 B@l 2 urkeys. Week good to primc.. ie 
Peas, Canadian, 1875, bulk, in bond. . 10101 | aitkeys, inf stern, good to prime. oe HS 8 
Peas, Green, 18%5, per bus 1 oat S C7 LATOR as oengee eeee WS 0 
% ’ ° s 
Peas. Southern b.-e.. per 2.bush. bag. 3 Ducks, State. good to prime "163 18 
BROOM CORN. — generally dull and prices Ducks. Western, good to prime . ae 1 
unchanged. We quoi Ducks, fair to 00! i B@ lb 
Brusb, Short Green, en jice cks: heen ° 8@ BR 
url, Green, per Ib............+++ wcceee eese, Jersey, p x@ 1i 
Hurl,G It G rim 13@ 1 
Green, medium, per ib......... . 6 @7 Geese, State, good to prime........... cecceey | a 
Red and Ted-tipbed, per Ib @ Geese, Western, good to prime........... - il 
BUTTER—The market for State Butter has re- Geese. Western, poor br ~ pececeee acacia eS 
mained very quiet. The supply of eeneral stock is 
large and "ene demand not sufficient to prevent be tra) ~~ get prime, per doz mcccregcececse- 200 @23 
slow accumulation. Western fresh grades are in anil, SOLE, PEF GOS... . .... ccc cccdscscccedes % @1530 
free receipt. Rolls are in large supply and dull and rouse, wime. a POSE. . cece --sceccagecces 8 @ ® 
— are lower. Receipts, 22,459 packages. We MY POF POP. onc cieccccdvcctevees 3 @ & 
‘artridges, Choice, 5 REPS REREEe - 8 @ 
yy dairies entire, ext rea waniasacesceseceeesd Partridges, Western,...........+.ses.eeeeeeere 40 @ @ 
Stat, dairies entire, good ts prime. Partridges, Eastern, per pair. eee. 40 @ W 
State; dairies entire, fair to good.. Hares, per pair. b @ 8 
State, firkins, selected .............. Rubbits, per pair 20 @ 30 
State, firkins, good to prime... : Q Venison, Short Saddles, per - oe 10 
State. firkins, fair to good...... ; Venison, Lo - 7@ 9 
State, half-firkin tubs, selected enison, Whole Deer, per !b.- 5@ 6 
State, half-firkin tubs, good to prim: 
erate. are i = fair ro fait 
ta alf-firkin tubs, poor 
State, Welsh tubs, prime fa PRICES CURRENT. 
State, Welsh tubs, good fa 
State, Welsh tube, entire dairies Groceries ‘and P Provisi ons. 
State, Welsh tubs, good to uriene ° SUGAR. | BEEF 
State, Welsh tubs, fiir to good.. Standard A........ 10ya— | Plain Mess, b bbl. tr oil 58 
State, Welsh tubs, poor to fair.. S cam Refined A.. 9%a10 {Extra Mess’...... 2 Oat? 
State, creamery tubs, selected... Extra C White.... 34a 9%; Prime Mess ice. 23 u'a23 Pa 
State, creamery tubs, fair to good., 3 Cottee Co... 2 94) Packet, t.bbl....... 16 00a17 00 
Pails. State, dairy, good. ........... 26 @2 Yellow.. « 3. 8a 9 | ExtIndiaMesstce2. Wa3) 0) 
Pails, State, dairy, Taferion.. ; Brown... «. T4a-TX | PORK. 
Pails, Sts ute, or - ay 2% Crusbed . -.— #10) Mess, Western. 2)75a21 00 
Pails, Western. creamery, fancy.. 3? Granurated:. —— 810%, Prime. oy caters. 15 09216 09 





Pails, Western. creamery, fair to zt ~ 


Powaere 10%, Crime Mess.......19 (0a21 75 
Pennsylvania, store-packed.. RD 


al “Y vered. Extra. 2 a1?) iLA 






















Western, tubs, selected, fresh.......-+ «+ t. -.— all% i Western stan S00 tes 
Western, tubs, good to prime, fresh . fivineiDe REFINERY: 1 : dK a—I3 
Western, tubs, fair to good, prem - SUGARS, 24a 
Western, tubs, poor to fair, fresh.. Riverside A. soft gr’d. 1%, RA ati 4 
Western, early-packed, selected . Riverside A, coarse “ ..10% 

Western, early-pucked, good, in line: > Riverside Extra C...... b Px a i 
Western, serie-packed. air, in lines Riversic e oF Cream C. 9%|E 

Western, early-packed, poor l iversid Cal. Golden.. 9 | . .12¥alaK 
Roll Butter, good to prime MOLASSES—vuTY: :deBal Dry Salt — a— 
Roll Butter, fair to good. N. ©.. + —=6 $ ox " 





' 
i Pie 

Dry Salted.” - 84a 8% 
[Ba ar Dry Sait’d. Sie, 34% 
! 
la 








| mares econ £50 a7 
pe 550 a-—— 


Western Factory, flat, aoe te = 
Western Factory, flat, “fair to good.. pee 8 
Western Factory, poor to fair... .........eeeeee 
DRIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples are in better de- 
mand. Peeled Peaches are plenty and dull. Un- 





i__# bbl,new..21 w 
— ing, spt, 


















peeled Peaches are dull. Blackberries are stronger. va i bbi.... .450 a70) 
—— and Plums are dull and heavy. Raspberries Mi aracaibo ....—22 a—23 Herring, sca. 
uiet. We quote Laguayra.... —2 a—2t i _ # box.......—% a—% 
‘ADP es, State, 1875, Sliced Recccccoeccncseetee .. 9 @9Y | Rio, Choice ...—23}.a —21 (Herzing No 
Stace, 187 5. oumcters Siesbed o+- 84@ 9 “" Prime....—22Ka —23 1@ —%» a-W 
EE ag yo | Good. gaa 'SALA—Detr: alzeus. ® 
Ler -C., is, ma Need, D cosee ~ .—2%a —22°¢ 


r. 100 Bs 

FRUI'. yt 2 Island. . 

(Rawsins Jayer?ih— alt i ign....— 35 

\ Muse’l.. “15 a1j :Ashton’sfine275 a—— 

pee atm hey “9 wo 2% ;Verdins.......20) a—— 
duga- 


- Routherm’ 1875, slived, fair... 

be ‘Tennessee, 1875, 
Peaches, = Peeled, new process. 
5, peeled, fancy...... 








“ iss’ Ga. -Feced. prime..... Bu Seeaiess. “ none | pg +h, pam 
« ed, —_ 00 ncia. — —11 j fine......... 
“ we Ge a Peele sd, poo: ce 6 =Currants, ...—— a— Lm, Table Salt in brs 
« Unpeeled, Halves, new process..... —— ‘ ear -~ 634; # doz 11 a1 
“ Unpeeied, 1875, Halves........... «. De Citron ....- —2) 
“ Unpeeled. 1875, Quarters. Saraines %< (igs Iba = 
si Unpeeled, Quarters, - 

Blackberries. 1975. a oon Macearoni. Itl — 2. jwise bbl 

Cherries, 1875, prime nil ied 9 v tee it a—ll > 

Piums, 1875, State...... cb @ erm <h > 
“1874, Southerp 5 _ 

Raspberries, 1975.......6...0s- CANNED. Flix IT, Erc. 

EGGS.—Arrivals of fresh show a considerable ‘tne = ESBS 185 2225 

ezease. The South and Souchwest sen! pretty | Peaches.33@ 

dily and the West furnishes a good many small doz -230 2350 !Mace...........140 a—— 





lots. At the same time we haye still a libere! supply Pineapple, 2 iZODABicAr B. 
of stored stock. The demand has been moder ate # doz......... 180 a210 (In Kegs, N’castl—5a— 
and running mostly on the fresh receipts. Prices have | Tomatoes, 2 b ae 


weakened. Limed are scare» und very firm, though # doz........ 115 2123 ‘In papers, 60-». 3 
notactive, Receipts, 6.723 ehees. : quote Tomatoes, 3 & H OXeS..... ... 5Ka— Tg 
Jersey and Penn. , single DDIS.. -eese.ecereeee ST @32 # doz........ 165 a1% gene F om 






wae and Pes): gece-conege sosqeeee 

estern, prime. . “at 

Western, fatr marks. Castile, imported. 9 a 9% 
di 


old.lo al9 


Castile, domestic. 9 ads 
GOWERGE «0. .ceccessse 
Limed, State, prim ‘2 _—_ Family.......6 a7 
Limed, Western, mood to prime.. “3H @2i _ eS 


GREEN Lage hy a ae weather has bod a oz 
very serious effect on Apples in store. ifornia | Oysters, G ove 
Pests in good condition are in fair sen Cran- Oysters, Cove 

berries are in good demand. We quote 


ara! 
Apples ge cee 
* —— . ordinary.l4}.a 
Winter : Varietios, choice, per bbl......... $3 00a 3 25 110 a Tallow. ae 
Mixed lots, . per bbl --. 2 62. 2 87 a 
een = = per bbl > 5) 


Ora 
Florida, per dae ttiedeses nds <d ebbade suse 


Pea 
Calisornta, choice, per box 











Gea eo-cees 4003 4 50 

it wba. ood to prime per Ib............. 66 mI n. Lau aT 
Calta. poor to fait per ib ve eeeees <*8teeee 20 § “Saee — . 180 2330 i carck. Pat. Gloss et 
Cranberries CREAM OF TARTAR. Starch. Corn... —10 
Jersey, choice, standard cratcs. 2 rand s - 
Jersey, good to pr’ - b +. a-— 
Jersey, good to choice. vl.. coe SUH 975 Ordinary.........20 a— 
Cape Cod, fancy, per bb : 9 © ) Flour ané Grain. 



































R. wu 
—* good to ie, per bbl | tag & eahteant No. [Mural bs a is 
~ Peanuts are steady, but the strong views of tl Georownt = Hg oe 
holders check = — Hickory Nuts are plenty ones 0 a9 10 Ne gccpen 122 - 122 
and dull. We qu . ind... Ohio, 1 4 108 all 
Peanuts, Virgina, per LU. Ee eee 1 45@.1 65 and Mich.$5€5 a 620 | Winter Red....115 a 125 
pecans Piibwingsoe. per pase - teeetene +1 me *1 8 ‘Amber.... Amber Mich.. —a 137 
Peanuts, Tennessee, per bush ,,,....,..... ng 9 " 
Hickory, Shell-barks, per bust ee ee [1009125 | Mmn.cxtra.-525 869 | Wee: } isin 
iWescern Whit a—70 
estern mx’d »ld 70a—71 
i Western yellow.—6-a— 7) 
3 ‘Mixed We 
1 | Wht 50 
5 1 M _ mepee State. |. rh 483 
yp — BLE Be..-- —§ 
POTATOES. + rtp larze supply and pranay wine .--35) até irises sist bas 
are Gail. Sweet are quict at about steady price s. We Dee GAT FLOUR. | 
quo ; State 2D @250 
warly Rose, bulk, per bbl...... sebekeeded 1 150 | Pennsylyan' 22 5 
early Rose, in double-head bbis. tiie Lee | Pennsvivania. 2 ince “ 
yw, bulk, per bbl......... - 159@ 175 Om ORNS — DUNT 
Peachblow, in double-head bbls. + 18@1 ¥ "eRD a—70 iOx.B.A.& BR... 300 2400 
Prince at. bulk, per bbl........ -10@1 A -F.B. Merino.—«8 a—60 jAm...... .. 12 
x bert. in doubie-head bbis 1250 150 | A'u ex Merin IFURS' AND SkINS—Un. 
Peerless, bulk. per DDl.-.-----..---- -,%@10) | Sup. Co a—J0 | dressed, cf al. . 
sweet, Yellow, Delaware. per bbi........... 1000 2 73 A. Combing,,..—57 a—6) | currency prices, 
PODLERY AND GAME. are, Poultry—The sup- 6.1 Pulled....—2) a—35 !Beaver 4. 
ply of Geese has been liberal and prices of Western np. ulled....—45 a—5l | * North#m,1:0 a 300 
ave ruled paaier, § Let nos me aotably 10 lower. Prime p. Unwash,—13 a—22 ; “ Soutnernm.-W a—i5 
Jersey ots ate 50 Chickens, and | Te ne,,, a—33 1 s—-— 
Turkeys have — ree supply and de- | T — - OtterN’thoce.100) 201200 
mand under a | pe ein 4 . 3 W a8 “Western. .600 8 80) 
Poul Peet nif Ch Ducks in good. co, $Obo c. 1, Washed..o28 q—: RedFoxNorth 150 8 20 
dition omens very light su supply, — With a1 Smyrna Dov. 31 a—2) : n.Soth— 2> a— 
demand wi e had the highest of theseason. | Smvrna Wash.33) a—31 3 est. com--!0 ai9 
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GREAT SALE 
LINEN ENS. 


We beg toinform the public that we have 
purchased the entire stock of linens of the 
celebrated manufacture of Messrs. John 
S. Brown & Sons, of Belfast, who have 
closed their house in this city. 


The stock consists of the finest Damasks, 


Table Cloths, Napkins, and 4-4 
Linens ever imported, which we shall offer 
at retail on Tuesday, January 11th, 
at lower prices than have been known in thie 
country for many years. 

We take great pleasure in having the op- 
portunity to give our customers and the pub- 
lic such advantages, and respectfully invite 
their attention. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Go, 


BROADWAY AND 19th ST. 





Financial, 


THE PRODUCT OF LABOR. 





Ir is an elementary principle in political 
economy that what a thing costs in the labor 
necessary to produce it is one of the ingre- 
dients of its value. The thing produced is 
the labor expended in producing it and 
realized and expressed in the product. 
Labor, hence, forms a fundamental con- 
‘dition in our estimates of value. The cost- 
price of every product that has an exchange- 
‘able character includes its labor-cost and 
‘varies with the amount of this cost. 

The forms in which the realized products 
of labor appear are various, and yet they 
may be reduced to a few classes. One of 
‘these classes embraces such products as are 
destroyed in their first use. They minister 
directly to the animal necessities of man 
and perish in the using. This is true of the 
food that we eat and the garments we wear. 
Both are produced by labor; yet neither, 
after being used, appears by the use in the 
form of another product. The use is not 
reproductive, but destructive. The pro- 
ducts perfsh in the first direct use of them; 
and, hence, they cannot be stored up for 
any length of time as permanent capital. 
They are being constantly produced and as 
constantly consumed, and enter largely into 
the exchanges of society, as they largely 
form the theater of industry. 

The second class of products does not 
directly perish in the first use, and, hence, the 
use may be repeated. They constitute cap- 
ital or accumulated wealth, and may be em- 
ployed as a source of revenue to the owner. 
In this class we have the various implements 
of industry, the machinery of the workshop, 
factories, railways and rail-cars, carriages, 
vessels, houses, etc. Labor expended in the 
production of these things is capital stored 
up in forms that are measurably permanent; 
which, by being used, has the power of 
earning or producing other capital. It is 
productive capital, because it yields a rev- 
enue by its use. The owner of a factory 
which he runs, or rents to another, has in 
the factory a capital which gives him a 
revenue. It is working capital and by its 
working secures to him other products of 
labor. Nosmall part of the wealth of civ- 
ilized society exists in this form. The 
places in which we witness its greatest con- 
centration are large cities. 

The third class of products embraces 
such as gratify the desires and tastes of 
men, while they neither supply their animal 
wants nor furnish the source of revenue by 
their use. Works of art, ornaments, paint- 











ings, statuary, jewelry, etc., belong to this 
class, Such products cost labor, and satis- 
fy the desires and fancies of men; and, 
hence, they have value. They, however, 
make no contribution to the supply of our 
physical wants, and in their use result in 
no other products; and, hence, they are 
dead or unproductive capital, alike to the 
owner and to society at large. 

The fourth and last class of products in 
which realized labor appears, and is stored 
up, we have in the substance which is used 
as money. Whether this substance be gold 
or silver, or any other substance in estab- 
lished use as money, it costs labor to pro- 
duce it, and the labor-cost is the primary 
element of its value. When thus used it 
has no productive power, since its only 
function is to measure and transfer values. 
In all other respects it is dead capital; and, 
hence, no community needs any more of 
this substance for monetary use than will 
suffice for the convenient performance of 
its specific function. 

Money—that is to say, real money, money 
that is not simply a credit demand, but has 
its value in the material of which it is com- 
posed, considered in relation to its labor- 
cost and its established desirability and ex- 
changeability—is a condensed form of 
labor. Tothe holder it is virtually an order 
upon the market of the world for any other 
preduct that is deemed its equivalent in 
value. It is free capital, not invested; yet, 
by its universal negotiability, capable of 
easy exchange for any other form of capital. 
He who has other commodities to sell 
may be troubled to find a buyer; but 
he who has money to sell will always 
find a plenty of buyers. The market 
of the world is full of them and ready 
to purchase money by exchanging other 
products for it. It is the one commodity or 
realized product of labor in universal de- 
mand. Gold and silver have by civilized 
nations been selected for monetary use; and 
their value as money is simply their labor- 
cost and value as commodities. Being a 
very condensed form of value and at the 
same time universally desired, they are emi- 
nently adapted to be money. 

The growth of capital in each of these 
realized products is simply the surplus 
which society produces beyond its current 
consumption and destruction. Products of 
the first class, being perishable and perish- 
ing in the first direct use of them, speedily 
disappear. Those of the second, third, and 
fourth classes, being comparatively perma- 
nent, are the products in which the labor of 
society is stored up; and of these money is 


the only one that is at all times universally - 


exchangeable, and, hence, capital in the 
freest possible form. 





GOVERNOR TILDEN’S STATISTICS. 





GovVERNOR TILDEN, in his message to the 
legislature of this state, preserits the follow- 
ing exhibit as to the debt of the state: 


Debt, Sinking Pund, 
Sept. 30th, 1875. Sept. 30th, 1875. Balance. 
General Fund... .$3,119,526 40 $3,029,605 70 $89,920 70 
4 36,677 64 31,322 36 
1,448,315 51 8,638,314 49 





9,066,753 29 5,987,746 71 





Total...... $28,328,686 40 $13,581,382 14 $14,747,304 26 

This shows $14,747,304.26 of indebted- 
ness, after deducting the sinking fund from 
the outstanding amount. The actual re- 
duction of the debt during the last fiscal 
year amounts to $1,870,770. 

On the subject of tax reduction the Gov- 
ernor submits the following figures: 
The taxes for state purposes in 1874 were 

7 mililsona valuation of $2,169,307,873, 


The taxes for state purposes ‘in 1876, if 

reduced to 3.25 mills on the valuation 

of 1874, or 3.321 mills on the valuation of 

1875, which is $2,367,780,102, would yield... 7,863,741 04 

The Governor says that this reduction in 
taxes for state purposes in 1876 can be 
made ‘‘if there exist no deficiencies yet un- 
discovered in the public accounts and if no 
extraordinary necessity for new appropria- 
tions shall arise.” This will be hailed as 
good news by the people. 

The receipts and expenses of the canals of 
the state in 1875, as compared with 1874, 
were as follows: 


1874, 1875. 





Receipts from tolls, etc......82,947,972 Yl $1,925,995 63 
Total CXPONSES. ..0--++00++.0+ 1,469,464 83 = 1,467,315 0% 
Net receipts........-.+ oes. 81,678,508 08 =: $458,679 68 


The following statement shows the expend- 











itures and earnings of each of the state 
prisons for the year ending Sept. 30th, 
1875: 


from the from Expendt- 

Earnings. tures. 
AUDUFD.......0000004 $208,719 35 $76,935 62 $131,783 73 
CRIM. 00 ecescec sess 328,638 13 «= :138,446 25 + = 195,191 88 
Sing Sing...........+. 341,826 20 158,506 64 183,229 56 


Miscellaneous ex- 
penditures not 
distributed, in- 
cluding $28,144 50 
for transportation 
of convicts........ 35,344.50 — ...eereeee 85,344 05 


$914,528 18 $368,978 00 $545,549 67 


The excess of advances from the treasury 
over receipts from earnings is as follows: 





Biss ccisncs cisesntiensecee 479 
NIN a icnnsccccucccessaconeranne 512,547 74 
Bip TEED 1B WOR... ccccccccccorccecessscseses 595,774 45 
BBO 1S WRB cc0e ciscsicd dévoubdisued 461,304 99 
Be ee ORs. css censesvcddahaueedseess 470,309 23 
GET Ee Wi Rnnesescocnncnesesccesaseneese 465,881 84 
Ris ike 5. . htd candies cctsusses 597,289 06 
eeahis <a oe hod PRET Ts 588,537 42 
ee PO iscnsacsvesecnggancches case 545,549 67 


The number of convicts in each of the 
prisons September 80th, 1878, 1874, and 
1875, was as follows: 


1874 =: 1875. 

Src ccccnccctunnanenscamel 1,104 1,202 1,312 
ss sccvccccseed! sicetanue 567 552 513 
NE Woo ocin cco ccssscccosees 1,354 1,306 1,616 
ee 3,025 3,000 3,481 


The administration of the prison system 
of this state, financially considered, is sim- 
ply abominable. There is no reason, ex- 
cept in mismanagement and prodigality, 
why the labor of the convicts should not 
pay every dollar of the cost of the system. 

The statistics of the common schools of 
the state for the year ending September 30th 
are as follows: 


Total receipts, including balance on hand 

September 30th, 1874..............+-...... $12,516,362 9€ 
Total expenditures.................000 aden al 11,366,377 79 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages.......... 
Amount paid for school-houses, repairs, 











RII « kc.cccaknnatacwnnss<sepasenee 1,814,347 20 
Estimated value of school-houses and 

BILEB......-rcccccccrecccccocccsesccccccccces 36,393,190 00 
Number of school-houses.... .......sscesseeeees 11,787 
Number of school districts, exclusive of cities 11,289 
Number of teachers employed for the legal 

term of school.. 4 
Number of teachers ‘employed ‘uring ‘any 

pention: OF Chit FOUR seo icccccccccccesecentocss 29,977 
Number of child ttending public sch 1,058,846 
Number of persons attending normal sch 6,207 
Number of children of school agein private 

BOROOIS..... cece rcccccccccccescsccccccccccscccces 093 


Number of volumes in school-district libraries $12,655 
Number of persons in the state between the 

ages of five and twenty-one years......... 1,579,504 

Eighty-four banks are doing business un- 
der the laws of this state, having an out- 
standing circulation on the first of October 
last to the amount of $849,226. On the ist 
of last July there were one hundred and 
sixty savings banks in the state, with assets 
amounting to $336,308,236.43, and with de- 
posits of $316,335,617.82, belonging to 891,- 
992 depositors, or a greater number of per- 
sons than the total number of electors that 
ever voted at an election in the state. 

On the subject of taxation, state and fed- 
eral, the Governor submits the following 
startling statement: 

“The extravagance of our governmental 
consumption is illustrated by a comparison 
of the public expenditures in 1870, five years 


after the close of the war, with those of 
1860 and 1850 : 


Taxes im the United States. 
1850. 


1870. 
Gold. Ourr 
Federal .....- $40,000,000 $60,010,112 $450,000 
es vo y, 
i 
own. 43,000,000 94,186,746 280,591,521 
33,000,000 $154,196,858 $730,591 521 
Population... 23,191,876 $1,443,321 38,553,371 
Taxes Per Head. 
Federal.. $1 72 $1 91 $11 67 
Joe. cccee 18 29 72 
$3 57 #4 90 $18 91 


“The aggregate federal taxation of the 
eleven years now closing, computed in cur- 
rency, from the official statements, is more 
than $4,500,000,000. The local taxation, as- 
suming the census statement for 1870 as an 
average, is more than $3,000,000, 000. The 
aggregate taxation exceeds $7,500,000, 000. ’ 


This enormous increase of taxation is out 
of all proportion to the growth of popula- 
tion or the growth of wealth. Taxes are 
more than five times per head what they 
were in 1850, and nearly four times per 
head as much as they were in 1860. Surely, 
the time has come for studying the problem 
of tax reduction. The people are compelled 
to economize in respect to their individual 
expenses; and why should not the govern- 
mental machinery of the country take a few 
lessons in economy? Economy, individual 
and governmental, is one of the most direct 
roads to specie payment. 





Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue first week in January is-usually de- 
voted to preparations for business, in ar- 
arranging new firms and changing em- 
ployés, and in taking stock, so that very 
little can be done in buying and selling. 
The past week has been of the usual char- 
acter, and the extent of actual transactions 
has been on a very limited scale. Appre- 
hensions were felt that a large number of 
failures would be announced at the end of 
the year; but, happily, expectation in this 
respect has been disappointed—so far as 
New York is concerned, at least. There 
have been a few failures of small con- 
cerns in the dry goods trade, and a 
considerable number in other depart- 
ments of business, that were unex- 
pected, notably some among the jewelry 
manufacturers and dealers. But in Boston 
there have been some heavy suspensions, 
which have a disastrous look. Those of 
Freeland, Harding & Loomis and Hamilton, 
Richardson & Whitney are the most promi- 
nent. 

The first of February may develop some 
more weak spots among our jobbing firms; 
but for the present the indications are favor- 
able for a healthful and early spring business. 

There are no new movements in the 
market for domestic cotton goods of any 
description and prices have reached a point 
now from which there can hardly be any 
serious decline. 

Brown sheetings and shirting are in mod- 
erately good demand, and when the stock 
in first hands shall have been disposed of 
an advance in prices is likely to take place. 
But at present quotations are steadily main- 
tained. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are so 
low that jobbers are beginning to purchase 
more freely; but the business is still mod. 
erate and no great activity can be looked 
for during the month. The buyers have 
better reasons for being satisfied with the 
market than the sellers. 

Printing cloths continue quiet and un 
changed in rates. Sales are reported of 64 
extra standard at 4} and 48, cash. 

Prints are more active than any other de- 
scription of domestic cottons, the attractive 
and satisfactory character of the new spring 
styles having stimulated the jobbers to mak- 
ing early purchases. The Knickerbocker 
printed cambrics recently introduced have 
proved very popular, and the demand for 
these goods is encouraging for the manu- 
facturers. 

Cheviots are in better demand and the 
new styles are selling freely for the season. 

Ginghams are not in much demand. The 
dark styles are neglected and the new 
spring styles are not yet offered in the mar- 
ket. Prices are unchanged. 

Canton flannels are not in active demand; 
but the sales are equal to the usual business 
at this season of the year. 

Colored cottons are very quiet. The sales 
of stripes, ticks, and cottonades are on & 
very moderate scale and only to the extent 
of making up assortments. 

In other departments of domestic cottons 
there is but little doing and prices remain 
without any important change. 

Worsted dress goods are in moderate de- 
mand, the new spring styles not being ready 
for display by the agents; but they soon 
will be, as the demand for goods of this 
class from the Pacific Coast sets in early. 

Hosiery is in better demand, and the 
agents report large orders for future deliv- 
ery of cotton hosiery. The agents are 
well supplied with the new spring styles. 

Woolen goods of -every description are 
quiet, but there is a moderate demand for 
fabrics for men’s wear. It is too early in 
the season for an active demand and the 
clothiers are looking about witha view to 
future operations. 

Fancy cassimeres and printed satinets 
have sold to a moderate extent, and some 
encouraging sales have been effected of 
suitings. 

Worsted coatings are in fair demand, but 
the imitation worsteds of the better qualities 
are selling more freely. 

Dulliness is the rule in all the departments 
for domestic woolens and a revival is not 
immediately anticipated. 








Foreign goods are very quiet of all de 
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scriptions, and the recent failures in Boston 
have created an uneasy feeling, which led, 
perhaps, to the reports of a heavy importing 
house in this city being in difficulty. There 
have been some peremptory auction sales of 
silk goods and of linens, which did not have 
any marked effect upon prices generally, 
although there is so little doing in imported 
goods that there was no opportunity to judge 
what the effect might be. 

A review of the business for the year, as 
compared with the two preceding years, 
shows that the imports at this port have 
been steadily decreasing in value. The 
figures exhibit a declining business, which 
indicates a corresponding decrease in job- 
bing and retailing. The business of 1875 
was 6} per cent. less than in 1874, 12 per 
cent. less than in 1873, and 34 per cent. less 
than in 1872. 


The decrease of our imports of foreign 
— is partly due to the increased pe | 
duction of American manufactures. 
December circular of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America gives some interesting 
facts in relation to our importations of 
silks and to our domestic production 
of silk fabrics. The importations in 
December were $1,093,121; an increase, 
compared with the corresponding month 
of 1874, of $175,516 and $803,905 com- 
pared with 1878. This increase occurs 
entirely in silk piece goods, there being a 
general falling off in satins, crapes, velvets, 
laces, and furnishing goods. The receipts 
of raw silk since July Ist amount to 5,148 
bales and cases, against 4,211 during the 
same period of 1874-75. 

Satins show a mre decrease in 1875, the 
total standing $107,5 1, against $250, 756 in 

1874, $205,521 in 1873, and $334,403 in 1872. 
Velvets show an increase from $888,143 in 
1878 and $1,087,131 in 1874 to $1,151,427 in 
1875. Laces fell $678,126 below 1874 and 
$930,617 below 1873. In shawls there was 
an increase, the total for the year standing 

71,981, as against $151 in 1874 and $5,345 
in 1873. Cravats and handkerchiefs in- 
creased to $529, 057 from $225,464 in 1874 
and $157,525 in 1873. The total for 1875 is 
the largest for the past ten years. The im- 

ortations of raw silk at New York and San 

rancisco during the year were 1,330,482 
pounds, as against 806,774 in 1874, 831,728 
in 1878, and 1,244,193 in 1872. The two 
ports named have absorbed almost the en- 
tire raw silk imports of the country. The 
number of bales and cases of raw silk re- 
ceived July 1st was 5,148, and pierced 
cocoons 887 bales. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


MONDAY EVENING. Jan. 10, 1876 
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Arnold, Constable & Go, 


Spring Importation of 
HAMBURG 


EDGINGS AND INSERTINGS, 


in the various widths, to match. 


Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 


JERFRAS, SEELEY & C0, 


99 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 


Importers of 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
SILKS, AND MILLINERY. 


Manufacturers of 








Cloaks and Suits. 


HAVE AT ALL TIMES THE 


LARGEST STOOK AND LOWEST PRICES. 


THREE PAIR 


of Best “= -Button eipu of 5.93: any EFomonc hy or site. 
sent, on receipt 0: 
tor $i. Also Ai an immense stock o 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


of our br; mennfastere, © which for Finish, Durabil- 
ity, an 








DOUBLE-YORE aeneasan trimmed with Cro- 





oer, a more extensive and definite 


escription of 
our Underwear and 3} other usefal articles 
send stamp for Price- at 


TAYLOR’S B 
353 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


EVERY ARTICLE E GUARANTEED AS REP- 
Y BE MADE witht 

{CHANTS MAY SE MADE ruhn one woe, 

Catalogues sent free. 

Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 














MISFIT CARPETS. 


~T12 FULTON 


STE aan Efe 














The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT 1S EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT.IS RADICAL, 
IT iS BOLD. 


Religions Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


{t is the Paper tor the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 

Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THE INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D, 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 

THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

MARY CLEMMER, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
GEORGE E. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. C. C. EVERETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Mrs. R. 8S. GREENOUGH, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
LUCRETIA P. HALE, 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

. H. H.,” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

LAURA SANFORD (* Fanchon”), 
HENRY JAMES, Jz, 

SARAH 0O. JEWETT, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 

GEO. MACDONALD, 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD, 
Chief-Judge JOSEPH NEILSON, 
J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Prof. AUSTLN PHELPS, D.D., 
RAY PALMER, D. D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J.J. PLATT, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

HIRAM RICH, 

R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP 


B. P. SHILLABER, 

JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

Rey. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
GEO. M. TOWLE, 

JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, 
Prof.C. A. YOUNG. 


The Elegant Steel Engravings the “EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums. 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full fist of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


P.-0. Bex 3787. 
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ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 





THOSE merchants and other. business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the Jest spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this populer remedy to 
“*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor, To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 


of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 


dium: 
be ORGAN CO” Toledo Oo hei et 
w.L ari = py ier. it Morren Bi = 


BEST ©. Soy 


preparation. icgand INDRPENDE and resolved that, if 
my returns from the yy were remunera-. 


tive, bwould d increase mption of pri 
ink by ckwell & cilage 
Stafford’ ‘8 Chemical Wr “e008 = nat 


Sufficient time has e pea to enable me to form a. 
correct opinion of the value oc the above-named@ 
PTs as advertisi 


To eam § San Sea ry. 


w. J, HBATON, Bsq., Gen't | Gen’l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 1 
Dear Sir :—The letters I received from my adver- 
tisement in as INDEPENDENT in regard to. the pas 
taliible Fire K have averaged () twenty a day 
for the past (6) six months. The — paper I con- 
tinued + advertisement in throug 
months. It is doubtless one of the : best adver- 
tising mediums. Very truly youre . SMITH, 
Ov. 23d, 1874. = P.-O. Box 657 New Albany, Ind. 


Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
best paying pee 5 } me he I have | + pen 


You gn mene bscribe: ho appear 
to +E famites; and cartag the past 


8 better re- 
sults im it than any hee A cone of the religious 
press, rt a tial ave exceptio: 
Tinse vertisement “of one-half page in 
sneer eg eras pa claims to have a 
larger circulation than” Tae a a — Ed.) and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT in the former 
being most a. pop ve he ne latter A me 
between two and three times the 


over the other . 


Yours respectfully, an 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaa: eat 


LA PorTE, si ly 
MR. HENRY ©. BOW igs 


Sym hearing 9 INDEPEND: be we 
iv se: on 
from all over th wiz, tes is oe an 
ready twice paid for itse f. Respectfull Luss, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.”. 
YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874, 
Dear Sir :—We have had a number of commu-~ 
nications referring to + noticed the advertise- 


ment, and we are well 
A. G. SPARR, 
Beach Carriage 





ours very truly, 
oi Co. 


New York, Ma Zist, 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN — 


Publisher N. ¥Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisement in paper, we most cheer.~ 
as sa L—% we receive more returns from THE IN« 
D T than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which eS advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that Sas consider it one 
of the i in the count: 

ours 


* "Manager * i Victos® BoM. Ce 


st Cc. BOWEN, Esq. ee New York: 
r Sir :—I am well pleased with Tum INDEPEND- 
a "go farit has heen the best bem ws weekly that that 


have used in all my advertisin 1 expan 
= my Painless es of the Opium and oa Ticechae 


ore the publ: 
Yours 4 F. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THs bs kay LIFE INS. CQ.,. of Washing- 
aie tate that Bb of — ‘best Le 
"papers. 9 “wr vertised 
fiberally at time e formation of the 
pam apie | NDEPEND: led the list in ree 
Often 60 letters out of everv 100 referred 
to THE. INDEPENDENT. 
w Ad Td WIRE MATTR Ss 0. 
ENT has done us 2 out good hithentn 
aa any er ehatous paper we have over patronized.” 
AVERSES. CuematCAL bs Lik Ay is a 
we mmenced rtising in THE IND 
Pexbawr te seemed as sit’ two out ot every 





men who called at our office tc paint had 
INDEPENDENTS in their hands or ets or said 
they took. the . Our extensiv oi 


@ pa date 
from the time ©: our first advertising in Tit le 
DEPENDENT.” ae 


PIBANOTA tL A h a by - Banker, who adverti: 


d 

THE EROS “oa eat tbe othee to 

Bed do bill, he stated that “THz INDEPENDENT 
gene him more good than all the rest put 

NO RT TERN M 
bo. rAMVES ae found noth. itz er is 
bi A raat paper for insurance sheaidbe in Ni 

A. poms MDETTE ‘Ee AMITH, b, Publishes of Tustoon, 
Py ot profit of $2,000 int cash from an adv 


ment of only two months. I am — - 
wealth and excellent A aiene of ine. 
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Financial, 
SENATOR MORRMLL’S BILL. 


SxnatoR Morr, of Vermont, last 
week introduced into the Senate of the 
United States a bill further to provide for 
the redemption of legal-tender notes in ac- 
cordance with existing laws. The bill con- 
tains the following provisions: 1. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to issue 
and sell United States bonds at not less than 
par in legal-tender notes, bearing interest at 
arate not exceeding four and a half per 
cent. per annum and redeemable thirty 
years after the date of their issue. 2. The 
legal-tender notes received in exchange for 
such bonds are to be canceled and destroyed. 
8. All contracts made or entered into after 
the ist of January, 1878, are to be payable 
in accordance with the legal-tender standard 
of gold and silver, unless their express stip- 
ulations otherwise provide. 4. The nation- 
al banks are required, after the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1877, to hold one-fourth of their re- 
serve in coin, one-half in coin after the 1st 
of January, 1878, and three-fourths after 
the 1st of October, 1878. 

The Honorable Senator has constructed 
this bill so as not to supersede or repeal any 
of the provisions of the resumption law en- 
acted last winter; but rather to supplement 
them and increase their efficiency. The 
first provision is simply the funding theory 
applied to the redemption of legal-tender 
notes, and the second requires the destruc- 
tion of these notes as they are thus re- 
deemed. Assuming that the bonds would 
sell at par in such notes, of which there can 
be no doubt, then the notes would at once 
rise to the gold value of the bonds, which 
would undoubtedly bring them very near to 
par with gold. The qualified repeal of the 
Legal-Tender Acts of 1862 and 1868, pro- 
posed by Senator Morrill, is not exposed to 
the objections we have urged to the uncon- 
ditional and absolute repeal recommended 
by the President. The requirement in re- 
spect to bank reserves makes it necessary 
for the banks gradually to prepare them- 
selves for specie resumption. 

Whether this in all respects is precisely 
the best bill to facilitate the end we do not 
decide; yet the Senate ought to mature the 
best possible bill for the purpose. And if 
the House of Representatives, with its large 
Democratic majority, chooses to defeat the 
bill, then let Democracy bear the respensi- 
bility before the people. 





CITY DEBTS. 


GOVERNOR HarTRANFT, of Pennsylvania, 
has added, as an appendix to his message, 
some instructive tables in respect to mu- 
nicipal debts. The following compilation 
made by one of the papers of this city shows 
the debts of some of the principal cities of 
the Union, together with their population 
and jhe assessed valuation of their prop- 
erty: 


Gross Popu- Taxable 
Cities. Debt. lation. Value. 

Allegheny, Penn.... $1,657,000 75,000 $56,000,000 
Albany, N. ¥......... 1,780,009 85,000 35,000,000 
Baltimore, Md....... 32,943,425 ME) ~ Rennenewn 
Boston, Mas; ....... 43,502,611 311,919 793,767,900 
Chicago, Ill........+. 13,456,000 450,000 303,705,140 
Cleveland, Ohio .... 4,718,500 156,000 73,305,277 
Detroit, Mich,....... 2,882,909 101,083 90,000,000 
Louisville, Ky....... 8,825,000 140,020 75,536,812 
Milwaukee, Wis .... 2,544,963 100,400 52,585,664 
Newark, N. J........ 5,665,000 135,000 105,555,684 


New Oriea.is, La.... 
New York, N. Y...... 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 


Portland, Me........ 

Providence, R.[.... 8,888,046 100,675  —-:121, 954,700 
Richmond, Va.... 4,632,708 65,009 41,450,000 
St. Louis, Mo.... ... 16,570,000 500,000 178,000,000 
Rochester, N.Y .... 5,420,000 83,000 61,351,700 


Pittsburgh, Penn.,.. 13,533,819 124,942 152,136,718 


One of the sources of the burdensome tax- 
ation imposed upon those who reside in 
cities we find in the huge debts which have 
been contracted within the last fifteen years, 
This evil has extended so far that public at- 
tention has been strongly aroused to it, and 
in several of the states either constitutional 
or legislative limitations have been imposed 
upon the power of cities to contract debts. 
The theory of an American city is not that 
of independent sovereignty at all; but simply 
that of apiece of legal machinery, author- 
ized by the state for local. purposes and 
always subject to its control. It is, hence, 
the right and duty of the state to see to it 
that its municipal powers are not abused, 

and are so exercised as to promote the in- 
terests of the people. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


statemcat of the public debt on the 1st of 
January, 1876: 
Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 





Bonds at 6 per Gent.................cceee0e $1,017,615,400 00 
Bonds at 5 per cent..............sesseeeees 670,384,750 00 

Total Principal.............. veccesss $1,688,000,150 00 
Total Interest.............<.0. Loh dip on dyes 38,174,931 99 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Moneu. 
Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent...... «+ 14,000,000 00 
Interest,...... Minti 210,000 00 


Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes..... $37,896,862 50 


Certificates of deposit... :..............008 35,175,000 00 
Fractional currency............. ....eses+ 44,147,072 47 
Opin ComttBentes.... .........0.-.cccseseceses 31,198,300 09 
Dotak'peiibipal. 756... sl sec ck ee $482,417,234 97 
Total unclaimed interest........... 20,234 84 
Total Debt 
PEIOIPO ....... act GtA Goh od.0s0klddocse $2, 207,129,925 23 
“a wissen EE en 38,819,062 85 
ETE Cae ern eey $2,245,948,988 08 
Cashin the Treasury. 
Dec. 31st, Nov. 30th. 
asc suahssccinactumcecuseceen $79.824,448 01 $70,404,676 38 
te a oc Te 11,117,344 89 12,014,962 34 





Special deposit held for re- 
demption of certificates of 
deposit, as provided by 
Ce reccccccccccccsépece teense 85,175,000 00 42,610,000 00 





iisscisccsine peenespan $126,116,792 81 $12°,029,638 72 
Debt Less Cash in the Treasury. 
January Ist, 1876. $2,149,832,195 27 





December Ist, 1875 2,117,917,132 57 
Increase of debt during the month... ne $1,915,062 70 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1875.... 8,856,531 05 


Bonds Issued to Pacific Railway Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding...................2. $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 1,938,705 36 
Interest paid by the United States...... 28,202,307 7 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

SOAS, O60... .....9 ddskt< 2heosseei Pehle 6,068,927 £6 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

BOE, oon esvcssssccsccnshtbnebun be 21,533,890 34 


The decrease of the debt since the 30th of 
last June amounts to $8,856,531.05. The 
seeming increase of the debt during the last 
month by $1,915,062.70 is only apparent. 
It does not mean that the outstanding claims 
against the Government have been increased 
by this amount, but that the receipts of the 
Treasury have slightly fallen off. This is 
the fact which, owing to the manner of 
making up the statement, gives an apparent 
increase of nearly two millions of dollars. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE heavy dividends paid out this month, 
amounting in New York alone to about 
$60,000,000, necessarily leads to the reinvest- 
ment of a considerable part of it, and a con- 
sequent increased demand for safe divi- 
dend stocks. But experience has heretofore 
proved that the market values of the very 
stocks which yield the dividends that might 
be expected to seek reinvestment have de- 
clined, in spite of all the calculations of a 
favorable reaction. But it is never safe in 
Wall Street to trust to past experiences. Those 
who did so this year have made a serious mis 
take. The good investment stocks and bonds 
have largely advanced in prices since the 
opening of the new year, although money 
has continued in sharp demand and rates 
on Call loans have been as high as 7 per cent. 
gold. A year ago the stock of New York 
Central sold at the opening in January at 
102, and immediately fell off te par; but this 
year it opened at 104 and before the close 
of the week advanced to 108. The other 
stocks and bonds have not been so eagerly 
sought for, except the New Haven and 
Hartford, which has sold up to 150; but the 
entire list has advanced under a steady pur- 
chasing for investment purposes, The 
speculative fancies have not shared in the 
advance and all the stocks in which Jay 
Gould is supposed to have any interest have 
been adversely affected. 

Much of the advance of the week has 
been the result of actual purchases for per- 
manent investment; but a good deal is due 
to a prevailing feeling that the centennial 
year is to be a time of general activity and 
prosperity, which will specially benefit the 
railroads dnd the telegraph companies. 
Whether this feeling be well founded or not is 
not material to present speculators, as the in- 
fluence of it will be the same. The centennia! 
celebrations will do very little toward in- 

creasing the permanent. prosperity ‘of the 
country or liquidating the enormous debt 
which drains us of, our precious metals and 
overburdens our industrial enterprises. How 
to lessen the overburden of our taxation is a 





‘question for our statesmen ; but the hard fact 


Tue following is a recapitulation of the~ 


stares us in the face that it can only be dene 
by very gradual degrees, if done at all. Our 
debt was rapidly accumulated, and it can be 
lessened only by very slow and patient 
measures. Our taxes have jumped up from 
$154, 196,853 in 1860 to $780,591,871 in 1870. 
It wifl take nearly another century to re- 
duce this excessive taxation to what it was 
in ante-Rebellion times, and until it shall be 
reduced from $18.91 a head of our popula- 
tion, as it was in 1870, to $3.57 a head, as 
it was in 1850, we cannot look for the same 
degree of prosperity which we then enjoyed. 
But, as Mr. Webster said, we still live, and 
we shall continue to live and to prosper, in 
spite of our heavy taxation. But the thing 
which everybody must understand is that to 
live at all it is necessary to live within our 
means 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
alarge gain in the reserve, but a loss in the 
greenbacks, which is sufficient evidence 
that, while bank currency is flowing back to 
this center, there is still an outflow of 
‘legal tenders,” mostly to the West. The 
items of the Statement are a gain in specie 
of $3,916,300, a loss in legal-tenders of 
$596,300, the loans are less by $1,018,500, 
the deposits are increased to the extent of 
$6,242,100, and the circulation has been di- 
minished by $195,200. This would be a 
very gratifying statement, but for the con- 
sideration that the’ deposits of specie are 
not, aS some suppose, an accumulation of 
gold toward future contingencies. The de- 
posits of gold are merely temporary and 
are likely to be withdrawn at any moment. 

The fact that there has been a decrease 
of greenbacks by actual destruction to the ex- 
tent of $10,172,780 in 1875 and that the pro. 
cess of reduction in the currency is steadily 
going on are points that prudent operators 
in any direction will not be likely to lose 
sight of. 

The speculations on the Stock Exchange 
have gained in strength during the week; 
but there is a lack of confidence in the 
future, which prevents large operators from 
undertaking new combinations. 

It is known that Jay Gould is in very 
feeble health and that Commodore Van- 
derbilt is bordering upon his eighty-second 
year, and that in the not improbable event 
of anything serious happening to either of 
these two props of the market a sudden 
collapse of current values would ensue, 
which would precipitate a panic, although 
it would be a panic from which recovery 
would be very rapid. 

The gold market has not been subjected to 
any violent fluctuations during the week. 
The closing prices were 113 to 113}. 

Money at the close was 6 per cent. cur- 
rency on miscellaneous securities on call. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 8TH, 1876. 


Kt Asked. 
AmOMO8.. 05 dedi. Ame are: | 152 
Amcrican Exchange Saas lit 1158 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Ass’n..— 80 
Central National............ 99 100 
ity... Siasesde Bd% 0 bf Si dlle d 3800 — 
Commerce.......seeeeeeeees = 118% 
Corn Exchange wieieveesccses 133 — 
First National............. 200 — 
Fourth National... ee eeeee— ~=—- 98 
German American.......... 75 80 
RIES oscccanssoaneceacaes — 10) 
Importers’ and Traders’....19014 —- 
Mathattan. o....6..05.8,.. 1 —- 
Manufacturers’ & Aferchants\— 60 
Market « a5 p:cn 040 v009o.d0pp.v'e 129 
DCIS: win bsmenieanessae 140 — 
Mechanics’ & Traders’...... — 140 
pre 1 AAP Se ie ePea sete — 107 
Merchants’ 60-6. #5.0- 56 498 119 = 
Metropolitan....:... .... 1D —- 
TE cans 604s tea anars _- 
133 
89 
151 





State of New York.. ee 


BTNOD, . << cc ccsnenictseseccesst hg Mam 


FISK & HATCH. 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all. issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
it current market rates, for immediate de- 
‘ivery, in large or snrall amounts, to suit 
ull classes of investors and institutions; and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bouds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, colléction of interest, ete., at- 
tended to on favorable’terms. 








All other marketable stocks and bonds 


bought and sold on commission. Gol: 
Coupons and American and Foreign 





Coin 
bought and sold. FISK & HATCH. 


Se TONS et 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 
D.E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 

Mo es, without Cost to the lender. 

oo erences: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In 


napo 
Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn 
New York Correspondent: Importers’ rand Traders 
National Bank. 


_ Norther Pacitic Bonds 


prompt action is necessary. For full information ad- 
dress the undersigned, care of “'T'he Corbin Banking 
Company,” No Broadway, New Pay we Ware he 





has permission to refer. 


—A party to filla posi- 

* tion of trust in every 
Count; Must have 

is] from $300 to $500 cash. 








Money to remain under 
party’s own control. Duties will occupy but few hours 
weekly. Liberal salary to right Address 


BUCKWALTER & CO., Bankers sand isrokers, 10 Wall 
Street, New York City. P.-O. Box 43 








Manhattan Savings Institution, 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 
FIFTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


NEw YORK, Dec. 28th, 1875. 


e Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
Fitticth Semi-Annual Di 
rules entitled Sat teen the — of six per cent. per 


t, and will be entered on the pass-books whenever 
presented. E.J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


BOND STREET SAVINGS BANK, 


ERY. 
THIRTY. Piet primenting DIVIDEND. 





The Trustees have directed that a fombananel in- 
terest dividend at the rate of SIX (6) PER CENT. per 
annum be allowed on all deposits entitled eo 
under the by-laws and poqpetione of the bank, paya- 
ble on and after MONDAY, Jan. 17th, 1876 Pea’ if not 
drawn it will be credited and wiil be ontitied to inter 


est as nine ga 
U de on Hidore MONDAY, Jan, 10th, 


will date as from. Jan. 
RRISON HALL, President. 
J.P. COOPER, serenity, 


FIRST-CLASS 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


BROOKLYN CITY 7s, 





DUE IN 1904. 
BUFFALO CITY 7s, 
DUE IN 1890. 
ROCHESTER CITY 7s, 
DUE IN 1903. 
CINCINNATI 730s, 
DUE IN 13. 


ALSO TOWN BONDS. 


EASTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1883. 
WESTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1835. 
WEST FARMS 7s, DUE IN 1888, 


For Sale by 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 
NO. 40 WALL ST. 


invested in Wall Street often 
$10 0 $50 leads to fortune. A 12-page 

book, explaining everything, 
ana copy oft the Wall Street Review SENT FREE. 
OHN pankers and 


NG 30. 
pickers. 2 BROADWAY, NEW YO 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
fornish new — s and estimates for Churches, Ho- 
tels, Cit sidenees, Country Villas, Cottages, 
Stores. Bo rong Factories, etc. 

LOTS FOR SALE, WITH BUILDER’S LOAN. 


10 PER, CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon  Sonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by persona! inspection. In many 

ears’ business have never lost.a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 

WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
t#Coliections throughout the West a specialty. 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been DER in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 civ, PROFIT, 


“How to Do It,” a teas he Wall Street, sent free. 


RIDGE & CO. 
Bankers aad eee 2 en Street, 'N. Y. 

















iT noisand p tend ‘TEN PER CENTS (semi- 
uhesoltd * the American Exchange National Bank, 
New York) and our choice Kansas TWELVE PER 


etails address ACTUAR 72 the Centra) 
bot F len Agency, Jacksonville. lil P.-O box $57. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway CO corner Cedar St. 


nos seee$00, 000 OL 
ets. — 
hatter. -.+++-@1,429,054 82 


wre! Ex RA ROORE, President 





ssistant Secretary. 
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Houng ant Old. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
BY FANNY PERCIVAL. 


i HAVE just heard something startling and new, 

Something which makes me feel dreadfully 
blue. 

My little Johnny, a five-year-old chap, 

Who was sitting a moment ago in my lap, 

Has told me as plainly as plain could be 

That he loves Santa Claus better than me— 





Better than me, his own Papa dear, 

(And better than Mamma, I very much fear). 

And why, do you think? Because Santa Claus 
brings, : 

When Christmas Eve comes, such “lots” of 
good things ; 

And Johnny declares (yes, he told me so twice) 

That I never give him things half so nice. 


What in the world am I ever to do? 

I can’t allow this state of things: would you? 
Would you stop up the chimney, so that cunning 
and wise 
Old Santa Claus cannot come down, if he tries ? 
And fasten the windows and doors very strong, 

So he can’t get in any way all the night long? 


And then would you venture out in the night, 

And get for that precious five-year-old sprite 

The most wonderful things there are to be 
bought— 

Nicer than Santa Claus ever has brought ? 

And when from his stockings the presents he 
draws, 

Tell him this time you were his Santa Clans ? 


If there’s anything better than this to be done, 
I should like to hear of it from any one ; 

For you see I feel the very worst way 

About what I just heard my little boy say. 

I had never supposed such a thing could be— 
That he would love Santa Claus better than me. 





HOW GRANDPA LOST THE BABY. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 








‘*Wr1 you hand this baby to Mr. Ben- 
son? He’s in the car aliead.” 

‘‘ With pleasure, sir.” And the gentleman 
standing on the platform held out his arms 
to receive the dainty bit of young woman- 
hood, aged three, who sat in her grand- 
father’s arms as though on athrone. The 
small maiden gave one look into the kind 
face, and then held out her arms to be taken. 

‘‘Good-bye, darling,” said the silvery- 
haired old gentleman, as the cars moved on, 
for it was only a flag-station and the train 
did not come to a full stop. 

“Bye-bye, Dran’pa,” answered the child, 
kissing her tiny hand. 

‘‘Hallol Buford,” greeted the gentleman, 
as he entered the car with the new passenger. 
‘‘ Where did you pick up that baby?” 

“‘TIsn’t she a beauty?” answered Mr. 
Buford, evasively. ‘‘I’m going to take her 
home to my wife.” 

He sat down with her, and for half an 
hour she was the center of an admiring cir- 
cle of gentleman, who were going to their 
homes in the various suburban towns near 
the city of © ; 

As the train neared the first station Mr. 
Buford started up. 

‘“‘T may as well be hunting up her lawful 
owner,” said he, ‘‘ or he might get off here 
and leave her on my hands. I'll be hanged 





if I can remember the fellow’s name. But, | 


of course, he’ll know his own baby.” And 
he proceeded to the next car. 

The car was full, and Mr. Buford walked 
the whole length of it; but no one claimed 
the child. Through the next car he stalked. 
Still noclaimant. Then he began to inquire. 
And at last he went through every car on 
the train and searched. 

All his efforts were unsuccessful. Many 
offered to take her off his hands, but no one 
claimed her as his. 

“‘By George! boys,” he said, at length, 
returning to his own seat, ‘‘this begins to 
look serious. I'll be delighted to take the 
little beauty to my house to-night, of course; 
but how will its mother. feel about it?” 

That was, however, what was done at 
last. Leaving his name with the conductor 
—if he should be questioned—Mr. Buford 
stopped at Blank Station and carried his 
prize home. 

His wife was very much pleased, took the 
baby at once into her heart, and made her 
so happy that she accepted her new home 
and displayed all her charming baby ways, 
to the delight of her adopted friends. 

Mrs. Buford hoped she would be able to 
keep her; and, indeed, it seemed as if she 





claimed her. Every morning the C 
paper was eagerly looked over; but no ad- 
vertisement «ppeared for the lost one, and 
gradually they actually began to feel that 
the little waif might’ be theirs, Mrs. Bu- 
ford went on a delightful shopping expedi- 
tion, selecting the softest and most. delicate 
fabrics to suit the. exquisite daintiness. of 
the small lady; and Mr. Buford could not 
rest till he had searched the city for-the 
most elegant high chair and crib to. be 
found, besides lavishing money on confec- 
tionery and toys to an extent that made 
even the clerks stare. 

But what of the mother? There she was 
in her own home, not half a mile from Mrs. 





Buford’s, busily engaged in getting up a 


Christmas-tree to dazzle the eyes of the lost 
baby. : 

“Fre” she had said, on the night of 
Baby’s loss, when he came home from his 
business, ‘‘did you see Father?” 

““No,” he answered. ‘‘I was detained 
and canic out in a later train than usual, and 
have not seen him to-day.” 

‘‘Then he must have received my letter. 
He was to have met you atthe train to-night 
with Maudie. But I wrote to them to keep 
her till Christmas Eve, so that I could finish 
my tree.” 

“‘T don’t know how I can stand it another 
week without the little witch,” cried the 
father. 

“IT know I couldn't,” said the mother. 
‘‘Only I’mso busy with the tree and she 
will be so pleased; but I feel as if half the 
house was gone.” 

‘Til stop off the train at Green street,” 
said the father, ‘‘ and see her in the morn- 
ing.” And these doting young parents 
talked half the evening about the baby, at 
that moment riding around the room on Mr. 
Buford’s shoulder. ; 

The next morning the happy father left 
the train at the Green-street station, and 
walked over to his father’s house. 

‘* Where’s Baby?” he called, as he entered 
the side hall. The dining-room door stood 
open and the family were at breakfast. 

“‘Good-morning, Fred,” said his Mother. 


‘‘Baby’s gone, I’m to sorry say. How’s 
Alice?” 
‘“Gone!” said Fred, disappointedly. 


“« What, so early as this?” 

“Why, she went home with you last 
night: didn’t she?” said his father, hastily. 

‘“‘With me? No. I haven't seen her!” 
said Fred, excitedly. And then, seeing the 
look of dismay in his father's face: ‘‘ You 
don’t mean that you sent her home to us last 
night, alone?” 

“No. I gave her to a gentleman on the 
train—it didn’t stop, you know—to hand to 
you. Isaw you inthe first car, reading a 
paper; but you did not see me,” 

‘‘In what train?” gasped Fred. 

“The 6:20.. The usual train.” 

“T did not go home till the 6:40 train. 
You saw some one else. My baby is lost!” 
And he sank into a chair with a groan. 

‘Oh! she'll be found. She must,” ex- 
claimed his mother. ‘‘ Don’t take on so, 
Fred. Of course, the gentleman—not find- 
ing you—took her home.” 

“‘And that was a through train,” said 
Fred. ‘‘And whocan guess to which of 
the hundred stations she has been carried? 


It will kill Ally.” 
‘Ally must not know,” said his father, 
with white, ghastly face. ‘‘We will move 


Heaven and earth to find her. 
we shall succeed. Never fear.” 

And with these hopeful words, though 
somewhat belied by his white face, the old 
gentleman bustled around to get his over- 
coat. : 

‘‘Qh! Mother!” cried Fred, despairingly, 
‘‘if I don’t find my: baby, I think I can 
never forgive Father. How could he give 
her to a stranger?” ’ 

‘“‘My son,” said his mother, earnestly, 
‘‘don’t let. such a thought possess your 
mind. Your father loves that child as well 
as youdo. He was sure he saw you; and it 
was your usual train, you know. He could 
not get on, for it did not stop; and he knew 
Alice would be much disappointed if she 
did not come.” : 

‘«She had written to have you keep her 
till Christmas. Eve,” groaned the father. 
‘‘ She is preparing a tree for her. Oh! how 
will she bear the dreadful news?” 

“‘That is for‘unate,” said his mother, 


Of course. 





the few hours of anxiety would be dreadful 
to Alice. Be sure you don’t tell her, if you 
should not find her before night.” 

Well, the two distracted gentlemen went 
down-town. They visited railroad offices, 
police stations, newspaper offices. They 
questioned everybody; inserted advertise- 
ments in every city paper, except the one 
which went to Fred’s house every morning. 
They telegraphed the railroad stations and 
the conductor of that train. He remem- 
bered the incident; but in his hurry had for- 
gotten the gentleman’s name and address. 
Night came, and no news; and Fred took 
the usual train for home in a state of mind 
that can better be imagined than described. 
The hardest thing was to hide his horrible 
secret from Alice. 

Happily, however, she was so busy with 
her Christmas preparations that she was 
not so observing as usual; though she did 
notice his absent manner, and readily ac- 
cepted the excuse of annoying business. 

All the evening he held a paper be- 
fore his face, though he saw not a word in 
it; while his wife dressed a doll for Baby, 
fitting the delicate material and tying the 
bright ribbons with fingers that had worked 
all day on a wonderful surprise for him. 
Softly she hummed a low baby-song at her 
work, every note of which recalled the 
baby ways of the lost one and gave a new 
pang to the heart of the father. 


Morning renewed the search. The police 
were at work, the telegraph was employed, 
railroad employés were questioned, busi- 
ness was utterly neglected, and the close of 
the day found both father and grandfather 
more silent, mor hopeless than the night 
before. 

Another long, tedious evening passed 
away atthe cottage. Another newspaper 
covered Fred’s face, while he revolved plans 
of search, and went over and over in his 
mind every possible scheme he could in- 
vent; while the ignorant young mother chat- 
ted of her plans—taiking lovingly of Baby 
and her delight, till he feared he should 
lose his reason. 

Thus the time went on—the days in 
frantic, untiring search; the nights in 
sleepless agony—till the day before Christ- 
mas. 

*« Now, Fred,” Alice said in the morning, 
‘be sure and bring Maudie to-night. The 
tree is all ready and I'll have it lighted up 
when you arrive.” 

‘No, don’t!” he cried, suddenly. 

‘“Why? why?” she asked, looking up in 
surprise at his: distressed face. ‘‘ How 
strangely you act, Fred.” 

‘‘T mean,” he went on, hurriedly, “ per- 
haps you better wait till we are in the house. 
The—the—train may be delayed, and the— 
the candles may bura out.” 

“Oh! yes,” said Alice. ‘That was 
thoughtful of you. ‘I'll wait till I hear you 
at the gate, and you be as long as possible 
in the hall. Take off Maudie’s things, and by 
that time I'll have it all lighted. Good-bye.” 
And she put up her face for a kiss. Fred. 
yave it with apang, for he thought how the 
face would look when he saw it next, and 
started off. 

By noon every last touch was given to the 
tree; and Mrs. Benson, feeling tired, went 
out fora walk in the bracing winter air. 
After calling on one or two friends, she 
found herself near the residence of Mrs. 
Buford, who had lived there but a short 
time. 

“‘There! I’ve been intending to call on 
Mrs. Buford,” she thought;. ‘‘and I belicve 
I’lldo sonow. I'd like to see the stray 
child they say Mr. Buford found so strange- 
ly in the cars. How I pity the mother, 
whoever she may be; though I suppose it 
must be that she abandoned it.” 

She rang the bell and was admitted. The 
parlor door was open; Mrs. Buford was sitting 
at the table, with some light work; and there 
on the floor, with a kitten. in. her arms, sat 
her own Maud. 

Like an inspiration the whole thing flashed 
over her. Fred’s strange conduct and si- 
lence about Baby, which she had not noticed 
before: the child found in the cars—she un- 
derstood it all in an instant, and all the 
agony of losing and all the joy of finding 
her rushed through her heart in a moment. 

“Why! why!” she gasped, ‘‘it’s my own 
baby!” and, with a vague instinct that her 
ownership might be disputed, she snatched 






hopefully. “ No doubt we shall find her; but 


a wonderful affair. 





the child: from the floor and turned and 
fled. ‘ 

The amazed Mrs. Buford thought she was 
crazy, and called eagerly after her; but nc 
human being could overtake the fleet steps 
of this thoroughly alarmed mother. Draw- 
ing her own cloak around the child, as 
she ran, she hastily fled to her own home, 
sprang in, and bolted every door, as though 
she were pursued; then, dropping breathless 
into a chair, she burst into wild tears, hug- 
ging Maudie and covering her wondering 
face with kisses. 

The servant girl came in, and for a short 
time there was a wild scene in that quiet 
house, The mother’s exhausting tears were 
followed by nervous fainting and hysterics, 
and it was hours before calmness was re- 
stored to the household. 

Meantime Mrs. Buford, who had followed 
her home, to see what became of Maudie, 
told her side of the story, and the whole 
thing was understood. 

Fred Benson walked up from the train 
that night in a desperate state of mind. 
Many times on the way home had he 
thought of jumping from the train, to end 
his own misery and avoid seeing that of his 
wife. All day he had tried to picture her 
horror and grief; and tried to fashion the 
story he had to tell her, so that she should 
not be so hopeless as he was. Many times 
had the picture presented itself of the 
happy young mother lighting up her Christ- 
mas-tree, only to witness her own agony. 

Long he lingered on his way up from the 
depot. Twice he walked past the street 
before he could make up his mind to turn 
up. 

When he neared the house a deep groan 
burst from his lips, for it was brilliantly 
lighted, as though for a festival. The cur- 
tains were still drawn, and he could see the 
tree, gay with its hundreds of lights and 
glittering with presents prepared by loving 
fingers to please eyes he might never see. 

His slow footsteps scarcely fell upon the 
doorstep when the door burst open, and 
Alice—dressed in white—sprang into his 
arms, all smiles and tears. 

“Oh! Fred, I’ve found her! How could 
you, how could you keep it from me?” 

“‘Found her!” he gasped. ‘‘ How do you 
know? What do you mean?” 

“‘T’ve found Maudie—before I knew she 
was lost!” went on the distracted little 
mother. ‘‘She’s in fhe nursery, waiting for 
Papa to take her to the Christmas-tree.” 

“Oh! Alice, where did you find her?’ 
sobbed Fred. ‘‘I’ve suffered such agony 
to-day.” And he actually staggered likea 
drunken man as she drew him into the 
house. 

“Ally,” he said, late that evening, when 
they were somewhat calmer, and the Christ- 
mas lights had burned their brief hour and 
died out, and tired Baby was asleep in - her 
crib, ‘‘it was some good angel that guided 
your feet to Mrs. Buford’s to-day.” 

“I’m sure it was,” said Alice, earnestly, 
‘for I know it would have killed me te 
know that my baby had been lost a week.” 

‘‘ But how strange it is that I never heard 
the story it seems every one else knew— 
that Mr. Buford had found a child on the 
cars.” 

‘*T heard it several days ago,” said Alice; 
“but I was so much occupied with my 
work that I never thought to tell you.” 

‘‘And it is strange that Buford never saw 
my advertisements. They were in every 
paper except Tae INDEPENDENT. I did not 
dareput it in that, for fear you would see it.” 

‘« And that’s the only city paper he takes,” 
said Alice. 

“* Ally,” said he, taking from his pocket 
a package, which contained a beautiful 
likeness of Baby Maud, enclosed in a case 
of gold, ‘‘I had this painted for your 
Christmas present, and the keenest grief I 
ever suffered came when it was brought 
home to me to-day, and I despaired of ever 
seeing the precivus little face again. Take 
it; but never let me see it, for it is too 
closely associated with the most horrible 
hour of my life.” 

“It is very beautiful,” said Alice. ‘‘ But 
I shall never enjoy it either. Let us give it 
to some one who loves Maudie.” 

The Christmas festival in the cottage was 
Grandpa and Grandma 
—summoned by telegraph—arrived in the 
first train. . Mr. and Mrs. Buford came, 
loaded with the presents they had bought 
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for Baby. The tree was lighted up again, 
and Mrs. Buford made happy by a present 
of the lovely likeness, which brought to her 
nothing but pleasant memories. And the 
innocent, unconscious center of the whole 
adoring group was Grandpa’s Lost Baby. 





AUNT PRESBIT’S BOOK-MARE. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


A FRONT room, with low ceiling, walls 
painted blue, a bright new Tag-carpet on 
the floor, old-fashioned chairs, with arms, a 
red buffet in one corner, and a stand with 
the top tipped straight up in another—this 
was where Miss Hannah Presbit told her 
little niece, Jane, to sit while she studied her 
lesson. So Jane brought in her little rock- 
ing-chair and set it by the fireplace. She 
also brought her slate and arithmetic, and 
something under the slate, folded away and 
hidden in her handkerchief. Then mis- 
chieyous Harry was stationed in the corner 
by the buffet, spelling-book in hand, and, 
with a parting admonition to improve the 
hour, like the little busy bee, Aunt Hannah 
betook herself to the kitchen, where she 
was making dye-stuff. 

Harry’s lips buzzed quite bee-like over 
his book for a few minutes; but when he 
had gone down the column twice he grew 
restless and began to examine his pockets. 
Jane plodded industriously through her 
sums. She had a hard time with the third 
one, it was solong. She did it over and 
over on her slate; but the answer always 
came wrong. At last she sighed. 

“Can’t you do it, Janey?” asked Harry, 
from his corner. ‘‘Hurry up, so we can 
go out and pick up butternuts.” 

Jane patiently began again, and once 
more found herself in trouble. 

“Tye got my lesson all learned,” said 
Harry; ‘‘and I'll come there and help you. 
Here, give me the slate, and I'll do it for you 
in a jiffy!” 

Jane knew he could, he was sv quick at 
figures, and she felt tempted to let him; for 
she had a very particular reason for want- 
ing to get through. She was making a very 
elaborate book-mark, indeed, for a Christmas 
present for Aunt Hannah, and there were so 
many stitches in it, and her little fingers 
were so slow, and her chances to work un- 
seen so few that, altogether, it was a very 
momentous undertaking. She had it folded 
up in her handkerchief, with the needle and 
worsteds; and if she could only have worked 
all that time while Aunt Hannah was so 
safe among her dye-stuffs it would have 
been a precious opportunity. But there 
were the sums first. She understood the 
rule well enough; the other sums came right; 
perhaps this one was wrongin the book. Har- 
ry could do it in a minute, and find out if it 
were; and his figures looked just like hers. 
But Aunt Hannah had talked to them about 
that yery thing one day, and said it was a 
kind of deception, and children who did so 
would never learn anything at all. 

“‘Oh! dear,” said Jane. ‘No, thank 
you, Harry. It would be wrong, you know. 
I'll try it again, and maybe it will come 
right this time.” 

‘Go ahead,” replied Harry; “‘ only hurry 
up. I'll lie here on the rug till you're done. 
I'll lie here and look at the fireboard, with 
the boy and the goats on it.” 

So down he went on the rug. The fire- 
board was, indeed, well worth looking at and 
stood proudly in its place, although the 
month was November, for Aunt Hannah 
was economical about fires. It was covered 
with a bright blue paper, bordered with 
gray; and in the center, in shades of gray 
and white, was a pretty child, sporting with 
two goats. Harry thought when he grew 
to be a man he would have just such a fire- 
board as that in his own house. While he 
was looking at it Jane sighed again. 

“Can’t you get it right?” asked Harry. 
“Then I'll teli you what: you’ve made a 
mistake somewhere. Let me look it over 
and tell you where. That won’t be wicked. 
Teachers do that way. And then you can 
do it all over yourself and do it right.” 

“Well,” said Janey, brightening up, 
‘here are all my figures on the slate.” 

Harry’s eye ran over them quickly. 

“Here it is!” he said, triumphantly. 
‘« Every time you added this column you 
carried two, instead of twenty. You’re al- 
ways making that kind of mistake, goosey!” 

“| know it, replied Jane, humbly, as she 





took up her pencil and corrected her work. 
“‘ There, it is done at last.” 
“Now hurry and get your bonnet,” ex- 


claimed Harry, springing up. ‘‘We can 
pick up half a bushel of butternuts before 
dinner 


“Oh! Ican’t go, Harry,” said the little 
girl, already unwrapping her work and 
drawing forth a needleful of green worsted. 

‘Why not?” demanded Harry, impa- 
tiently. 

“Oh! I must get along with my work. 
See, Harry, isn’t it pretty. ‘Holy Bible,’ 
with a vine of roses running through every 
letter. Aunt Hannah can keep her place in 
the Bible with it when she reads her chap- 
ter every day.” 

“‘Well, you needn’t work on it to-day. 
It’s more than a month before Christmas.” 

‘*Oh! but, Harry, it isso hard to get a 
chance without her seeing me, and she 
won't come in now till she gets all through 
coloring that yarn. I must work. I haven’t 
even finished ‘Holy’ yet, and it is three 
weeks since I began.” 

‘Oh! nonsense. Here I have waited a 
whole hour on purpose so you could go 
with me after butternuts, and our baskets 
are all ready in theshed. If I hadn’t helped 
you, you would have worked on that sum 
till noon. I[ think now you ought to go. 
Come along.” 

“IT can’t, Harry,” said Jane, with the air 
of a martyr, putting her needle in and out 
of the cardboard. ‘‘ And, if you are a 
mind to find fault with me, I can’t help it.” 

At this Harry made up an indescribable 
face and stalked out of the room, feeling very 
badly used. It wouldn’t be half the fun to 
go alone, and he had been looking forward 
to this butternut expedition all the morning. 
However, he got out his basket, whistled to 
the dog, and started. As he passed round 
the corner of the house, he heard Aunt 
Hannah call Jane to come quick and find 
the alum for her. 

**She’ll have to leave her work now,” he 
thought, with a sort of satisfaction. And 
then something else occurred to him, which 
recommended itself at once to his mischiev- 
ous disposition. He would slip softly in at 
the front door, while Jane was in the kitchen, 
and hide her work. Then when she found 
it was gone she would have to run after him 
to tell her where it was, and in that way he 
could get her out to the butternut tree, after 
all. Nosooner thought than done. Ina 
twinkling he had tossed all her work into 
the handkerchief again, and, moving the 
fireboard, put it in the deep fireplace be- 
hind. He had just replaced the board when 
he heard Jane’s voice in the kitchen, say- 
ing: 

‘‘ Here it is, Aunt Hannah. I found it in 
the old spice-box!” 

Harry went tumbling out of the front 
door again, ran across the road in a great 
hurry, and was half way over the first field 
before he stopped to take breath. 

He need not have hurried. When Jane 
came back into the room and found her 
work gone she never thought of connect- 
ing its loss with Harry. She supposed he 
was already away off under the butternut 
tree. To her it wasa sudden and terrible 
misfortune and an utter mystery. 

As for Harry, he reached the tree and 
began filling his basket, turning every few 
minutes to look across the fields toward 
home. But no little Jane appeared. 

“‘She’s spunky!” he said to himself. 
“‘T’ll punish her by not telling her for a 
whole week. And she’s got to help me get 
in these butternuts. There’s enough here 
for three or four trips.” 

When he came through the gate, along 
toward noon, bearing a well-filled basket, 
and whistling carelessly to his dog, there 
met him a woeful little figure half way down 
the path. 

“Hullo! Janey. What’s up?” he asked, 
with an inward laugh. 

‘Oh! Harry, the most dreadful thing you 
can think of has happened! I have lost 
my work, that book-mark, and all the 
worsteds. But don’t tell Aunt Hannah, for 
she don’t know a word about it, you know.” 

““Where? When? How? Ain’t that too 
bad?” poured forth Harry, rapidly, trying 
to put a great deal of interest and sympa- 
thy into the tones of his voice. Janey did 
not detect the effort. 

*‘T am sure I don’t know how,” she said, 
hopelessly. ‘I just went to find the alum 
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for Aunt Hannah. I wasn’t gone five min- 
utes, and I know I heft it in my chair. 
There wasn’t a person in the house but 
Aunt Hannah and LI should think it was 
Watch; but he went with you, and, of 
course, Pussy couldn’t drag it all off. I 
can’t imagine where it went.” 

“I'll help you look for it,” said Harry, 
benevolently, thinking to himself that she 
should not get it for one good week at least. 
Such nonsense! Losing all the fun out of 
doors for such a piece of girls’ trumpery as 
that! 

“‘Oh! thank you, Harry. Will you help 
me?” said Janey, with great earnestness. 
*‘And don’t say one word to Aunt Han- 
nah. ”» 

“Of course, I won't.” And the two 
weir in to dinner in the most friendly man- 
ner. That afternoon Aunt Har’: went 
over to a neighbor’s, to borrow a quilting- 
frame, and staid an hour. Such a good 
chance for Jane to get on with her book- 
mark, if she only had it. She hunted 
about for it a little; but at last yielded 
to Harry’s importunities, and went out 
to the wood-pile with him to see-saw. The 
next day they had a great butternutting 
time. They made two trips to the tree, and 
brought home full baskets, laying in, like 
the squirrels, their precious hoard for win- 
ter. Jane made no objection to going this 
time. Truth to tell, she had a secret mis- 
giving that she had been selfish and wrong 
in refusing the day before; and that a mys- 
terious Providence had punished her, by 
taking away her work in so strange a man- 
ner. So now she went very meekly and wist- 
fully wherever Harry said. But he missed 
the merriment he wanted in his playmate 
and wondered what did make Jane so 
dull. 

For two or three days she talked about 
the book-mark a good deal; but after that she 
seemed to give up hope and said no more. 
Then a snow: storm came, and Harry wanted 
her to go coasting with him; so he put off 
letting her find it for a while longer. He 
about concluded he would let the whole 
thing go till some rare day when Aunt Han- 
nah should make up a fire in the fireplace, 
and then what fun it would be to see the 
surprise and wonder. So he took Jane out 
coasting every day, and felt no twinges of 
conscience. The bright sun shone down 
dazzlingly on the snow, and Janey had no 
veil to shield her eyes, which had never been 
very strong; and as she toiled up the hill 
again and again, for ‘‘ just one more slide,” 
she would feel her eyelids quiver and every- 
thing would look blurred. By and by it 
was the same even in the house. And at 
last, when she two or three times dropped 
half the stitches in her knitting-work, and 
had exclaimed each time ‘‘ What does make 
my eyes act so, I wonder?” Aunt Hannah 
awoke to the trouble and its cause, prohib- 
ited coasting, shut Jane up in a dim bed- 
room, and went into the kitchen to make 
some violet tea. Into the dim bed-room 
Harry blundered, in good-natured sympathy, 
and found Janey crying. 

‘Qh! don’t cry,” he said, kindly. ‘I’m 
awfully sorry for you, Janey. But never 
mind. There'll be more snow when your 
eyes get well; and we'll go coasting again, 
and you can borrow Aunt Hannah’s veil.” 

‘It isn’t the coasting I care about,” said 
Janey, in an utterly broken-down voice. 
“«Tt’s the book-mark.” 

“The book-mark!” echoed Harry, in dis- 
may. 

‘‘Christmas comes next week,” sobbed 
poor little Janey, ‘‘ and I have been thinking, 
if I could find my book-mark even a week 
before the time, maybe I could get it done if 
I shut myself up and worked steady. And 
I made a little prayer about it, and I was 
almost sure God would let me find it. But 
now Aunt Hannah says I can’t use my eyes 
before New Year’s, and even if I find it now 
it isn’t any use; and I did want to surprise 
her with it so bad, Harry. I never made 
anybody a Christmas present all my life be. 
fore.” 

And here she began crying in good 
earnest; and, of course, crying would make 
her ayes still worse. 

‘« Whew!” said Harry, softly. And, to do 
th# boy justice, he was pricked to the heart. 
He was sure he was the worst, meanest, 
selfishest boy that ever lived. He rushed 
out of the roem, and away to the closed, cold 
parlor, pushed aside the “reboard, seized 





‘with some asperity. 
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the little bundle of work, and returned with 
it to Jane. 

“Here it is, Janey!” he cried, triumphant- 
ly. ‘‘It was behind the fireboard in the 
parlor.” 

‘‘Why, how did you ever find it?” ex 
claimed Janey, rousing up in great interest 
and wonder. ‘I knew God would send it 
back to me.” 

Here she broke down again. ‘‘ But, oh! 
dear, I can’t finish it. Ican’t do the least 
thing to it, my eyes are so bad.” 

It was even so. Harry could see that for 
himself; and the merry, mischief-loving boy 
was quite miserable for a few minutes, con- 
templating all the trouble he had made. 
Suddenly his whole face lighted up. 

“Tell you what, Janey,” he exclaimed. 
“*T’'ll do it myself. I'll finish the book-mark 
for you and have it all ready by Christmas, 
so you can give it to Aunt Hannah.” 

Janey stopped crying from sheer amaze. 
ment, and even smiled faintly. 

“‘You don’t know how,” she said. ‘‘It’s 
cardboard and worsted, and you don’t even 
know how to sew.” 

“I can learn it in five minutes,” he re- 
plied, confidentfy. ‘‘Now, see if I don’t 
catch it quick.” And he opened the hand- 
kerchief and pulled out all the materials. 

‘Two kinds of green yarn and two kinds 
of red yarn, and a needle with a great long 
eye. That’s easy enowgh so far.” 

‘You have to split the worsted,” said 
Janey, watching him doubtfully. 

‘What for? Well, there’s enly two 
threads to it and a dreadful slack twist. 
There, is that right?” And he broke off a 
needleful and split it as well as a girl could. 
Then he took up the cardboard and won- 
dered any one could call it hard to work on 
that, with little round holes all ready made 
to put the needle through. The pattern—an 
old frayed book mark which Janey had bor- 
rowed with great secresy from a girl who 
lived a mile away—seemed to be quite a rev- 
elation to him. 

“‘T thought you made it up as you went 
along,” he said. ‘‘It is the easiest job in 
the world, if you have a thing to go by.” 

Janey felt rather piqued at his regarding 
it so lightly. 

“‘I guess you'll find out, sir!” she said, 
‘When you have to 
count and when you have to match the 
shades and cross the stitches you'll see, 
Mister Harry!” 

“I’m going to begin right off,” he said, 
taking up Jenny’s copy, which was only 
done as far as the] in “‘ Holy.” But she 
caught it from him. 

‘*Go wash your hands!” she exclaimed. 
‘‘You mustn’t touch it with dirty fingers, 
and you must keep the pretty worsteds in 
that white handkerchief all the while.” 

So Harry went and washed his hands; 
told Aunt Hannah he would sit with Janey 
and amuse her, so she needn’t come in; and 
returned full of a comic enthusiasm to his 
task. He threaded his needle, bent a keen 
eye on the pattern, and began. In and out 
the needle flew. 

‘IT know you'll do it wrong,” said Janey, 
uneasily. 

“Now I'll take the lightest green,” he 
said. ‘‘sump four, work three. It’s as 
good fun as checkers. I'll get the vine all 
done, and then stick in the roses.” 

“I don’t see how you can do it so fast, 
and I know you’ll make dreadful mistakes,” 
sighed Janey. 

But Harry was on his mettle now. His 
quick eye and ready observation served 
him well, and the work grew far more ~ap- 
idly than painstaking Janey’s slew litwe 
fingers could have made it. Before twi- 
light he had done the y and begun the 
great beautiful B, which was the gem of all 
the letters. Janey owned it was all nicely 
worked, no mistakes, and the cardboard 
unsoiled. 

“‘T don’t see how you can always do 
everything so quick, Harry,” she said, ad- 
miringly. 

‘‘Boys always can!” was his complacent 
reply, as he thrust the work into a closet, to 
wait till next day. 

But the next day pride had a little down- 
fall. He grew somewhat careless, made a 
mistake in the B, and finally had to pick 


’ three-quarters of it out; while Janey fidgeted 


over him, for feat he would soil the board. 
He said it fairly made him sweat. But at 
last he set it all right again, and by the 
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middle of thé afternoon showed her the 
handsome letter all neatly done. Then he 
went out and chopped wood two hours, to 
rest himself. Aunt Hannah wondered to 
see him such a good boy. 

Janey could learn no lessons, of course, 
while her eyes were so weak. And Harry 
got excused from his—“ just till Christmas,” 
as he coaxingly implored. They were 
really very pleasant hours, after all, that he 
spent with gentle little Janey in the quiet 
room—she in the darkest corner, talking and 
laughing with revived spirits; and he in the 
brightest corner, sorting worsteds and cross- 
ing stitches, and altogether feeling a tri- 
umph in showing how well he could do 
‘girls’ work,” if he had a mind to. 

The book-mark was finished in time and 
neatly sewed on the crimson ribbon Jane 
had saved for it. Christmas came, and the 
great presentation took place immediately 
after breakfast. Aunt Hannah was quite 
taken aback by it and felt really touched 
and pleased. 

“Harry and I made it,” said Janey, in- 
nocently. 

“‘No; it is all Janey’s present,” said 
Harry, turning red. 

“Why, what do you mean, children?” 
asked Aunt Hannah. And then Janey told 
all the wonderful history of the book-mark, 

‘‘ But how came it behind the fireboard?” 
demanded their aunt, with a searching 
glance at Harry. 

Harry looked uneasy and embarrassed. 
He had never yet confessed the deed. He 
stole a furtive glance toward Janey. Her 
eyes were twinkling with fun. 

‘* You did it, sir!” she exclaimed, merrily. 
‘I’ve been suspecting it for three or four 
days, and now I know it.” 





Selections, 


BABY-LAND. 


“‘ How many miles to Baby-land ?” 
+ “7 one can tell; 
Pp one flight, 
To your right ; 
Please to ring the bell.”’ 


can you see in Baby-land ?” 

‘Little folks in white, 
Downy heads, 
Cradle-beds 

Faces pure and bright !”” 

‘‘ What do they do in Baby-land ?” 

“Dream and wake and play, 
Laugh and crow, 
Shout and grow; 

Jolly times have they !’’ 


‘* What do they say in Baby-land »”’ 
Se the oddest things ; 
Might as well 
Try to tell 
What a birdie sings !” 


“Who is the queen of Baby-land 2” 
‘‘ Mother, kind and sweet ; 
And her love, 
Born above, : 
Guides the little feet.” 
LL 


DR. SPEAR ON THE LEGAL-TENDER 
ACTS. 


Dr SpPEAR’s views, publishtd in Tue 
INDEPENDENT, as to the Louisiana trouble 
and in condemnation of the course pur- 
sued by the President have been so 
largely rehearsed as to have become 
familiar and need no present statement. 
While the distinguished member of the 
New York bar now the Attorney-General of 
the United States remains in office no 
repetition of such usurpation of power will 
occur. 

As by a natural transition, or, rather, 
progression, Dr. Spear next turned bis 
attention to the legal-tender policy inaugu- 
rated in the earlier es of the war and 
continued through it, out of which, as an 
inheritance, we have received our. system 
of paper money. His labors appear in the 
articles before us, under the title ‘‘ The 
Legal-tender Acts, considered in relation 
to their constitutional and their political 
economy.” Those laws are the Loan and 
Currency Acts of February and of July, 
1862, and of March, 1868, authorizing the 
issue of four hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars in the form of Treasury notes, and 
making them ‘lawful money and a legal 
tender in Len dagge of all debts, public and 

; within the United States,” except 

uties on imports and interest on the public 
debt. 

The government, during its previous 
history, had resorted to the issue of 
Treasury notes some twenty times, as a 
convenient mode of relieving ee ow 
embarrassments; but never until 1 had 
attached the legal-tender quality to such 
notes. Never but once before had the 
proposition to give such notes that char- 
acter been made in Congress, and then it 
was voted down. Up to 1862 the legisla- 
tion and policy of the country lad 
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proceeded upon the fact that the money of 
coinage, and not that of the paper-mill and 
-press, was the money Of the 


le first séven articles in Dr. Spear’s 
pamphlet a devoted to ~ yay er 
question, e@ argument so compact, 
analytical, terse, and consecutive that no 
mere statement would do it justice. The 
question is whether Congress, having the 
power to authorize the issue of Treasury 
notes, as one of the methods of borrowin 
money, had the right to attach the legal- 
tender quality to the debt obligations of 
the Government. That power Dr. Spear 
expressly denies, and —— the denial 
by a series of cumulative nts 
amounting to a demonstration. He refers 
to the Madison papers to show that those 
who framed the Constitution did not intend 
to grant such a power; that a clause in the 
proposed Constitution which would have 
grented it was struck out. Mr. Madison, 
a note to the history, remarks: ‘‘The 
striking out of the words would not dis- 
able the Government from the use of public 
notes, 80 far as they could be safe and 
roper, and would only cut off the pretext 
or @ paper currency, and pestlenieiy for 
making the bills a tender, either for public 
or private debts.” There cannot bea doubt 
that when the Federal Convention adjourned, 
after having prohibited the states to coin 
money, to emit bills of credit, or make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts, its members supposed 
that, as remarked by Chief-Justice Marshall, 
they had cut up the paper-money system by 
the roots. This aspect of the subject is 
fully presented by Dr. Spear in the firsttwo 
articles. The next five articles give us 
these several propositions: 1. That the Con- 
stitution grants to Congress no implied 
authority, as incidental to any express 
power, to bestow the legal-tender property 
upon mere paper eviderices of debt. 2. 
That the exercise of such authority is incon- 
sistent ‘‘ with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution” and virtually provides for a 
system of repudiation in respect to debts 
previously contracted. 3. That the money 
of the Constitution and the only —— 
thorized by it is that of coinage. 4. That 
the power of the states to make gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts is, 
by necessary implication, reserved to them 
in that clause of the Constitution which 
forbids them to make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tenderin payment of debts; 
and, if so, that Congress cannot pass a legal- 
tender law which contravenes this reserved 
state right. 5. We quote, ashe compactly 
puts it, ‘‘ that it is nota legitimate exercise 
of the law-making power of any government, 
whether placed under any express restraints 
or not, to alter ‘the standards of quantity 
and value,’ or substitute new and different 
ones for them, or add new and different 
ones to them when — have once been 
established and as such have entered into 
the language and terms of lawful contracts, 
and, at the same time, to make these con- 
tracts legally solvable, not according to 
the old standards under which they were 
made, but according to the new and differ- 
ent standards subsequently adopted.” 

But we need not extend this descriptive 
enumeration. The express constitutional 
powers granted and the implied powers 
are stated and the character of each defined. 
The discussion as to the implied powers, 
their use and their perversion, is so forcible 
and happy that we would gladly reproduce 
it, in spirit, if not in form, did the space 
permit. Suffice it to say that, accordin 
to Dr. Spear’s exposition, those implie 
powers cannot he applied legitimately in 
aid of the notion t the legal-tender 
quality appropriate to gold and silver can 
be imparted to mere paper. The questions 
of policy and economy are considered in 
the latter articles in the book with such 
spirit, ingenuity, and force as to deserve 
more deliberate attention than we can now 
give to them. 

The relations of the Supreme Court of 
the United States to this question are freely 
discussed; but we feel a strong indisposition 
to say anything as to those relations. It is 
to be a regretted that the conflicting 
decisions of the Court should have given 
occasion for criticism. 

On the whole, we regard the argument 
on the constitutional question as complete 
andexhaustive. We know of no exposition 
of the subject as profound, adequate, and 
valuable. We think that for this timely 
service Dr. Spear deserves and will receive 
the thanks of the profession. 

It is believed that the people are beginning 
to comprehend this subject in its true light, 
and are accepting the opinion that, if that 
legal-tender device was expedient when it 
was resorted to, it is e ient no longer. 
They would be led out of this morass back 
to solid ground, a return which may be 
safe if not precipitate, the progress step by 
step as the business of the country can be 
accommodated to there formation. There is 
reason to apprehend that the sudden calling 
in of the paper currency would be ruinous, 
But in a higher and more enduring sense 
is it ruinous to trifle with the Constitution 
by framing laws aeaenan spirit and terms; 
ruinous to the mind and heart of the people 
to find in the national councils perverse, 

cial, and time-serving methods of legis- 
lation. ‘Better and more exemplary by far 
if; ‘With dignity and self-respect, we could 
amend the Constitution and authorize 


though we depart from the traditions which 





what is now dons. evasivaly, even’ 


have come down to us from the wise men 
of our history.—Cuer-Justicn Net 
SON, tn ‘‘ Albany Lao Journal.” 





WADSWORTH HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue center of Cambri is Harvard 
Square, around which the lege buili 
cluster so closely that the student, as he 
takes some country friend into the ‘‘ yard,” 
finds it hard to divest his descriptions of the 
guide-book manner, The ed square is 
& somnolent triangle, three miles from Bos- 
ton, whose natural state of calm is vexed 
only by the bells of the horse-cars that trun- 
dle through it or by the scream of their 
wheels as they ro the curve. Once ina 
while, too, its dust is stirred by some mortu- 
ary procession of cattle, on their way tothe 
neighboring abattoirs. At the eastern end 
of the triangle, just where the street begins 
to widen, stands a generous old gambrel- 
roofed wooden building, now known as 
Wadsworth House, which was built in 1726, 
for the official residence of the presidents of 
the college. Wadsworth was the first to oc- 
cupy it, the house having been completed the 
year after his inauguration. The elms which 
overtop its venerable roof were set out by 
President Willard, sixty years after the last 
brick was laid on the chimneys; but they are 

uite successful in feigning to be coeval with 

e mansion itself. Fora hundred and twenty 
years the dwelling was occupied by the suc- 
cessive pss neg eg 9 Holyoke, 
Locke, gdon, Willard, Webber, Kirk- 
land, Quincy, and Everett having dwelt in 
it. Presidents Sparks and Walker lived in 
their own houses and Felton was the first 
to occupy the new president’s house on 
Quincy street, at the eastern end of the yard, 
a modest brick edifice, erected a dozen years 
ago, by Peter C. Brooks, of Boston. No 
building in Cambridge has sheltered so 
many people of eminence, probably, as 
W orth House. Washington slept here 
several times before taking the Vassall 
House as his permanent headquarters, in 
1775; and here he was received when he 
visited Cambridge in 1789. When President 
Everett, its last occupant, held his final re- 
ception he stood at one door of the generous 
drawing-room to receive the guests, while 
the equally courtly Webster welcomed them 
at the other. In good preservation, the 
ancient edifice is now as a dormitory, 
while the office of the college bursar is in a 
little brick addition, built in President 
Webber’s time and lately transferred from 
the western to the northern side.—CHARLES 
F. RIcHARDSON, in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine” for 
January. 
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to say that he “kicked her under the cellar 
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Habit Cured. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


(3 The following Testinionials were 
given from one month to four years after 
the cure was made—according to dates. 


LAPortE, IND., Nov. lith, 1969, 
Dr. S. B. Collt.is, LaPorte, Ind: 
Lused 1,920 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1869. 











JOSEPH C. DARROW. 


8tT. JOSEPH, Mo., 1871. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind: 
I used 360 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1870. 
JOHN B. HOWARD, M.D. 


PLERCETON, Ind., March 1Iith, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind. 
lI used 360 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since July, 1873. Dr. W. HAYES. 


GRAYVILLE, Lil., Oct. 2th, 1873, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
Eused 1,800 grains of Optum per month. Have been 


cured since September, 1873. 
3 THOMAS AND FANNY Moss. 


ROCKPORT, Ind., May 12th, 1871. 
Dr. 8. B. Coltins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
1 used 2,880 grains of Opium per month. Have been 


March, 1871, 
qe ‘JOHN J. PATTERSON, M. D 


UNION MILLS, Ind., Sept. Mth, 1872. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 1,920 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
ured since July, 1872. JoHN MCLAIN. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and dren’s Boots and Shoes 

that have become rough red and Ladies’ Travel- 

ag Seas which look oo 06 900 rusty that they are 

ashamed to carry them look just as 

will Sub of of eas Softens the leather, 
No iL be out one trial. are 

of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere, 


B, F, BROWN & CO,, Boston. 
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CATARRH! 


Acute, Chronic and Ulcerative, 
Instantly relieved and per- 
manently cured by 
SANFORD’S RADIOAL OURE. 
Constitutional Remedy. 
maaged by insulation, led directly to the nese) 
ng. 
Up the discharge. Comseftations]: 
Beating an is Sen fnternaliy, thus acting on ths 
and Castaining the ayytsen ogatuar tne Tevtbes of 
t) 
e It is atest medical of the 
. “I would VW haye given one hundred 
dollars for the relief the first d 
Boston.” Sold by all 





rded me.—F. M, 
1D! 

d States for sis 
i+ 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Mass, General Ageats 


PIANO-FORTES. 








NILSSON. Ishall take eve portunity to 
recom ene and Seale your tn- 
e 
KELLOGG. For the last sixyears your Pianos 
have boon my choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 
LUCCA, Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 
great success. 
PATTI. Thave used the Pianos of every 
SS maler, bus gies yours 
eference over 
STRAUSS. Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
never yes sou any Pianos which 
WEALI. Madame Parepa 
o the finest in the United 


an 

States. I fully endorse that opin- 
ion. They have no Rival any 
where 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Eacy. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


SOMETHING ENTIREL a 
Pronounced by the best judges rad 0 all others. 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical Authorities 
in the World— 


L18zT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
484 Washington St., Boston: 
20 East {4th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut St., Phila. ; Cor. Adams and State Sts., 








2 Send for Mlustrated Catalogue, free. 
wanted in every large city and town. aoe 


_DEVOE'S 
-Brilliant- 
OIL. 


will furnish you a betier light than gas at one- 
tenth the expense. An excellent lamp can be 
bought at from one to two dollars. The oil re- 





quired to supply the lamp for one month will 
cost about thirty cents. Try it. The Bril- 
liant Oil is put up in faucet-nozzle cans, from 


which the lamp can be filled direct without 
trouble. 
If you are a storekeeper you can save about 





$15 a month, or $180 @ year, and have a better 
light, by burning oil instead of gas. An expense 
of $7 or $8 will fit up your store with lamps, 
which can be put on the gas-fixtures. If you 
have a deposit on your meter, the return of that 
will cover all the expenses of fitting up your 
store. The menthly expense of the oil will not 
be more than from $2 to $4. The trouble of 
keeping the lamps in order ccnsists simply in 
filling them once a day and occasionally renew- 
ing the wicks. 

Devoe’s Brilliant Oil is absolutely safe, pure, 
inodorous, and the finest burning of] in the 
world. Received the Diploma of Merit at the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


THE DEVOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS, 
80 Beaver St., New York. 
FOR SAL EVERYWHERE. 


C\PIUM 


s 
Habit Cured. 

scat et Mame nerd Rika share Over ks 
wee fren oe en ec! 

3 to ]- 
Byesahs question ts ola in p mutaholh bier of 
ere iraty and D wary. Panonaa 
A. STARR, Clarksfteld, Ohio.” 
Bnelose two stumps for reply. Addreas 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 











Quincy, Mich, 





ree 


in’ Soa Sete 


canmenc: ofa 
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Susurance, 
INSURANCE NOTES. 





A CORRESPONDENT of The Spectator says: 


“It is common to assert that fire insur- 
ance, which ‘is almost universally 
by stock companies for prot, nf more eco- 
nomically conducted than life insurance, 
which has me character 3 it by mutal 
companies, Is this true? Consider what 
commissions “= regularly paid upon fire in- 
surance contracts. Ten percent. of cur- 
rent premiums is hereaminimum. Nobod 
complains of it. When 20 per cent. is al- 
lowed, or even 15, an_ extremely common 
rate, there is sometimes complaint and 
trouble. But everybody admits that it is 
for the. interest of the co: jes to pay 10 
per cent., and that they make money by it, 
although it comes out of the pocket of the 
corporation itself. Now the insurance 
contract is almost always for one year rom 
The commission is an annual charge u 
the annual premium. A very simple calc — 
lation will ~ that this commission of 10 
per cent. is vastly greater than the highest 
brokerage ever yet t heard of as paid by an 
American life. insurance company. Sup- 
pose the same broker to assume to-day for 
me the negotiation of insurance contracts, 
both life and fire, upon me and my property 
for the remainder of my life. e receives 
as brokerage upon the life contract as above 
$56.75. He insures my negine d for an an- 
nual premium of $100 on Ha and receives 10 
per cent. commission. e value of this 
commission to him is precisely the value of 
an annuity of $10 upon my life, the first 
payment made to-day, which, by the Ameri- 
can Table of Mortality, is 'g182. 91. This 
would represent the brokerage payable to 
him on the contract, if it were negotiated 
and paid for on the same basis as life insur- 
ance. In other words, when life companies 
pay as an equivalent for commissions on 
their contract 25 per cent. of the annual 
premium, fire companies pay an equivalent, 
reckoned on the same basis, of 183 per cent. 
on the annual premium, or more than seven 
times as much.” ‘ 


—In reference to the cost of conducting 
insurance offices the New York World re- 
cently said: 

“‘A favorite practice of ill-informed critics 
is to compare the percentage of expenses of 
life insurance with the percentage of ex- 
penses shown by various other kinds of 
business, between which and life insurance 
there is no more analogy than there is be- 
tween the business of a peanut-stand on the 
curbstone and Mr. Stewart’s dry-goods 


business. 
‘‘The expenses of life insurance com- 
panies are frequently compared to the ex- 


penses of savings banks—and this some- 
times by those who cannot plead ignorance 
of the fact that the cases are not parallel as 
an excuse for their misleading statements; 
and the result proves, in the estimation of 
these wise essayists, that life insurance 
managers are ‘recklessly extravagant with 
other ‘people’ ‘$s money. 

‘There is no other business which must 
for its safety be extended over so large a 
territory and be so largely conducted away 
from the central office and by so large a 
see of employés. And to this the busi- 
ness of fire insurance is not an exception— 
though that is the only business which can 
be in many regards justly oe er with 
life insurance. The nature of the business 
of alife insurance company is such that it 
can be done prudently only when its cus- 
tomers are scattered throughout the coun- 
try. A company with all its insured in one 
or two cities might be in danger of ruin by 
an epidemic of fatal disease, even if it were 
possible, which it is not, for it to geta 
sufficient number of lives in so small a terri- 
tory to make its mortality calculations trust- 
worthy in the absence of an epidemic.” 


—The World makes the following just re- 
marks in relation to the subject of ‘‘lapsed 
and surrendered policies” : 


‘‘The latest exhibition of ignorance or 
insincerity we have seen in this connection 
isan @ mt attempt to create prejudice 
against life insurance because policies lapse 
and because officers and agents are paid for 
their labor. This kind of effort to gain the 
applause of unthinking people by mage out 
against corporations popularly celled 
wealthy—though, in fact, they ar not 
wealthy, but are simply trustees oi other 
people's 'savings—and against their servants, 
who are not overpaid for their labor, is not 
calculated to ee prudence and fru- 
gality among those who most need to prac- 
tice them and most need encouragement. 

“That the number of people who are 
compelled by inability to pay rec g 
premiums to surrender theiz policies of life 
insurance, or are compelled by reduced in- 
comes or no incomes at ail to sell their 
policies for money to provide the necessi- 
ties of life, should have been larger during 
the last two years than durin the prosper- 
ous years preceding is in no degree wonder- 
ful. Neither is it to the discredit of life insur- 
ance as a system or of the companies whose 
policyholders were so circumstanced. It 
goes without saying that the possession of 
a policy which can be sold for money is a 
blessing to the man who has no other pecu- 
niary resource.” 





—The January semi-annual dividends de- 
clared by the greater part of our local fire 
insurance companies may be taken as good 
evidente of their having done a safe and 
profitable business during the year. The 
Tmporters’ and Traders’ made a semi- 
annual dividend of 6 per cent.; the United 


‘States of 8 per cent., being the 81st of this 


company. The Irving divided 5 per cent., 
the Tradesmen’s 10 per cent. and an extra 
5 per cent., the Hoffman 5 per cent.,-the 
Park 10 per cent., the Mercantile 5 per 
cent., the Commerce 5 per cent., the Globe 
5 per cent. and an extra of 5 per cent., 
the Pacific 10 per cent., the Equitable 10 
per cent., the Importers’ and Traders’ 6 per 
cent., the Citizen’s 10 per cent. and 3% 
extra, the Commercial 10 per cent. and 5 per 
cent. extra, the German American 5 per cent., 
the Firemen’s 8 per cent. 


The annual statement of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., of Hartford, appears in our 
columns this week and is worthy of gen- 
eral attention. It shows assets amounting 
to $8,701,361.18, with a total liability of 
only $2,396,157.88, leaving a net surplus of 
$1,305,203.25. The officers and managers 
of this institution are worthy, reliable men, 
and they have been entirely successful in 
their efforts to secure public confidence. 
The figures given above show the company 
to be not only unquestionably strong, but 


steadily increasing in solid strength year 
after year. 


—The twenty-sixth annual statement of 
the United States Life Insurance Company 
shows a surplus which on the Company’s 


- plan of valuation amounts to $524,000; but 


which according to the New York State 


standard of valuation would be $325,000 ; 


more than that. The assets are $4,654,000, 
of which $2,777,000 isin mortgages, $1, 149, - 
000 in United States and New York and 
other city bonds, and $250,000 in cash. 


INSURANCE. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 




















STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., JANUARY IST, 1876. 





24" 


ASSETS. 


Real estate owned by Se company........ ee 21 
Cash on hand and in bank.............++5.. 
Cash - a of ‘Agents, or in transmis- 





Trt Ree $3,701,361 13 


LIABILITIES. 


Total Assets. 


Re a for reinsurance, accident depart- 


eee re $169,417 45 
> york standard (4}<) life de- 
co a Veneer eins 206555 49 
1 s unadjusted and not due, and aii 
7 mother Hiabilities. ...........cceeeessereees 170,186 9t of 


Total Liabilities..............- %$2,396,1 157 [7 88 


Surplus as regards policyholders....* $1,305, 203 25 
urplus as above, on four per cent. reserve, Mass. and 
. Yonn. standard, $1, O20, 427 47. 


mrastatten of the Yeer 1875. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life ay written in 1875 ....... 2,6 
Net Gain in amount in $1,20 
Net Gain == ap to Policies in force......--...0-+ +4 
ole num’ a 
1 — of Lite Policies in force... .. . 
Totsl amount insured............. $19,169,114 é 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


f Accident Policies written in ie 2,57 
Nett eye es for same $459. sae ee 





Number of Claims paid in 1875......... --. 3488 

Whole ammornt Ascid Aca on Sti stad ,985.939 3 
ad 

FN Tread baa 8! $2,955,102 39 


JAS. G. arene President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN £B. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 207 Brondway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 





THE riba tne tna 


Equitable 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets.. . .  $28.000,000 
Annual Income. . . 10,000,000 
Surplus. 4,000,000 


The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the Laws of the 
State of New York, furnish- 
ing a Security of Sreat 
value to those who are de- 
pending upon their inswur- 
ance policies for the ultimate 
support of their families. 


The surplus premiums are 
returned ANNUALLY to the 
policyholders. During the 
year 1874 this Society re- 
turned four million eight 
hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand dollars to policyhold- 
ers and their families, in 
dividends, death claims, ete. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. H. M. ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJ, WILLIAMSON. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. ROBERT L. KENNEDY. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. BENJAMIN KE. BATES. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRY S. TERBELL. JOHN D. JONES. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG. THOMAS A, BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEONGF H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES, 
E.W. LAMBERT. M.D. J.F. NAVARRO. 

B. F. RANDOLPH. WM.WHITEWRIGHT,JR. 


ALANSON TRASK. JOHN J. McCOOK. 

JOHN T. MOORE. THEODORE WESTON. 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
JOHN SLOANE. D. HENRY SMITH. ! 


HENRY B. HYDE. PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, ACTUARY. 


_- 





32d YEAR. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORG ANIZED 1843. 
Has Insured res that da date nearly 


LIVES, 
Has paid iu Pome 9 claims more thau 
$9 ,000,000. 
Has returned to its mem Gers iu Sar 
than $6,000,000. 


Has earned a Surplus in 1874 of 


$575,000, 
pe isto the credit of policy-bolders of the pres- 
ent year. 


Ithasa Reserved Fand of $12.539,416.98, 
according to a computation by the Combined Experi- 
ence able of Mortality, which is the basis assumed 
by the state inthe valuation of — in all com- 
panies doing business in Massachuse 
Insurances seentes upen i indiyidual lives te 

e amount 01 

Amount bd "an 


£63,000 
upon 21, 302 Bette 


Fer information concerning pits! anrance 
in all its branches apply at the r to 
Lernl Agents ia the various Cline as d Towns 
of this and other States 


& c STEVENS Pres't. J. M. GIBBENS, See’y. 
MCKOWN, Ass. Sec’y. W. C. i: eee, Act’y. 





WG W. MORLAND, M. D., Med. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


. 261. 262. + ad 4 B 
Nos. 261 Sater Gee 264 Broadway 


{NCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


pal features of this Com BSO- 
UIESECUIITT, BCONOMICAL MANAGE ENT, 


and LIBERALITY TO THE INSUR 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
OHN 2. DE WIT‘, President. 





{January 13, 1876. 
OFFICE OFTHE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1875, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afairson 
the 3lst December, 1874: 
Premiums received Lon Marine Risks on 


ist January, 1874. to 31st December, 187 
Pre: z 


« $6,512,086 21 
miums oe Folicies not marked off ist 


January, 1874... 0... cceeccececaseveeee Sb Sé0es 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire Ris 3 

wi th Marine Risker me Cy tore: 

Premiums marked off from Ist Januzary, 

1874, to Sist December. 1874...........+0+0+ tre! 3 
Loss s paid during the same peridd........ 2,°70,6 3} 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,373,657 47 
The Compony has the follo ts, Vv 
United States and State of New Yo 

eet City, ee. and other Stocks. - aoe 
ns secured bv Stocks and otherwise. 52 
teal Estate and ‘Bonds and Mortgag:«s £67,008 
a and nding | ae or claims due 12,678 
e Company, estimated at............. v, 
—— Notes ¢ and Tilis F eeeicas béiubes 2.832'318 
CE RS SE 266,199 4 
Total Amount of Assets........... $16,013,534 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec. 
ond of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of IS71 
willbe redeemed and paid to the }olders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and a*ter Tuesday, the 
Secord of February next, from which date all interest, 
thereon willcease. The certiticates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment ofi nterest and redemption will be in gold. 

A ‘lividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the neg 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the (th of April next, 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D, JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 
WH. H. MOORE, CHAR s 
HENRY Colt KRANCIS & 
LEWIS CUR z . 

MIeEKS HL RUSSEL L, 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
DAVID LAS. 


Rowe i rr Sit rien 


JAMES BRYCS, TWates ba bo RST 
DANIEL. g ‘MIT: LER, ALEXANDER V. BLAKB 


CHAS. D. LEVERIC sw, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, NE 


ROYAL PHELPS, 

FOCREM OAILI. ARD,JR.,.THOM 

9; ae HAND. H RG 
WINTHROP G. & AY, 


MES LO 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
WILLIAM It. W&BB. ag dare meg RABP. 





ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


MANHA? TAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YOR XK. 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


has yt, $5,900,080 Death Claims: 


has paid $4,100,000 in dividends to Poticy  -bolders; 
hasa ee of $1,860,000 over Liabilities; 
has a ratio for every $100 Lia- 


f $125 Assets 
bilities. 


Its ratio of ear £3, Receipts in 1874 was only 
hou per cen 

E INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS SHE CLAIMS PAID. 

EXAMINE THE PUAN ed RATES OF THIS 





DIRECTORS. 





HENRY SIOKES, | EDWARD SCHELL, 
HENRY HAIG 'C. Norwoop, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | JOHN W. HUNTER, 
EDWIN J. BROWN | 8. R. Comstock 
R. P. PERRIN, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
D PEARSALL, J mates. 
EDWARD HAIGHT, | JORN ND. lits 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, | JAMES KE. Y EATMAN, 
JNO. 8. WILLIAMS, St. Louis, 
Henry A. KER, | EB. W. BLATCHEORD, 
W.J. VALENTINE, Chicago, 
Ww . VER, N. K. Maston, 
B.C. ows, San Francisco, 
Ep SOF EIN, | SACOB NaTyoe, 
4 CLARE, ade!phia, 
JOHN T. Ki}! ere Tvesten ston, 
JAMES Ss, JR., ry H. WATSON, 
Avavsros s SCHELL. K. HINMAN. 
W. QUINTARD, 
PRESIDENT VICE- FRE 
ag, tt A STOKES S. Cor, MPLE. 
J. L. HALSEY. N. ATTA 


H. Y. WEMPLE, } 
* B STOKES, '§ Assistant Secretaries. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Cash Capital - - - - + $400,000.00 








Cash Surplus -- - - + 482,816.48 
Total Cash Assets, July 
Ist, 1875. +. + + $832,816.48 





This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the indemnity offered by !t unsurpassed. 


J.C. BURBANK, President. 





eee ts Age, Boor ‘AM i. WHITING, Actuary. 


Cc. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 








@e 
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January 13, 1876.| 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, Brovident. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1875 


Bearplus. .... ...00- ose nce cccccses cece cccecavece 


cececccccccescccccccsccoceces $7,640,230 63 


A, ‘465,042 8G 


Ratio of Expense (including Taxes) Taxes) te Total, iaeome 10. 97. 


PARATIVE BT. 
——- Note Assets... 


Decrease. 
. 83, $3. $2 A. 
onan eee surplus of ry ‘i ‘oimpa “stat ah bbe F waste! Sai 38 on set- 


The return premium (Dividend) f an 3 wll, 0 parc onm 
The conservative 


orem 
e@ KNICKERBOCKER continues to offer | 

- SAVINGS BANK PLAN. 

thereby rendered asm as negotiable as 8 United 


ay. DERBY, M.. 
OHN F. BABY Mb. Gonsuiting Ph yo og 


mille, Companys es 
deemed a sufficient re ty that the best Te bent intorcets of policyho! ‘ders are honestly prot 





to thet contribution to surplus. 
shi tat yar figures ven above, are 
ere ake hones mais y and faithfuliy 


to earnestly commend bo 
y value, and 


iberal contracts of. insurance and 
” Policies o on this plan bear om thes fase a detlaive cash burrendes 
States Bond. 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1875, 


Reserve Jor Se-ins urance +e ils 
eeerve ve Tie Unpaid Losses and Dividends ites 


Total Assets - - - ° 


sein’ 7a ROR? 


° ° 619. 
$5,754,214 85 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


toc 
state and City Bond 
Interest due on ist J 





Loans ry Stocks. payable 3 gemana ‘(market value ‘OF Securities’ gis; samen 


ae meee eeee tt neeeeeett ett wee eeeeeseee 


ne ini TNR i so eer os 5 os ono sg 4gs 05300 00n. «cae <Eibihdlc tells ite Mbdaaade ocesaenaseeaats 8. 55 6 
Boas and Mortgages, being tirst lien On Real Estate, WOFEH B5,500,000 2.0... cccccccccccccccccccce Potts 33 i 
ye States Btocks Stocks (market Value}. ...........c+-seeeesereereeseeere st $3is: i 







see & 
Re 


Ba —_ = — oF Agate. Wicsuscckbetesscetcsectoccas tachabed osteal doce 8 
Bills MECOIVADIC. ......-esee ce cccc cease ane neesseeeeees es suger ecgagecsoses eee 
Premiums ror ‘and uncollected on Policies issued at this Ofiee 220220000 is = i 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, ace Ty 
J. H. WASHBURN, wees 


Jury 131 13TH, | 1805. 


CONTINENTAL| 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Brondway, N. Y. 
Capital S 'So-7 $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - - 217,405 54 

Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS : 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vico-Prest. 





SAMUEL D. BARCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
A. A. LOW, \ MCRL A. SAWYER, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN ‘ ? KUS CURTISS, 
WM. H. SWAN. iKu. BLISS, 
HENRY C. BOWEN "RM. WHITE 
AURELIUS B.HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
WILLIAM M. VAI ARIES LAMSO} 
THEODORK 1. HUSTED, WELLINGTON LAP, 
WM. B. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPA et 
D. H. ARNOLD JOHN PAIN 
WM. M. RICHARDS. ROBERT H. McCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, DAN’EL 8, MILLER, 
JAS. FR. ND, JOHM H. EARLK, 
©. J. LOWREY HENRY EYRE, | 
JOHN D. IRS CHARLES H. tH 
LORING ANDREWS, _ -WM. H. HURLBU’, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN L. RI BRADISH JOHNSON, 
E. W. CORLIE S. M. BUCKINGHAM 
GEO. Wi LANE, SH HARTWELL, 
JAMES FRAS JOHN F. SLATER. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary 
B, C. TOW NSEND. Secretary ne Dee tg 
ABRAM M, KIRBY, Secretary 





AS. BH, DUTC Brooklys D Pi 
JOAN K. OAKLEY "Gencral tie 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus eeeeee 1,292 543 41 


Insurance effected on ail the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 
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CULTIVATION OF FOREST TREES. 


Mr. Grorge B. Emerson, author of the re- 
port on the “Trees dnd Shrubs of Massachu- 
setts,” recently ‘delivered a lecture before the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, at 
Haverhill, in which he asked and replied to the 
following questions : j 


“1st, What can be done toward restoring the 
forests, and what can each of us do toward 
filling the great gaps made by the destruction 
of the grand old trees which previous genera- 
tions ve removed? and, 2d, How can we 
make our homes pleasanter and more attractive 
by the planting of forest trees upon our own 
lawns and hillsides? The destruction of the 
forests of the United States is going on at a 
rapidity sad to contemplate. Unless within 
fifteen years something be done to stop this 
destruction, or to provide for renewing our 
forests, our country will be comparatively tree- 
less. is is especially true of the old original 
nadas and the West. No one: 

et been appointed or chosen to have the 
whole care of the forests; but. each individual 
can do something onhis own domain. Trees 
lanted and well cared for will make our 
omes more beautiful, and at the same time 
more valuable ; and inno way can farmers so 
easily and rapidly inerease the value of their 
waste lands as by planting them to forest trees. 
We have no need to go out of the state for our 
trees, for Massachusetts has, growing naturally 
on her own soil, more beau trees than can 
be found in all Europe. 

“The sugar maple he placed at the head of 
the list of shade and ornamental trees. It is 
beautiful while young and its beauty increases 
with age. It is also valuable for its sugar pro- 
duction, and on this account, if for no other, 
should be planted largely - farmers and others 
throughout the state. It should not, however, 
be set too near the dwelling-house, but. by the 
roadside and by fence-corners. Next to the. 
sugar maple in beauty and worth stands the 
beech, with its beautiful green foliage and 
smooth, handsome bark. Next comes the 
birches; of which the black birch, the yellow 
birch, and the red birch have remarkable beauty. 
The canoe-birch, which grows more rapidly than 
any other forest tree, is beautiful, especially in 
the edge of a wood. The red birch, although 
he had foung it growing naturally in Massachu- 
setts only upon the banks of the Merrimac and 
its tributaries, would thrive throughout the 
state in thousands of localities, if it were only 
planted. 

“He alluded to the wide contrast observable 
to the traveler between the home made at- 
tractive and pleasant by judicious tree planting 
and that bleak, wind-beaten habitation where no 
trees break the monotony of the landscape. 
Even asingle tree adds to the pppearance ofa 
home, but the dwelling-house should not be too 
much shadowed - ' trees. Pines should be 

lanted on the northerly and westerly sides of 
buildings ; but not too near. Let the sun come 
into the living-rooms, to give health and good- 
cheer to the dwellers within. Trees do better in 
groups, several kinds being planted together. 

‘Trees should also be planted all over our 
farms, wherever there are spots that are not 
worth cultivating. He had found very few 
farms in Massachusetts where there were not 
one or more acres on which it is extravagant to 
cultivate the usual farmcrops. These spots, 
whether on the rocky hill-tops or on the stee 
banks of the streams, should all be planted wi 
such trees as are adapted to the soils and situa- 
tions. Many soils now covered by inferior va- 
rieties of trees might just as well be producing 
those which are of more value. Wherever the 
common pitch pine thrives other and better 
pines would always flourish, if the seeds were 
sown or the young trees planted. Every one 
may increase the real value of his farm by en- 
couraging the growth of forest trees in all ap- 
propriate places. The hickory is a beautiful 
as wabuaste tree, and wherever the inferior 
sorts are found the more valuable shagbark will 
flouris, hif planted. By planting your own farm 
with trees and shrubs, either fruit or ornament- 
al, you make the country more healthy, as ey- 
ery leaf helps to purify the atmosphere and ren- 
der it fit for breathing by man and animals. 
Carbonic-acid gas, nitrogen, and almost every- 
thing in the air that is impure is taken up by 
leaves, through their millions and millions of 
little mouths ; and in its stead they give back 
pure life-giving oxygen. 

“Some portions of Italy had been made 
ve nung by the removal of trees, and the 
ropeenting of her forests has made the air 
healthy again for the residence of its inhab- 
itants. In our own country the same effects 
have been observed to a remarkable degree. He 
believed, with many others, that the lives of 
hundreds of our soldiers had been saved from 
death upon the cam unds near Washing- 
ton by the planting of sunflowers and other 
kinds of vegetation, expressly as purifiers of 
the atmosphere. He spoke of the effect pro- 
duced upon mountain streams by the cutting 
off of the forests at their source. Two cases 
were particularly familfar, he having observed 
them from the days of his early boyhood. 
Then the waters carried the mill-wheels for a 
large portion of the year and were a source of 
much value to the farmers of the surrounding 
country ; but since the trees about their sources 
have been cut, the land cleared, and no others 
encouraged to tale their places, the streams 
which formerly maintained the even tenor of 
their flow had gradually dwindled away, year 
after year, till now their beds in summer are 
marked only by trickling rills and a few mud- 
holes, while in epring the valleys through 
which they formerly peacefully flowed are 
annually deluged by the melting snows, and 
the mills, where the hum and buzz of the saws 
were once heard, are now rotten and the dams 

ne. Cutting all the wood exposes the sur- 
face of the hills to the action of the burning 
suns of summer. The leaves are dried, then 
washed down. The leaf-mold goes next, fol- 
lowed by the fine soil, that by the fine sand, 
and that’bythe the coarser portions, and folly 
by many of the larger stones, leaving the hi 
bare bald. 
‘In Europe this subject is considered of suffi- 
cient im ce to warrant the establishment by 
government of forest echools, where young men 
are eAnrated to care far and enntral the vlant- 
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ing and protection of the forests. He would 
have all our bleak and barren hill-tops and 
mountain-sides covered by suitable varieties of 
forest trees. He referred with much pleasure 
Seno nan Upon Nie ex ntraente - e ome 
years Perley Poor, in planting a 
with oaks roa pod other forest trees. Ae first it 
was found difficult to make them thrive near the 
top, where the winds were fiercest ; but after 
firs and spruces among them, to 
protection, they had grown fine- 
ly, and now presented the most successful ex- 
it of tree planting in Massachusetts. 
regulating the flow of streams, forest 
trees temper the winds as they sweep over the 
country, and prevent in a measure the extremes 
of excessive heat and intense cold. A h, 
ered hill on the northor west will - 


trees in the United States. His request was 


the bill which he presented; but, after finding 
that a small annual outlay of $6,000 or $8,000 
would be required, they refused to report favor- 
ably. And so the at work of destruction, 
which is everybody’s business in general but 
nobody’s in particular, still goes on.” 
a 


REASONS FOR FALLOWING. 


Mr. Conrad WIxson, of Rockland County, 
in this state, has the following sensible remarks 
on the subject of “Summer Fallowing’’ in the 
last number of The Country Gentleman: 


“At one of the evening meetings held in 
Elmira during the recent state fair the question 
of summer fallowing for wheat was introduced 
by Mr. W. A. Armstrong, the well-known sec- 
retary of the Elmira Farmers’ Club, who opened 
the discussion by an argument in favor of the 
practice. Asthe debate was merely opened and 
not by any means exhausted, and as the subject 
is one of acknowledged pngietance to farmers, 
I have been hoping the discussion would be 
continued by the active and enterprising club at 
Elmira. It seemsto me that it ought to be pos- 
sible to settle this question in a practical way, 
by appealing to the testimony of the soil itsel?, 
There is no logic in husbandry equal to an 
actual trial or series of trials, provided they are 
rightly made. There is no process in agricul- 
ture so radiant with the light of truth, so pow- 
erful to solve a difficult problem as a sys- 
tematic, well-devised experiment, when it is ac- 
curately performed and correctly in ted. 

«Differing, as I do, fundamentally m the 
position taken on this question by Mr. Armstrong, 
as well as by Mr. Harris and others, I am nearly 
led to doubt the soundness of my own conclu- 
sions when I find m at variance with such 
thorough, practical farmers—men whose large 

rience and progressive ideas give much 
weight to their opinions. 

“On one point, however, I entirely agree with 

them. I fully admit that the effect of pulveriz- 
ing and aerating the soil y culture is, in nearly 
all cases, to ve latent fertility. But I also 
hold that to appropriate thig fertility as soon as 
possible after it is developed will be found, as 
a general rule, the soundest practice. The 
further ent of Mr. Armstrong, as I under- 
stand it, rests mainly on two facts: first, that 
summer fallowing cleans the land ; and, second, 
that the usual practice of planting wheat on oat- 
stubble tends to an exhaustion of soil that 
threatens a speedy end to the wheat crop. Both 
these positions may at once be admitted; but it 
is easy to see that baw! do not at all prove the 
main point. It is ce true that the fallow 
tends to destroy weeds. But what is this fact 
worth so long as there are other ways to clean 
the land that will pay better. That wheat after 
oats is not, in the long run, the best method of 
farming is also doubtless true. But is this 
method compulsory? Is there no choice for 
the farmer between wheat after oats, on the one 
hand, and summer fallowing, on the other? Is 
he hopelessly bound to a fixed, mavesying rota- 
tion, that sacrifices one crop in the series for the 
benefit of the rest? If it turns out that some 
other plan is better than either of these, why 
not reject them both? It seems to me that Mr. 
Armstrong has here fallen into the very line of 
argument which I have already answered in a 
former article on this subject in September last. 
I then showed that the theory of the fallow, as 
put forth by Mr. Harris, fails entirely when 
tested by the methods of Mr. Lawes. 
‘‘Tf the conclusion that I have reached on this 
subject is erroneous, Mr. Armstrong can easily 
put me right by an actual trial. If he will take 
three adjoining acres, having the soil and other 
conditions alike, and devote one of them to 
oats, another to summer fallow, and a third to 
corn-fodder, drilled in rows, or to some other 
crop requiring cultivation, these three acres, if 
salied to wheat in the fall, will then represent 
three different systems of farming. Inone case 
the wheat would follow oats, in another it 
would succeed to a summer fallow, and in the 
third it would follow a cultivated erop. The 
latter would fulfill, by its cultivation, the same 
conditions that the fallow is intended to meet. 
It would develop fertility and destroy weeds. 
The additional expense over the fallow would 
be for seed, manure, and harvesting. But the 
crop, if we: managed, would give a net profit 
over allexpenses. In the meantime, the fal- 
lowed acre is idle capital. The profit, if any, is 
contingent upon the increase of the wheat crop 
of the following year, which, at best, can be but 
smal] and uncertain. At the end of the second 
year, when the wheat is harvested, it will be 
easy to see which of the three acres gives the 
best net result for the two seasons. 

“Inthe experiment here suggested, if Mr. 
Armstrong has any doubt of the effect of a fod- 
der crop to destroy weeds, I refer him to the 
author of “ Walks and Talks,” who in Novem- 
ber has taken some pains to say that his ‘ corn- 
fodder is a grand crop and the landis as clean 
asa en.’ But there are many other crops 
that may be raised with a profit as well as fod- 
der-corn and would show an equally decided 


result. 

‘In the November number of The Agricultur- 
ist that journal clearly shows that there is aloss 
to the farmer when land is idle, even if only for 
half theyear. Of course, the argument has still 

ter force as against the loss of a whole year. 
its words: ‘When the rye or oat- 





are 
atubble Hes fale from August until May half a 





rns interest is lost on the value of that fields. 
t might have been sown to tufnips, and if- 
three roots of four pounds each were rafsed on 


every square yard there would be nearly thirty” 
tons. It is this way that a farm may 
made to carry more stock, to produce more 


manure, and increasing crops every year. The 
soil ought to be kept always producing.’ 

“Tn the last brief sentence of this quotation 
there is a whole volume of practical wisdom.” 


a 


FORCING GRAPES. 


THOsE wanting ripe grapes in June will need 
to commence forcing this month, as it will take 
about six months to bring to maturity grapes 
started just now. Unless for some special pur- 
pose, it is not advisable to commence forcing 
before February, as it is very exhatistive to the 
vines to start them into growth so long before 
the natural season of growth. Several years 
ago some enthusiastic gardeners began to force 
grapes to have them ripe in April, therefore 
making it necessary to etart the vines into 
growth in the early part of November. This 
has been done and is still done by those wishing 
to get grapes early into market, and ‘thus real- 
ize a large price for the fruit; but early grape- 
forcing for market has never been a very profit- 
able undertaking in this country, even when 
the largest prices were paid for the fruit. For 
those wishing to begin now or next month the 
following instructions may be of some service. 

The vines, having been pruned and thorough- 
ly cleaned, should be tied in a horizontal 
position, to induce the buds at the bottom of 
the vine to start into growth before or as soon 
as those at the top. When this is not done and 
the vines allowed to remain on the rafters the 
buds at the top are generally the first to start, 
and often start so strong that the shoots get 
several inches long before the buds at the bot- 
tom have made a commencement, thus making 
them behind the top ones for the most of the 
season. The bunches are later in flowering and 
setting fruit, causing it to be very annoying 
when syringing the vines ; as, in order to pre- 
vent red spider and also to retain a suitable 
moisture in the house, it is necessary to syringe 
until the flowers begin to open, and also again 
when the fruit is well set. Previous to starting 
the vines it is also advisable to see that the 
house is thorotghly cleaned and the surface of 
the inside border forked up and leveled, which 
makes it look better and also gives it a better 
condition for retaining moisture. 

The outside border will also have to be at- 
tended to, and no great quantity df snow al- 
lowed to remain upom it, and none if possible 
allowed to melt, as nothing is more detrimental 
to the success of the vines than sudden checks 
to the roots, caused by cold rains falling upon 
or snow melting and sinking into the borders, 
giving a sudden chill to them. Borders of 
early graperies are usually warmed with hot- 
water pipes and other means of warmth in 
England; and much more is it necessary here 
for early-forced houses, where the temperature 
outside is so much colder than there. But, 
needful as it is here, Ido not expect that the 
same expensive means for growing grapes will 
be adopted in this country for some time yet. 
It is, however, impossible to force grapes here 
with any degree of success if the border fs al- 
lowed to get any frost into it or to get too wet. 
With rough boards make a roof as long as the 
breadth of the border, which can be placed on 
it so as to carry the’ rain that falls entirely off, 
by elevating the end next to the house high 
enough to give sufficient pitch to allow it to 
run freely off. This roof is best made in sec- 
tions large enough to be easily handled. 

A temperature of 50° as a minimum at night 
will do to commence forcing, rising as they 
start into growth—not increasing the tempera- 
ture several degrees at once; but doing so 
gradually, so far as weather and other circum- 
stances will permit. In warm or mild nights 
be careful to prevent it from running up too 
high, as high night temperature is not advis- 
able, especially after dull days. 

Sun-heat will often run the temperature up 
high on frosty days, when a little air can be 
given. This wil) not hurt, if not allowed to go 
above 80°; but the temperature during the day 
should not be forced with fire-heat more than 
10° or 15° higher than the night temperature. 
A temperature above 80° without air will do 
more hurt than 100° with it. 

Sufficient moisture should be maintained 
steadily in the house, by dampening the path- 
ways and other parts of the house, by syring- 
ing the vines in the morning, and also in the 
afternoon, just previous to shutting up the 
house. Evaporating pans placed on the hot- 
water pipes are very beneficial in keeping a 
moist temperature.—M. MILTon, in “ The Culti- 
vator,”’ 





I 
THE PAST YEAR’S CROPS. 


THE last number of The Mark Lane Express 
contains importaat information in the form ofa 
review of the European grain market for the 
year past and a statement of its actual con- 
dition and:future prospects. This information 
is calculated to increase the hopes of American 
agricniturists, as showing that hereafter the 
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New World may rely upon being e supplementa- 
ry granary for the Old one. The year 1875 has, 
says The Mark Lane Express, proved a year of 
general deficiency and inferiority ; and it is the 
wheat crop which has suffered most, only one- 
eighth reaching the average, while five-sixths 
sink below ft: Barley, oats, beans, and peas 
are also mentioned in the review pub- 
lished by the special London organ; but 
those are of not so much interest to Amer 
icans as the figures relative to wheat, ffour, and 
even Indian corn, which are the principal sta- 
ples of our grain exportation. There is now at 
Liverpool a larger accumulation of these cereals 
than there was at the same date last year; and 
this is easily understood, for the reports of 
floods, rains, and general deficiency in Europe 
caused a large exportation there of American 
wheat and flour. Thus there-were on Decem- 
ber 31st last nearly 800,000 quarters of wheat at 
Liverpool, against 144,000 which were there at the 
same date of the previous year. But this large 
stock will soon rapidly decrease, as in Russia 
and Poland rivers and canals are frozen, and for 
some months to come grain cannot be shipped 
inlarge quantities to England from Odessa or 
Dantzic, as well as from America. An impor- 
tant advance may, therefore, ensue on the Euro- 
pean markets, especially if the spring should 
prove unfavorable ; and our American farmers 
will do well to produce as much as they can, for 
they are almost sure of again having this year 
& ready market in Europe for the surplus of 
their wheat crop. 





A BURLEY BARLEY DEALER. 


THE Milwaukee Journal of Commerce recently 
published the following racy description of a 
well-known character in Wisconsin, who is gen- 
erally called the Barley King, from his extensive 
dealings in that grain. 


“His name is Ernst Salomon. He is the 
solidest man on ’Change. He has a fist like a 
slege-hammer, the diaphragm of an elevator, a 
round red face, a little keen, merry blue eye, a 
close-trimmed collar of fron-gra: beard, is 56 
years old, and weighs 250 Ibs. eis a German 
a of the old school. He moves slowly, 

ut he thinks like lightning; and he puts his 
foot down just where he intends to, and un- 
happy is the fellow that is not quick to stand 
from under it. He is rough in his exterior as a 
Wisconsin pine-clearing ; but kindly in thought, 
public-spirited, magnanimous, intelligent, cul- 
tivated. He talks little, but well. He takes 
and reads the prominent Eastern and European 
papers and is probably as well posted about 
the markets of the world as any man in Mil- 
waukee. He is known all through the North- 
west as the best man to consign barley to and 
the most. prompt and upright commission 
dealer. He is known all over the country asa 
buyer and shipper of barley. When the old 
‘Barley King’ projects a ‘corner’ no one sug- 

ests anything till he begins to feel the squeeze. 

e buys and sells 1,000, bushels of barley a 

ear. He is the man who last month kept = 

g all the No. 2 cash barley that came to M 
waukee, for his Eastern customers, and at the 
same time kept buying up ‘short’ offers. By the 
end of the month he could have ruined every 
man who had sold ‘short’ to him. He was 
good-natured and generous, and let his captives 
off for very moderate ransoms.”’ 


——————— 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS CROPS. 


Reports from the farming districts of South- 
ern Illinois are rather gloomy. In consequence 
of sickness and drought, there was but about 
one-third the average crop planted this year; 
but the weather has been so propitious as to 
make the yield per acre fully up to the average. 
The shipments, particularly of wheat, have been 
unusually heavy thus far; but there is consider- 
able.“‘ croaking’’ now about the alleged damaged 
condition of grain now held by farmers. The 
crop of corn on uplands was up to the full 
average, and alike report is given relative to 
oats. There appears, however, to have been a 
very great destruction of the crop of castor 
beans. The entire yield averaged but 24 bushels 
to the acre. This crop is usually considered a 
sure one and is chiefly grown by farmers of Hm- 
ited means ; and the failure, together with the 
unprecedented low price, has created. much. ap- 
prehension among the class in reference. 
a 


WITH BRAINS, 


BRAINS are always valuable in all enterprises 
and occupations ; but they produce better re- 
sults in farming than in anything else. As an 
illustration of the difference between farming 
with or without brains, The Massachusetts Plough- 
man gives the following : 


“Two men, both of correct habits, both in- 
dustrious, settled on farms adjoining, each had 
about the same landed area. The one had his 
farm _— him ; the other bought his and paid 
$100 down and a mortgage note for the balance. 
Twenty years after fo the gift farm checked 
with mo and the occupants compelled to 
move off. The other had paid for his farm in full, 
educated three boys, built a new house anda 
model barn, and had a res: le sum of money 
in mo e notes. Both stuck to the farm; 
but the difference was evident. One puta gi 
— — into his plans ; the other farmed 
it blind. 








GEORGIA orange culture seems likely to 
prove successful. The trees are in thoir third 
year of bearing and have matured their fruit ta 
sweet and good conditian. 
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....The attempt to suppress the sale of cotton 
in the seed, which covers the sale of much 
stolen property, appears to be taking the rank 
of 8 political and social issue at the South. Six 
merchants of Lewisville, 8. C., feeling them- 
selves aggrieved by a publication in the Charles- 
ton Courier, have, however, written to that 
paper presenting the legitimate aspects of the 
trade and saying: ‘The planters in this sec- 
tion whose buildings are tottering, fences dilap- 
idated, and plantations washed in yawning gul- 
Hes, have certainly indulged too much in Lew- 
isville sham finery, bad whiskey, and paper cigars 
and have never attended to their business.” But 
it is also said : ‘‘ It is a very common occurrence 
for both white and black, when not having cot- 
ton sufficient for a bale, to sell it in the seed or 
loose lint. 


....The Ithaca Journal says that the petition 
which we copy below is being widely circulated 
and universally signed in Schuyler County : 


“‘ To the Legislature of the State of New York: 

‘‘ Whereas, We desire to have the recommenda- 
tions of His Excellency, Gov. Tilden, of our 
state, made to the farmers of Utica that they 
should take measures to reduce the taxes of the 
state one-half, fully carried out : 

“ Therefore, We, the undersigned farmers, res- 
{dents and taxpayers of this state, respectfully 
petition your honorable body to take measures 
or action to reduce the salary of the governor 
from $10,000, which he now receives per annum, 
to $4,000, the latter being the amount governors 
Dix, Hoffman, and Seymour received, with 
former governors, and we have never heard of 
the office being refused on account of the salary. 

“We notice that in eight states of the Union 
the governors receive ots mn and in six 
states only $2,000 each. d your petitioners 
will ever pray.” 


....The Green Mountain boys do not stand 
in need of any agricultural instruction, judging 
from the following remarks in the Record and 
Farmer: 


“It appears that the funds appropriated for | 


agricultural education in Vermont have not 
been expended for that Pei because there 
has been no demand for that kind of education. 
The trustees of the University of Vermont 
stand ready to a farm and afford 
practical instruction in culture as soon as 
even a small number of students shall ask for 
such instruction. No one can blame the trust- 
ees, under these circumstances, for using the 
funds for other purposes. But this state of 
things ought not to be allowed to continue 
long. Shall it be said that our Vermont farm- 
ou not care enough about the valuable in- 
struction which such an institution might afford 
to their sons to ask forit? Will these sons 
obtain all the education they care for at home 
or in other schools? What say the boys to 
this ?”” 

.... According to the assessors’ returns of the 
past seven years they have in the State of Ohio 
just about 380,000 acres of apple orchards. 
There has been no considerable increase of late 
years, excepting in the newly-settled counties of 
the northwest ; but rather a decrease in some of 
the older counties, where apple orchards have 
ceasid to be profitable and hence are being cut 
down. The aggregate product of the apple or- 
chards of the state varies from about 5,000,000 
to 20,000,000 bushels—say an average of about 
12,000,000. This is only a little over 30 bushels 
per acre as the average product ; and if we make 
a liberal allowance for young orchards not yet 
in bearing the average will not exceed 33 bushels 
—or about as much as two good trees should 
yield in a fair season. 


....Again we have evidence of the need of 
protection to strawberry plants in winter. Some 
that we set out last fall, where the covering 
was blown off, “‘are hoisted out of their 
boots,” while the covered ones look splendid. 
Even in well-established beds, where they were 
let run in a mass and completely cover the 
ground, those unprotected do not ‘start ont so 
soon in the spring, nor do they look near so 
well. The fact is that plants set out in the fall 
and not protected had better not be planted at 
all, and yet some neglect ft. We have been re- 
ceiving quite a number of new ones of late, upon 
whose behavior here we may report in time to 
come.—Rural World. 


....We already supply Great Britain with a 
large part of the food required by the subjects 
of that realm, in the shape of breadstuffs, 
cheese, and apples, and now ft seems that New 
York is sending out latge quantities of fresh 
beef to London. It was telegraphed from the 
British metropolis last week that forty-two tons 
of meat were sold at the Smithfield market in 
that city which were shipped from New York to 
Liverpool and thence by rafl to London. The 
market was closed on Christmas, Sunday, and 
Monday (“boxing-day’’), and the meat was 
consequently kept three days longer than is 
ordinarily necessary ; yet.on Tuesday it was in 
excellent condition and sold rapidly at an 
average of sixpence per pound. 


...«The -receipta of cheese at New York in 


1875 were 2,852,116 boxes, against 2,075,285 in 
1874. Increase, 276,831 boxes, or over 18 per 


cent, Exports from New York in 1875, 1,847,- - 


625, against 1,636,025 in'1874. Increase, 211,600, 
or 12 per cent. ‘The avérage of prices during 
1875 wee lower than for 1874, and the average 





The lowest.rate im the years 1874-75 was llc. in 
September, 1875, and the highest 17c., in Febru- 
ary, March, April, and May, 1874; and January, 
February, March, and April, 1875. . Prices dur 
ing December, 1875, averaged 133¢c. 


-..-Enstead of forty-four per cent. of the for 
eign wheat supply of Great Britain sent from 
the United States in 1878, the proportion of 
American wheat imported last year amounted 
to at least fifty-four per cent. of the whole, 
while that of Russia fell short of twenty per 
cent. Whatever be the defects of our transit 
facilities, their superiority is fully admitted by 
our Russian rivals, as well as the greater produc- 
tiveness of our soil and the more scientific 
methods of our agriculture. 


...-Among the principal articles of produce 
received at Philadelphia during 1875 were 
1,510,190 barrels flour, 5,956,800 bushels wheat, 
7,960,000 do. corn, 4,820,400 do. oats, 269,480 do. 
rye, 1,652,700 do. barley, 40,370 do. cloverseed, 
272,380 do. flaxseed, 51,375 do. timothy, 296,387 
packages lard, 537,344 do. butter, 472,820 do. 
eggs, 310,480 bales wool, 188,312 do. cotton, and 
82,377 dressed hogs. There was imported 15,421 
boxes, 52,441 tierces, 24,282 bags sugar and 
104,940 hhds. and bbls. molasses. 


-...A Yokohama correspondent of The Alta 
California, noticing, under date of November 
25th, the extortionate prices which native 
dealers were at the commencement of the silk- 
worm egg season asking for their cards, says: 
““Now there has been a very great changs 
effected. Cards, instead of fetching three dol- 
lars, may be bought for three cents.”’ 


....A farmer in Cambria County, Pa., —.ving \ or 


the deed of bis farm in his vest-pocket, hung 
the garment on the fence, while at work in his 
field, and a cow, coming along, ate part of the | 
vest and the deed. The question in that vicin 

ity now is : Is that eow a freeholder? as the titk 

of the land was duly vested in her. 


....A stock company has been formed in this 
state for the manufacture of the Jewett milk- 
pan. They have organized under the title of 
the “ Jewett Milk-pan Manufacturing Co.,” and 
have elected James 8. Squires president and 
Edwin M. Hulbert secretary and treasurer. 

....The trial of the mowing and reaping ma- 
chines at the Centennial will require fifty acres 
of grass and standing grain, and the agricul- 
tural bureau of the Commission has put the 
land in the best possible condition. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
ottahat ana Sher WAGNER Taft? 
15 John Street, New York. 
TUBEROSE BULBS (Double Hlowerleg), 
Beoonh "  fowering Bulbs. ess. Boe: be Ret} 
A few hundred? & HAYES, 

74 Germantown Avenue, Puisdeiphia, Pa. 
LANE & BODLEY, 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready for use. Send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

















THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 





THE ONLY PsrFect SwIvEL PLow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
900 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particnlars, to 


The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIQGGANGM, CONN. 


3 ee 








SAW. MILL FOR THE PEO 
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wi +» 182 Clark st. Chicago. 
Itis gm ever invented to keep out the 
cold, dust, 


CARPENTERS to make money 
aoa Wy . aE Gara, Pt, 
the. beat thin 











MEDICAL. 


Clark’s A Bons aaa 
ive 





jes the blood 
health and 
Vv = Be een eee Bee ee 
° 8: of Appetite, Sourness 

Sick "Peadache: Ohvouts Diarrhea, Liver Complaint, 
Biliousness, Ja’ Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, ees pelas, Salt er 
and Ague, General Debility, Nervous e, and 
Female Diseases. 


; A REWARD a 
was foevansse rears otwes ter. any case of the above 
diseases which could not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 
By said er aaa every druggist in the United 
80! nD n 
States. of hottie. 


Price, $1 per 
Cc, 8. CLA 
=> Cleveland, 0. 








the most OFFENSIVE BREATH. e 
hantogpues, Keseg be carried as handily as a pencil 
CF needie-case and is always ready for use. lt super- 

ies bes 


tu’ da contrivances, is 
approved by the entire Medical ty and in- 
dorsed by the standard Medical Journals of _— 


‘© person afflicted or threatened any of the 
difficulties stated should be without this Inhaler. 
Patented in the United States, England, and Canada. 
Over 200,000 in use. Send your address and receive 

ptive circular and sogtmosiets ot hundreds 
of Physicians who have used it in their Jeastics. 
We sen Tabeler 20 ighelens for two months’ use, 
free, by mail, for Extra bottles of Inhalant, 


WH SMITE d& CO. Props, Buftals, N. ¥. 

















A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY £ SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONGS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THoUsANDs and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country will 
desire at once to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs. 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 


-to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 


to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDEN® who 
shall send us $3, We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in . order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


100,000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold te Subscribers, 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE. FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pa; 
atthe rate of cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law te pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. We now offer tothe public the 
“LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST” Religions Weekly pub 
lished. : 














a" For Terms to Subscribers, with ful} 


List of Premiums, seepage 16, 





a 
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DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 


-REDOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE UF SCROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASER 
rown 
BE iT se, / MBrow 


4165 
14Jan75 
eine 


Tnngs or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND 
VETIATING THE FLUIDS. 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. 


PRICE $1 PER BOYLE. 


R. 
RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE 60-CENT BOTTLE 

WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST. SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF KPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLL4&ES EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDIVAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 

THE MOMENT. RADWAY’S READY 
RELIEF 18S APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, UFASES Tu EXIST. 





Inall cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Infuenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coushs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Siomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
aghe, Earache, or with Lumbazgo, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAY’S READY RELI#F will cure youof the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 





DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all di of the St h, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Biadder, Nervous Diseases, — Coe, 
Costiveness, Dyspep 

Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the interna! viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 


Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 
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Read “ FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter tamp 
to Rapway & Co., No. 32 Warren 8&t., cor. Church, 
New York. Information worth thousands be 
sent you. 


ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


7 more Young Men to lear 
GRAPHY. Good Situations joan mast 
teed. Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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FINE 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC 
GAS FIXTURES 


FOR 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC. 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES 


597 Broadway, Now York. 





THE 
GREAT COMBINATION BROKEN! 


THE MONOPOLY OVERCOME! 
First-Class Sewing-Machines Now Offered 
At prices within the reach of a'l. 





No. 1 M. & H. FAMILY MACHINE, 
on a large Oiled Walnut Table. with Drawer and Or- 
namental Iron Stand, with the following outfit fur- 
nished free of charge, 


ICE $25 
BASTER. GAUGE, BRAIDER, BINDER, 
OLL-CAN, SCREW-DRIVER, TWO 
OF HREE NKE- 


N, T 
DLES, AND INSTRUCTION N BOO OK 
PE EAN & BENNOR MACHINE COMPANY, 

0. 223 North Kichth 8t. Paisen hia, are now sell- 
& their SUPERIOR No. ING-MACHINES, 
mounted on large Fa poy tables and complete 
with a full line of attachments; 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS! 

Machi: are equal in every respect to other 
makes that have been sold heretofore for 

may seem strange; but everybody y ought to 

know that we can afford to do it, because not 

employ an army of canvassers, pL erpey and per- 

but sell our Machines direct to the 


HEM 
QUILT 
SP0O 


peorle and 

content ourselves with a reasonable profit. There- 
fore, we are enabled to sella suPEnton R SEWING- 
CHINE at the unprecedented price of Twen- 


ta ty mat buy Without being fully posted, and don’t let 
an -_ peg = bony buying at , the rast 

ce 0 n you can 3 
send £0% 0 our Descriptive Circular and camples of 


sewing. 
& BENNOR MACHI K COMP: mY, 
Mer Non erth Kighth Street, Philadelpb 


{@" Agents wanted everywhere. 








“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send Scts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Acznts Wantzp. “Ga NEW YORK. 


PITTSBURGH 
Adjustable 


FOLDING: CHAIR. 





This cutshows | 


a rcurinte FOLDING-CHATR co. ~ 


sens THT BERN a“ 
Y - aadammmad Lh wy ony advertise- 
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‘CTUOM FHL NI AMOLOVAQNVI ADVINUNVOUNY 





= THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





rm ™ # Ss 
MAT ERIALS. 
ASBESTOS ROOFING, ROOF COATIN or 
PAINT CHURN tere repaltiag ‘Les Leaks. PAINTS al 
colors, BOILER and IPE “ooviIINGS, 
STEAM PACKING. FIRE-PROOF COATING for 
woodwork, etc. Sheathing and ‘~ ra sae ete 
awe A for A —_ any. applied. 


HW. JOHNS. 87 Maiden Lane, WY. 


S10 SHOT GUN, 


1. un, bar or front actio 
es. qonniele twit! bartels and a good aneee or ne no 
sate, With F' i. uch, and Wad-Cutter, for $15. 
be sont oS oO. oa sie lege to exaiuing Rogere 
pa, Send siamp for circular 
ESON, Gun Dealers, 28 Main se vCinciunati, 0. 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES, 
pag che ay 7, BEST: 


; , 








roller, 1 ake de, 

, ink, ete. 

%. Le rane, re, F talogue 1 
CURTIS & MITCH 

Type Founders, 21 ratte St., 
Boston. blished 1847. 


CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 
en press cver 

ony plan —_< ac en wg —" ink table 

aud roller, Warranted to do: and:sold for 
Two Dollars! by a iature 

cases, two fonts of 

leads, Ke, "for ea $7.25! 

lar ig hgents we wanted. Pu WATSON, 
73 Cornhili, ‘on; 53 Murray St., New York. 


TAXIDERMIST’S rey 

















wentive ‘Soons 
atnsawet Best ‘and 


“Por sale or CCK & 00. 
wea Fulton stn near Che. 








KIRK WOOD'S 


The best, only senate, 
and reliable instrument for 
— treatment of Asthma, 

got Throat, 
Bronch: is, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 


Price, $2.50 and $5 each. 
For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORE. 


INHALER 



















NNER IOINT 
CURES Cal 
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ERNINS Wounps&c& 
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oun FY NEST tetas CaN 
818410820 ST LOT Chestnut St 

PHILADELPHI A. 


Grand Headquarters, Established 1850. 


M. J, PAILLARD & CO,, 


Manufacturers and Importers of ali kinds of 


Musical Boxes 





of Standard Reputation. , 


WEDDINC, HOLIDAY, and BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENTS. 


The newest features manufactured by us. 


Sublime Harmonies, 


Patented in the United States, England, and Ger- 
inany. 


REVOLVER MUSICAL BOXES, 


Patented August 2th, 1370. 
A fine Musical Box will afford a delicate and sub- 
stantial expression of friendship and affecti 


Fresh Iuportations Received Weekly. 


Musical Boxes Made to Ordor. 
Send three-cent stamp for Price-List. 


2 Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired. 


M. J. Paillard & Co., 
680 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK.. 
Factory in Switzerland. 


FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT cf our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 
offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to furnish. 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF 
TIQUES. 


SYPHER & CO., 
593 BROADWAY, 
ae co sto thet ats weekly very large and valuable addt- 


‘TC. LAID. FURNITURE, 
DorcH MOSICAL, AND AUTOMATON HALL 


8. 

MAROQUETRIE AND BUHL FURNITURE. 
FRENCH JA en BRONZES. 
PRS. AND ORIENTAL 

CBANDELIEBS AND 

CARVED FRENCH OAK FURN yar. 


‘A VERY EXTENSIVE ASSOR 
OF TEAKWOOD TORNITURE. 


Van Dyke & Downs, 
CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


473, 475, 477 FIRST AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, 
call attention to the large advertisement of their 
Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 


im the Sept. 9th, 16th, and 23d issues of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


























Denot. 34 & 36S, Cana! St. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


Trov Church Bells, known to the 
since hich juired tation 
pu bie Hine 18906, ria ve acq’ a repu 


exceeding that of al. 


PEs oe BELT PERE by 

















TIFT, 


ANDUZEN & 
102 and 104 East Second St. ,Cincinnat® 
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